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Ilf A religjdus discussion, dub is 1 a group of persons meeting 
ft f r|guib* intervals to improve their knowledge of religious ; 
matters by ’ cooperative' study .and discussion. ^embers fc« 
quire Information regarding some. specific subject, and de* . 
velop) accuracy of statement and the power of self-expressipn» 
thr ough' discussion. Winder the guidance' of a discussiop leader . 

free to speakf as the very essence of the club' is dijachsgini^ ^ 

Members unconsciously develop, from ibis leMgerieHce An ea4« 

of expression!. i , “ * a '* ! .. V ■ 

fye dU&mmfv ffietikod 1 is simplicity itself. A simple texfc- 
book dsxhpsen and a copy is provided for each member of the 
club The members in turn read aloud, a brief passage’ from 1 \ 
the tdkt while Me rest Mdw silently. The leader then encour¬ 
ages ‘a retting Of the paragraph or passage by asking ques- 
tk>h^ that bring out its 'obvious highlights. Eiscussioh literal- , 

iv wipa.TiR, ^shaking' apart.”' The discussion method shakes 


archbishop of Philadelphia 

Whose Counsel and Adviee Have Been* 

Sources of Encouragement and 
\ 

Inspiration , 


3 $ Group' The discussion group- ordinarily has 1 
Lve liUembers, for only within a small 1 group is 
discussion possible. Where as many as, sixteen 

, for membership, it is- welli to. forih two clubs 

leef separately. A small group is informal and 
. has time to express himself and enter freely 



























pastor te usually requested to act as Spiritual Director, or to|) 
.appoint another priest to do so. 

When a question arises and the group is not agreed ag'' l|., ; 
to a decision, it is always referred to the Spiritual Director. 3| 
However, discussion clubs are for the laity; if they are to ac- • I 


A header need not be an expert. He also is a learner in 


cussion. He should acquire a clear knowledge of the subject- % 
matter, and learn to direct the discussion, and hold it to the ,, 
chief Points of the assignments. Tin usit. nn#rat/raaa v] 


be further advanced in natural gifts or religious insttuMon 

j-ii. = ^ -isi . . . i- . v ~ 1 "" rv. 


:. The leader need not, 
religious instruction! 


its- or reaigioup insffucraon/i^pin 

'• 4 -Sv, ' ,';4i 1 < r :^ 

_<< .'J. 


ehch chapter) in conducting the discussion. He should see 
that every member is given an opportunity to take part, and 
should consider and respect every m em ber’s opinion 1 .on 1 itihe 
subject .’ ’ V;'’* 

/ A Se&retiwy (1) Calls the roll ; (2) Reads the brief rec^fe,. ^ 
ord -of. the previous meeting ;(fiiainiy a digest of the chief 
thoughts developed in the discussion) ; (3) Records and.re* ^ i; 

n 4 - 1 % 4 .v'-l — lc--_ tA. 
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by the groupi 


jUMiuiub ue utxiucw 

' ^ ■' >. i, /, '/■ {■.'>, j ’■ • •/. 

dub is not merelv for ' 
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exceptional laymen, experts and college: graduates, but for 
all persons of high-school years, and over, quite regardless of 
their degree of formal education. Anyone who can read aar»dj|||| 
is willing to use his mind 1 “in learning more of the things 
our blessed Lord and of His Church” can profitably jqin a 
club without very extensive study or expenditure of time* 


jaemners snouiq oe urged to attend every meeting, even though 
they have made no preparation. If they have their texts they|f|'^ : 
may profitably "participate in the discussion'even without pre- 


cussion club depen^ primi^y upoh; his or her own indi- ; 
vidual preparation and responsiveness. .Discussion (whidi^|i,: 'i); , 
will 5yery " 

the discussion club. S|||J|$§ ^ lljSISt ir 
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^ imonslbfe . lor attending • every meetings and lor ^taking ^. ,, 

1 ;text. people can discuss profitably Pray :in such measure) a$ 

V they *»* a.vpcabulary ty <Spn^ - v 

Short Penoi. Eight wteS 
m hour or. an hour ana 8 half, 'which ■';*# 

' hefrim'and'€®a®TO^W*res^nerallymoresa«sfacto^!aan- . 

Bedtk& heldUe?s. often fra a longer period. .S^^ttatter ^ 
■" , .(gpjfflg previous meeting ft more readily recalled and .related, • . 

M d meinberg cannot forget, on which week the-meeting i4 . 
■Vwiirti ‘ ' . .. i v* •! ' J A ‘ 1 >■, \ i ’ li A) , i 


. M \ • ',v -ifiH 

file First Meeting,. Read and- ^scuss the first lesson-roi, ■ 
:< the text, even thpu'gh nd preparation was made except by the , f 
"Ser. This wilt .demonstrate the simplicity of the discussion. ", ■ y. 
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VSM Discuss apd> dtecide the permanent day and houf ^^e%|i||| 
^ I’du^n^the |eBsicm;"Give the pldce ‘Of’the' n(^ ; m<eeM^*i:£^if;:^ 
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Reading and dfscuifcioB .ot aesis^ teat, rieanw w * 
the/fdi^ussioni, within, .boundav-of tte assignment, and', 

SwnotW A •,"* ' , 

Assignment of lesson, fgr the following mee«ng. ■ ■ ' 
at different homos: announce the 1111 


'mSSmffiaifS&fti* ouestioni; (i) What are the leading ideas of / 


jj av g all y of my former ideas bebn changed? (4) What is my 

























Where there are absentees) the meeting opens as usual 
and proceeds according to the “Order of Meeting/’ Valuable 
lame need not be lost in wondering why persons are not pres¬ 
ent,, and those attending can have a profitable meeting. There 
is no formal program dependent on the presence of certain 
.people. Prior to the next meeting* remind absentees to come, 
or even ask members to call for and brinsr them moot. 


DUES AND EXPENSES < 

Ordinarily, there should fie-no dues in discussion dubs. 


property. The cost may Vary from ten to fifty cepts. 


S. ^» . 1/wvuooivii vmu, puuuouKU DV DUG \j OJl-< 

iGhnstian Doetane, N.G.W.C., 1312 Massachusetts Avo. 
NeW* Washington, p.C., 23 pages, 5c. 




preface 


There is always a place for books which explain the doe? 
trinal and sacramental structure of the Catholic Ghurch. The 
tooths of our faith are: as Old as, the Church itself* but thejr 

n^d -Bstatement from time to time f or the countles.s inquire 
SiV souls' who are seeking to find and understand the Church 
Shich Christ established on earth: fhe credentials of the 
and the means by winch if may be found are adV 
.^abSprSmited in this work, T^mthpf Millions, 

Tins book by Father Of rien capnot fail tp aid many 


a fuller understanding W im ^ it . 

and a greater pm^Gipatoon in the Divine Lrfe which it 

diffuses. ■■ . : :MMf 'V'_ . -; ■ ■_'.>.>*< 

■ * milMlP iCMlINAD- O’CONNELL, . "■ 

Archbishop of Boston. 

November 18# 1987 § 
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Athenagoras in -W —~ -*--- 

the "Apologetic” of Tertullian a few years later. 

Tatian in his "Xiiseourse to the Gre^” in the middle of ,., ( ,,. y ,, Hm 
the Second Century; Theophilus and Minucius Felix towards 
thO «Bd of that Century attacked polytheism and 'i|®Mdl i ''4@ 

.Christianity'. ' - '< 

Tfii origen, in the 1 middle of the Third Century, like lactam* 

hi the first part of the Fourth Century, and, finally, St* ■; ;$$$ 
w /} , , Augustine in the first quarter of the Fifth Century, warded ; 
off the blows of #liU% Forp^friufl^and' Various here®!^|f| 

their (time. 

i! 


[passing over the Christian apologists, who; during the |j| 
Middle Ageg, fought the’ good fight of Christianity against ttyty- 
Mohammedanisni, we cpnie to the period! of the 'Uphesvaf/f 
.'■i^V i ^M;dU^S'^e'Sixteenth Century*..^ ■y;y.:,y " , ^ 

##M00;y Amongst the expounders and defenders of Catholic 
truth against Ihe so-called Reformers, St. Robert Bellarmine , 

% la an outstanding figure. - As many as seventy-five chairs of, 

$ Th^lW m Protestant schools were established to,;f^teg^H||| 

! 'i ' - hiTrt ■■ ,, 1 : y : '$;hy 

' title of BossUetfs famous hook Variations” is of 

itself iike an army in array. 1 Availing himself of Tertullian’s | f 
saying t hat truth is one and unchangeable, error manifold i;y- 
and", ever in flux, Bossuet pointed out that the principle of 
private judgment as a rule of faith was logically bound to 

.li. « riweot; Tnriptv nf Protestant f>TmrrJhan• “nnH that. «5l 



result in a great variety on ffyvcwi&fib enurciies; aim mat, at 
time went on, the solvent of private judgment would con- 
tiiiue to split Protestantism. His prophetic words have been 
fulfilled. One has but tb rebollect that in our own country 

there are over five^ Protestant sects, no two 

’■'Hi: y 1 '■ xt f ' 
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re are over five’ hundred dinerent Protestant sects, no two 
•eeing with each other. 

Miner’s Volume, entitled "End of Controversy”, i* 

known to> 1 

tofluenc* 
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Cardinal Gibbons' book, *"1116 Faithyof Our Fathers?,, 
was the: conapilation of instructions in Cathelic doctrine* 
which' he delivered is,a; young Bishop, throughout the State 
of Nchth Carolina. He spoke in courthouses, public school 
houses, music halls, and, in a word, wherever he could 'get a 
hearing. One element ol the success of his book is that it is 
not polemical, but expository. 

Kis book is still useful,, especially in the country parts of 
the tlhited States,' where Protestantism has adherents. 

But in the last half .century, according to official statist 





tiomfrom $hend#dtahd His diwity. . , 

In spite, therefore; of the mstriy able apologists for 'Ciths r 
olic truth; who have arisen ini the course of $ges, ther4 is 
he# of meeting present, day attacks. For, although the 
target is ever, the sagfe* namely, the Catholic Church,. te|ig| 
groundsandweapons of attack Change with .itb i passage if 
the" years., ' }% * • , ’ ’ . ■ V ' ■' \ 

Father O'Brien’s volume entitled “The Fifth' if Mil- ^ 
lions’* 1 is up-to-datei Following in the footsteps of Cardin 
Gibbons; he ha# adopted, not controversy, but expositio 
and from personal ei^peraence in dicing with non-G&tliqliui, 
particularly university students; he spts forth Catholic 1 t#fch^ , 
ing on all the pioot quegtions now occupying thinking inindSi 
in the matter of religion. , ^ r . , 

■SI The reader will' find that the chief qualities''of Father 

u jot itsu » eApu»iiuuu 'OX uatnoilC HFUUU are siinpuuity; ui 
ness, cogency of reasoning and asympathy for those who 
groping 
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S The purpose of this volume is to present in a simple 
straightforward manner the credentials and the teachings of-: 
the Catholic Faith- If he# to show that it is- the ^ of 
reVfer^ person to' endeavor to find out which is ihe 'Ghuroh 
= established by Jesus jlhrist to gg&e hint in the aeffieyemiiit 

■ a question of prime importance, which must 

answered! tio tee besl of one*S’ ability if ope is to: live an in* 
teliigent life. No, amount of.ahsprption in other matters can 
justify the lifelong neglect of this impoffapt mntli^, For 
• I...- 4,w«. orivfin, to this question hinge consequences 




eternity. 




matters religious and 


ilf - presents. t -•—-■ — 

* ’ truth with honesty and-SragleUess of purpose. , 

In tee preparation of this book, the. author has' had the' 
valuable advice and counsel of Cardinals as p?e\l as of many 
hishops and priests;; Whose names are too numerous to be 
Mentioned here, 'but not too numerous to, be Measured to his 
fi ■ grateful Heart* ' . ■■ . 

The author hopes that this volume; Which has been for, 
a labor Of love, will prove helpfufl to his^ fellow country- 
*_:> to rthe people 1 of every land] in, their earnest sekrte 
V ff..?up P Wh oTtt.e : living ©od, the pillar apd ground of 
' thl truth .That a may te'*» some small: way a “pillar of 
imnrt bv day” and' a >‘P« W* by,night,” 2 guiding 

the gloping feet of earnert pteife into the prhmioed laud 

' o £ : ^ religious tenth, and certain^ where the mists $0 longer 
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, CHapter I 

the quest for religious truth 

As I am a stranger to you, dear friend* who read these 
lines and am one whom you will probably never know per¬ 
sonally, perhaps it may be permissible for me to state that I 
present the teachings of the Catholic faith to you in a spirit 
of friendliness and good-will. If 1 were a narrow-minded 
zealot without sympathy or love for those who differ from 
me in their religious views, I would scarcely be honored with 
the repeated invitations which have come to me to speak in 
the various Protestant churches of the community in which I 
live concerning the practices and belief of the Catholic 
Church. Neither would I have received a gold Knights of 
Columbus pin in 1925 from Actuna, a fraternity cbinposed 
exClusivelyv of Masonic students at the University of Illinois, 
as a token Of appreciation of the influence which they esteem 
% have exerted in the interests of friendship and good-will 
between Catholics and non-Cathoiics in the Community in 
which I minister. I mention these facts in an objective 
manner with no thought of personal glory, simply that you 
may believe me when I say that this exposition of the cre¬ 
dentials of the Catholic Church comes to you from a heart 
full of love and goOd-will for you. 

In unfolding the teachings of the Catholic Church in the 
pages which follow I could 1 have no possible motive for mis- 
leading you. U** my brother priests, t ask no temporal' re- 
* d n0 earthly consideration of any kind. M t deceived 

bv misrepresenting the teachings of the Church, and 
you J? hv such dishonest methods to win your espousal, then 
?°™uM bl offending the God of Truth and' laying myself 
open only to condemnation. . 

wnHw which prompte me tp set before you in 

^tinte^language the teachings. <rf the. Catholic religion 
plain SU»P le 1 v our ftfe with the saving truths and 
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. 4 j ; THE FAITH OF MILLIONS , . 

diitddficatibii of our souls and the ; .attainment of ptuf 
eternal salvation. Because I feel that it is a great treasure, 
the, pearl that passed all. price, I want to share it with you, 
my fellow citizen- We are bound together by’the ties of a 
common love for our common country. Because I love my 
Country and because I know that in the teachings of the 
GathOjic faith she has ah unfailing source of support in all 
the crises that may confront fier, I am anxious to dissemihate 
„ among my countrymen a correct understanding of her .doc- 
-tlnnes. ' ' " • \ , • ■ , ■*.. 

;y%: While all souls are essentially, equal in «the 'eyes of God^ 
•and ali are infinitely precious to Him, I must confess that 
’file task of spreading a knowledge of Christ’s teachings 
among toy oWn countrymen makes a greater natural appeal 1 
to me and seems to have first call upon my affections aml-my 
loyalty tfiaft eyeh the apostolic work of carrying it fo thfr 
people in the Orient. 1?hat is most important, indeed, and 1 1 
view With; profound, admiration the heroic missionaries who; 
wear out their lives in foreign lands in breaking: the bread’ 
Of t^Uth tp the natives there^ jWjthabout sixty millibnS df 
my fellow citizens,, however, bouhd to me iby the strong 
ties of a common love for bur country andi of a Common tdni 
gue, Who are imaffiliated with any Christian'i <3huich,, I feel 
the special urgency of the obligation pf sharing -my treasure 
with toy own’ immediate neighbors' and 1 countrymen—inviting 
. them first, of ail! into full membership ini the. household of 
^^■ ' V V~ 'V'"'K ' ':,!\»M.. M ffk , 

ft|vV=:f- ,, |1 'H \l-: : /Ti,.! 5 ? 

Propaganda r.Vd!; ! d : ./■ : 

In soi doing, my efforts are not to he viewed as those of 
a propagandist 'in the. sense in which that term has coine to 

* he used smce the World War. ,In those* hectic days, our 
country and those'of the Old World' as well were flooded with 
propaganda designed to portray the opposing forces and all 

* their Works in a wholly evil light, fhe aim seemed to be to 
increase pur own morale by inducing" us to hate the enemy 
with 1 a morein tense animosity. We know now that mueh of 
the propaganda consisted of lies, halfrtruths, highly colored 
accounts*of alleged \ atrocities, and a suppression .of the' 
enemy’s version of all occurrence* 3 * When we- ^discovered,, 


after the armistice, how much of the propaganda i$S§ toU 

■; ’ k u • ' f -, ’ . ' , I ' ' ’ - • ‘ . r- 
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ed and distorted,, and how many falsehoods, had gained cur¬ 
rency and respectability under the; camouflage of patriotic 
propaganda, We rightly developed a distaste for the propa¬ 
gandist who seeks to influence the belief of people by a dhe* 
Sided unfair presentation of evidence. 

I share, that distaste. I would never wish to, lead a per¬ 
son into the Catholic faith! by a misrepresentation of the 
credentials! of either the Protestant or the Catholic religion; 
No Cjhurcb, I think, hap suffered more from such misrep¬ 
resentation than my own.. 1 1 have nothing but abhorrence 
for those who indulge in such unscrupulous and dishonest 
tactics. Consequently there! will he no effhpt on my Part to: • 
minimize the strength, of the Protestant viewpoint by in¬ 
accurate statements, noy to strengthen the cogency of the 
(Catholic (credentials by a /misleading; presentation of facts or 
arguments. . y ^ 

A i^y appeal Will be to the: intellect, not to the emotions. 
For the end desired is not a temporary commitment arising 
from an emotional appeal 1 , hut that .permanent loyalty which 
rbsiilts on& from a true intellectual conviction. It alone can 
wether the sto^s and trials of a lifetime. ®|ef© Willi be-no 
inmprtuniiig, 1 no high-pressure salesmanship, ^mong .the 
severarhundred whom I have (been priyflegedi to receive into 





wMllk i to accent Or reject in accordance wjth the dictates- or 
For faith implies; the free assent pf the 

h 'ii°oftPr the intellect achieves ponvietipn. Without freedom 

2S®£? tMm ***. ™ > »«> *m tom w 

merely its outward- shell. ’l - ' 

fhAahh Wilt hot be to destroy but to upbuild. While 
here and there.it may be hecessary to indicate 1 what We re¬ 
gard aS. the inadequacy of the credentials! of non-Catholie 
denominations, it wiili be done' only for the purpose of show- 
dnsr more clearly the logic and 1 the adequacy of the Catholic 
Viewpoint Lines of cleavage in the two viewpoints Will bo 
ppinted out, but always in; aia objective and impartial' manner. 
: It is Surely possible to discuss' points pf ^- deference iii a 

it^nriffhiy impersbhal manner, with a,complete absence.of 
, who take # ccintrary view, to fast I 
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THE FATEH OF MILUON8 


have in my heart nothing but good-will and affection for all 
my fellow American citizens regardless of their religious 
faith or lack of it. 1 can think of nO more sincere expression 
of that love than my desire to share with them a religious 
faith whiift has brought peace and happiness to my own 
life, and which I know will bring the same to theirs. 

An Open Mind 

May I suggest then, dear friend, that you begin your 
investigation of'the Catholic faith with an open mind? It. 
will make your study immensely more profitable. For, if you 
start with a: closed mind, saying to yourself, “I know in ad¬ 
vance these teachings are all wrong; I’ll simply listen to them 
but I'll be trying all the While to find a way of escape from 
their conclusions," you will not be playing fair with your¬ 
self. Top will derive more profit if you honestly try first to 
Understand the* doctrines Of the Catholic religion and the 
reasons behind them. Let them sink into your mind and 
have free play therein until they exert the influence which 
their cogency demands! Then it will be time enough to ex¬ 
amine them critically. I have had persons in my inquiry 
classes who have cheated themselves by devoting more of 
their mental energy to finding arguments against, a view¬ 
point Of the Ghufch than to the mastering of the reasons 
upon which the Viewpoint was based. In order to do justice 
to any subject matter, be it science, literature, philosophy, 
or religion, it is necessary that the effort be made first of all' 
thoroughly to understand it and the reasons underlying it. 

• The Catholic Church aska no more and 1 no less. For she 
is convinced of the objective weight and cogency of her cre¬ 
dentials' when correctly understood.. She buttresses them 
with no appeal to the emotions. She is perfectly willing to' 
have them stand pr fall, he accepted or rejected on their own 
intrinsic) merits. She is convinced that if they are looked at 
by the eye Of reason, unclouded by the mists of preconceived 
prejudice, they will carry conviction to/the open mind. As 
unerringly as the magnet draws the steel, so does truth, 
attract the' human mind when no obstacle is placed in its 
way. Prejudice, bitterness, antipathy are the obstacles 
which rob truth of its capacity to convince* by effing to* 
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When you stop, fieair reader, to reflect that your previous 
associations have been largely, if not almost exclusively,' with, 
non-Catholics from whom you have imbibed almost uncon¬ 
sciously toeir prejudices and viewpoints, you will r<eadUiy toe 
how imperative .it is that you try to divest ypprseif for the 
time being nt least of these influences which will impede the 
even functioning of yOur mind in the, effort to secure a cor* 
r,ect and if possible even a sympathetic insight into tho 
teachings of the .Catholic faith. Forget the vicious charges 
you have heard'hprled against her.. Forget the slanders 
and the calumnies uttered by her enemies, Remember even 
the prisoner at the bar is innocent' until proven guil 1 y.i Look 
only at jthe facts, the evidence in the. case, and make yOur 

decision accordingly^ ,, V ; 

Loss and Gain. ^ 


! ’ ; 


' jn embracing the Catholic faith amsider. ypur loss Und; ?. 
your gain. Lt Comparison tfito youygain pf Jhie pne, tiue " . ' 
faith of JesUS} and toe assurance of eternal salvation if that 
faiith is< lived up to, Any Sacrifice tout ypu may lfe required to 
make will skem fcivialindeed. You v® retain all the truths 
of 'divine revelation which you., already possessed. You are; 
pot asked to give up any of your family oy friends or sever* 

/any of the warm ties, which Unite you vpi toe associations 
of a life'time. Instead of Weaning you in any way from your 
old-friends or relations, you are asked 1 to love them even 
more You do not surrender the dignity of your manhood 


Christ; which brings peace soyour crouoiea apu*. r or 15 was f 
He whpi said 1 : "Come to me, all ydu that labour, and ate bur-? ^ 
_ dened, and I will refresh you .” 1 ’ . 

You gain, on the other hand, toe greatest treasure in 1 
life “You acquire,” aal Cardinal Gibbonshas so beautifully 


life. “You acquire^ as jbarqmai; ixibbons has s@ beautafuliy 
pointod^out, "a full and connected knowledge of God’s reiyela- ■ 
tton^ You get possession of the whole truth as* if is in Jesus. 
You no longer see it in fragments, but reflected' before you 
in all its feeauty,* as> in A polished mirror. While others are s 
oiitside> criticizing' toe architecture of the. temple, you are 
toe, divine Architect and saying devoutly 


inside worshipping toe, divine Arqhit 

■ . -. ' ' ‘' ' ■ l . M .< 
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•with the Psalmist: ‘I have loved, 0 Lord, the beauty of Thy 
house and the place where Thy glory dwelleth.* While others 
from without find the stained-glass windows only blurred 
and confused figures without symmetry or attraction or 
meaning, you from within, are gazing with silent rapture on 
God's glorified saints, with their outlines clearly defined on 
the windows, and all illuminated with the sunlight of heaven* 
Your knowledge of the truth, is not only complete and har¬ 
monious, but it bebomes fixed and steady. You exchange 
opinion for certainty. You are no longer 'tossed about by 
every wind of doctrine,* you are firmly grounded on the 
rock of truth. Then you enjoy that profound peace which 
springs front the conscious possession of the truth.** 

. In re-entering the Church, it is worth remembering that 
you are but returning to the household of your fathers,. For 
it Was In the bosom of the Catholic; Church thatyour ances¬ 
tors lived and. worshipped for many long centuries before 1 
Protestantism saw the light of day. The fireside and the , 

. furniture may seem new to you,, butf they are sanctified with 
the associations of the forbears of all the Christian people in 
the world today. Before the altar 1 in the Catholic Church, 
^your forefathers, knelt in worship of our Eucharistic Lord, 
at the baptismal font their children were baptized, in the 
same confessional they received pardon for their sins, and 
at the rail 1 they received the same Lord in Holy Communion. 

At the time of the. religious upheaval in the sixteenth century, 
many of them strayed away. But like the true mother that 
she is;, the Church has neyer closed the door but has left it. 
ajar, hungering for the return of all her children to her 
"bosom. 


She bears no malice toward the children of the way¬ 
ward sons who. left her. She is Willing to forgive and forget, 
She invites you to, come back like the prodigal son in the 
gospel to the home Where alone true happiness is to be found. 
She is ready to place the garment upon your shoulder, the 
ring upon your finger, to set before you the banquet of love 
and give to you the kiss of peace. Iff the tender embrace of 
your spiritual Mother you will feel repaid for any sacrifice 
you may have made; Like the penitent Augustine you wifi / 
find yourself exclaiming* "Too late have I known thee, O 
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Beauty ever ancient and ever new, too late have I lov^i 
thee.** , . 

Once you perceive the beauty and the truth of the 
Church*s teachings, and the powerful aid they Will afford you 
in living an upright life, allow no obstacle to deter you from 
embracing the faith of Christ. Neither the fear of displeas¬ 
ing relatives or friends, nor the persecution of enemies, nor 
the loss of any earthly possessions, should have any weight, 
when compared with the achieving of your eternal salvation, 
"For what doth it profit a man,’*, asked our divine Saviour, 
"if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his own 
soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?** 1 
God grant that when you stand before the judgment seat of 
the Almighty you may have the joy of knowing that you 

answered that question aright. 

• In this supremely important task of finding the religion 
of Jesus Christ, prayer is not less necessary than diligent 
Study. You are dealing with sublime truths, conceived not by 
the finite minds of men but by the omniscient mind of the 
eternal God'. You should approach thiB task not in a spirit of 
intellectual pride or arrogance, but humbly as one. Who nee# 
andi Who invokes the divine aid in its successful accomplish¬ 
ment. One might know the whole Bible from the first verse 
in Genesis to the last one in tie Apocalypse without thereby 
becoming a religious man. Prayer which lifts the mind and 
heart into communion With God is needed to supplement 
learning to make a person truly religious. Let me suggest, 
therefore, that you pray earnestly, from the beginning of 
your study to its completion, that God may give you the light 
to see the truth andthe strength and courage to follow it unto 


the end. 8 


Official’ Statement of Faith 


In view of the many agencies circulating misstatements 
about the :belief and 1 practice, of the Catholic Church, is it 
any Wonder then that you, my dear nomGatholic friend; haVe 
been influenced in your attitude toward 1 her?. Indeed it 
would be rather a cause for marveling if Ini-mingling freely 

*5iatt. 16:26. * ‘‘ . ^ 

s i+ | s suggested that you learn by heart the prayers in the appendix 
end say them deybutly each day for light to see the truth, and 1 strength 
W follow it» 
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With. non-CalfeolicS-for many years you did not hear some of 
these allegations against the Catholic faith. It is not even , 
unlikely that by dint of repetition you have come to believe 
that thej!re must be some, foundation to them. Where there is 
go much smoke, there must be some fire, one is apt to say. 

To determine then whether the representations of Catho¬ 
lic bdief^ndpra^ given out by critics are correct or false, 
is it not. necessary to have- recourse to some duly • authorized 
• exposition df the Catholic faith? Open any book approved 
fey the Ghiirclras containing an accurate statement of Gatho- 
lie belief, and see if you can find anything remotely resem¬ 
bling some of the false statements given opt fey her enemies .-1 
Surely -if you wish to find out what the* Church really • 
teaches, ypUwill go to, her,; not to her opponents. fShe makea 
\ no effort to conceal any of her doctrines, but on the contrary 
publishesthem in every'language, and instructs her ministers 
to. preach them in season /and out of season—even from the 
housetops. Any priest, any educated Catholic wife tell yeti , , 
gladly and without hesitation exactly what the Church be* 

__ ti - _... tirill find ah 


the CfeurCh.• ,f i £ /''' .. , ’ '' 

if you wish to receive a thorough >and complete exposi¬ 
tions of •eye?#' Catholic teaching and practice, as will as the 
reasons behind them, go to a priest.. He has made them the . 
Study of many years, and has consecrated his life to the ex- 
positioni of Such teachings. There' Wifi fee no charge. It will 
fee for 'him a labor of )pve. He has no infgre|f ^pept tp; 
present aright the teachings qf Our blessed. Dord as handed 
'down' and preserved unchanged by our holy Mother, the 

f < Ttof ia a Why not avail yourself : ofja: 

specialist in religion? Unlike the 'Specialists, in. 
the priest oimis his elpert eei^ces gratis.. He receives his 
' reward id knowing that ,he 3 feas substituted light for <Urk* 
ness, has replaced, 

1 *of, the truths revealed by our divine Redeemer; fprth® en 

y*’ # . /i./}; ;;v. ; 

■ pointed put, fin 1 the Catholic Church; sfee has no secrets to 
'' keep back, Ske has not one 


m 
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priests, and another for the laity. She has not one creed for 
the initiated and another for outsiders. Everything in the 
Catholic Church is open and aboveboard. She has the, same 
doctrine^ for all—for the Pope and the peasant.” 


Discussion Aids 

Why should the teaching of the Catholic Church fee dis¬ 
seminated among our countrymen? In^ presenting these 
truths, should the appeal fee to the intellect or to the emotions ? 
What is to be said of high pressure Salesmanship in this, 
matter? What is the advantage of an open mind in approach¬ 
ing the truths of religion? Discuss the loss and gain for 
those who embrace the Catholic faith. What course should 


I! 


inopu WJUU QIUMIOMD vuei omvww t / 

one take wfeo is interested in learning the doctrines of fhe , 




Church? ' "'WM 

U. ip . f ' , %• ' 'J j'i 'f'i./JJj- 

Practices: \ 

Be objective in explaining Catholic doctrine; never ipsa 
your temper. ■ , , i ///-'As, 

. Be in earnest about your Catholic faith, your greatest 
gift. Try to share it with others. * i 

Say a prayer every day for the spread of the faith. :||;p 

. . .. -j.-r.y-", .. v*>**&m.Wi§ 
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\v ■-' Chapter II 

WHY INVESTIGATE THE CATHOLIC 
RELIGION? 

There, Is no subject which is mofe worthy of investiga¬ 
tion than the Catholic Religion. It has exercised a profound 
and enduring influence upon the thought and the Ufe Of huj 
inanity. No person can aspire to, be truly educated. Who re? 
mains ignorant of fhe One institution in the world today 
wbichtraces its origin directly buck fo Jesus Christy Founded 
by pur divine Lord in the - year S3. A. D., the Catholic Church 
has continued in’ existence throughout nineteen centiir^s» 
carrying on her divinely appointed mission of preaching the 
gospel of Chrisjt to every nafipn under the sun. 

jfcjj*, thej present time ihe' Catholic Church niimher# 0 
4Sl;42$,pfl9 human heings^-the ingest, religious organize*, 
fion ib the: world today.*' her members are of every 

race and tongue, having different racial temperaments and 
divbr^h they are all 1 boupdi tog^her by the 

gtrOfif bond Of a common faith.: They believe the same doc*, 
tribes^ receive the same sacraments/ and recognize the same 
spiritual head. The unify is not merely in name, but in 
reality, A Catholic can hear Mass, receive the 

and assist at the' devotions 4*' bhV ^ 

■world, and feelas much athome asi if he were worshipping in 

Ins own parish church. ' r 

During the World War it w&s a source of surprise for 
many'of pur young men drawn into the arrny froip ihrul dip 
tricts «iid smah towns 1 , where there Were &9j? 
discover that the oneChuridh thpy^nid’^ icei^W ^ 

|n practically every village arid city in Europe was; 

^Statistics given in the Catholic World Atlas, prepared! .and 

. .v v OI _V.r V-..TB* r» A oi.-ntmart <rf ItS BtatlS- 
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Catholic Church. Other churches, familiar enough in the 
United States, were found to be almost unheard of in the 
countries of Europe. 

While it was a source of Comfort for the Catholic sol¬ 
diers to be able thus to continue the practice of their faith in 
any country in Europe, it was alho the occasion of affording 
many hundreds of thousands of our fellow citizens a new 
insight mto the world-wide character of the Catholic Church 
which would have been scarcely possible for them to secure 
within the narrow horizons which bounded their previous 
outlook. For the first time they got ghmmerings of a reggion 
that is. truly international ^ndiriterracial and: wlpfeh sihks its 
/ roots deep into the history of Christendom. Id other words, 
they went far along thO pathway which leads to the discovery 
uf that, most 1 essential truth : Caihqliaity and historwat 
' Ghristimity W9. 'identifctil. i 

Catholicity is tiistoiieal CfyristiaMty , ^ 

The only form of Christianity-4ave .for a few, hereticali 
sects that have, cut themselves off from the centre of unity 
and almost withered away—that,can be found in the history 
pf'Ghristendom for the first sixteen centuries'is the 1 Catholic 
'Church. Blot'her from the pages, of history, and the Bibie as 
well as Christianity disappear frqm fhe face of the earths 
Neither would Protestantism: exists For Protestantism is 
founded upon the private Jntei^retataon of holy Scripture* 
And since the books of the Bible constituting both the Old and 
the New Testament were 1 determined solely ‘ by the authority 
of the 1 Catholic 1 ChirFchi w;ithoUt/the Church there would'have, 
been no Bible, and: benee no Protestantism. * The Catholic 
Church is therefore the pne\tyntral fact in the religibus hiafe 
tory of Christendom. , 

' Not only is the Catholic Church ithe N ;largest religions or¬ 
ganization; in the world' today,, but if is- the only' institutipn' 
that has .survived 1 the fall of the Bdman.Emphre. When; that 
great world empire fell beneath the successive onslaughts pf 
the yast hordes of barbarian^ that poured, in upon her from 
3 the; North and! the East, the Church proceeded to: Christianize 
and ciyiliz® them. In literal truth, she rnadp the captor eap- 
five, fii so doing she deafly showed that' her, mission was* 
pot merely to the Jews, the 4re©ks, or the Romans, but to all 
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mankind. At this early date she displayed the Catholicity 
inherent within her very nature by opening her arms as wide 
to the barbarian Vandal, Visigoth, or Hun as to the mighty 
Roman or the cultured Greek. That mark of Catholicity or 
universality she has always dung to, as being the very im¬ 
print of the Divine upon her. 

How can one then justly claiifc to be educated who is ig¬ 
norant of the history of the institution which has been the 
most potent single factor in shaping the life and the thought 
of Western civilization? She established schools and univer¬ 
sities- throughout the world and inspired painters, sculptors, 
and musicians in the achievement of their masterpieces, ©he 
fostered a love of literature and encouraged investigation of 

the secrets of nature and thus laid the foundations of moderp 

science. As that penetrating student of the history of human 
culture, Eugene Savage', Professor of Art at Yale University, 
aptly declared in a recent. lecture' at which I was pjpen 
“All, that separates thes white man from barbarism is tne 
Christian Church.” That Church, as I have pointed out,, is 
the Catholic Church since she dS the only Christian Unurcn 
. which can trace her existence through those, ages of transi¬ 
tion bade to. Christ Ipmself. 

t is it not to be expected that a Church' which spans so 
many centuries, which is So intimately interwoven into, the 
daily life and thought of hundreds of millions of people, and 1 
which colors their whole outlook and shapes their sense o^ 
values, will be at times misunderstood and unsrepresen _ 
Not only is it evident that at times her teachings are^misun¬ 
derstood but also, that at other times they are deliberate y. 
misrepresented by hostile critics who wish to curtail her 
growth and influence. It is so much easier to set up a man 
of straw, and With much gusto .demolish it, than it is to fsce 
a real foe. Tq this temptation fnany critics of the ^Cmurdb 
h seeking, to refute her claim to the universal allegiance of 
mahkind/have fallen easy victims. 

Common Misrepresentations _ \ 

As evidence of this, i would ask my non-CathpUc 
reader, if he has not heard one hr more of the following 
widely^sipread misrepresentations of Catholic belief and prac¬ 
tice: % The Catholic Church forbids Her members, to read 
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the Bible. 2 . Priests charge money for absolving penitents; 
in confession from their sins. 3. Priests claim that lor cer¬ 
tain money payments £hey. can secure the release oif departed 
souls from Rurgatory. As one friendly narrator explained *it 
to me, “For a certain fee, a priest will lift a soul from the 
bottom pit of purgatory to a place near the top. Tl/ien for a 
little more phoney he will lift the. soul out altogether.” There 
are many more Slanders of this nature; widely circulated and . ’ 
apparently believed by millions of Our Separated j brethren. 
But these will suffice to indicate the general derogatory 
nature of such misrepresentations. T ‘ V. 


Of course, as evpry Catholic knciws, there is anot a par¬ 
ticle of truth in any of the statements. And yet, in my 25- 
yearS of e30eriOn.ce m conducting inquiry classes for many 
’hundred persons, F haye never encountered 1 a. class 'in Which 
the majority had not been assured of the truth of ; the above 
mentioned falsehoods. These inquirers were drawn ’largely 
from a (University constituency, ^nd might fairly be pre¬ 
sumed to come from homes somewhat better informed than 
the' average. The saddest part is that some report hearing 
such staterpehts from the pulpits of Protestapt churches, 
©bes it not seem almost incredible that ministers' pledged to, 
preach 1 the gospel qf the Prince of peace and) of truth should 
so .prostitute the pulpit of their churches as to ^render it a. 
vehicle for the imparting pf falsehoods and/ calumnies 
against their Catholic neighbors? < 


n 

j " 


» . ©o you recall, my .dear nehnCatholic reader; hearing such 

representations of Catholic belief from the lips Of a minister 
in a Christian Ghurchr?' K yquvdb, you can be sijre that he is- 
an unreliable heraid qf the gospel of Christ. For hither he - 
waff in good faith and 1 believed such preposterous statements 
to; be true, or else he was in bad faith and deliberately cir= 
culated a canard which he knew to be false. Now if he was, v 
in good faith, he Was guilty of crimihal! negligence in, not 
Using ordinary phudeuch arid diligence to ascertain the 
truth oir falsity of charges seriously reflecting on the good' 
name, of many millions of his, fellow citizens. If he looked 
into any one of the thousands of books approved" by the 
Church .as containing a correct exposition of her belief and 
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would speedily satisfy himself as to the complete fa'seuesa of 
such charges. On the other hand, if % minister knew at the 
tijne that they were unfounded and reflected merely the 
hatred of her enemies, and used his Christian pulpit for the 
further, circulation of such slanders, you can see f° r y°urself . 
how far iiuch an individual has deviated from the path of the 
true word of Chttst. .For all such heralds are charged hy 
Christ speaking through the solemn words of St Paul. 
“Carefulli/ study to present thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly handling 
the word of truth . 1 % , , 

’Bhe Utilization of the machinery of the various nom- 
„ Catholic churches, the Sunday-school, the church paper,> 
evangelistic organizations directed by immster 
climax id the presidential campaign of 1928 when for tft 
first time a Catholic was nominated by one of ^twopy , 
parties* for the presidency. The extent to which, mims 
and evangelists throughout the country used their pipits to 
deliver political tirades against, Governor Smith not merely 
because he ,wSs opposed to toe Ptohibitiw Amendment, M 
because he was a Catholic and ‘'in league With the Pope, was 
reported in, the press , of toe nation at toat time and was 
shown to be very widespread. Especially vn, the churches of. 
th» 'South, the traditional stronghpld of the. pemojwatic 
party were toe denunciations of Smith and hie 

most scathing and .vigorous. _ V * 

, Professpt Schlesinger. of the -Department of 
fctVaird tjntiVerSily has collected large nmn ■' ,, 

papers, pamphlets, periodicals, and leaflets distributed by toe 
millions, winch are teeming with vile Cartoons of nuns, 
priests, bishops, and the pope/ and with vicious slanders jOf 
Catholic belief and. practice. These were exhibited m a room ^ 
at Harvard, known as the ‘<HaH of Horrors”. They * ^ f 
preserved to show future generations the extent to 
Christian churches used their pulpitis and their opOial pupn- 
cations to poison the minds of millions of people Y 1 *®,'<}, ; 

calumnies against twenty millions Of their .Catholje fellow ; 
citizens.'A somewhat similar collection of 
pf guch church publications and cartoons is being preservea 


*8 Tim* 2^4. 
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at the Library of the University of Illinois, where it is- 
available to all who wish to view it. 1 

That there were many laymen as well as ministers who 
discountenanced such wholesale use of the machinery of the 
church to spread religious prejudice and foment hatred 
among the citizens of our country is undoubtedly true. Here 
and there noble voices were upraised in Protestant pulpits by 
ministers who refused to he swept away by the wave of 
hysteria and emotional bitterness that-was sweeping like 
wildfire across our land. Rising above the dip and tumult of 
the mob, they proclaimed the duty of truthfulness and de¬ 
nounced the widespread slanders that were, being circulated 
in the name of religion against Catholic aspirants for public 
office. 4 


. Illustrations 


The reaction of many high-minded non-Catholic citizens 
is illustrated by the. following instance narrated to me by aii 
educator of note. “I was the principal of a public high 
school,” he said, “in a town in Illinois at the time of the 
Smith-Hoover campaign. From the pulpits of the three 
Protestant churches in that town there came tirades against 
Mr. Smith. It was not merely”, he said, “because, he opposed 
the present 'Prohibition Law, but because he was a Catholic 
and ‘would take his orders from the Pope*. T^he animus 
against him as a Catholic Was evident throughout the denun¬ 
ciations. Besides the three Protestant churches,” he said, 
‘‘there is also a small, struggling Catholic church. About 
three months before the election, the priest there read to his 
congregation a letter from the Bishop. It stated that, in 
accordance with the usual Catholic custom of separating 
ligion from politics, no single word was to be spoken in the 
Church concerning the political campaign then in progress. ) 
“The contrast was striking. The temptation to fight / 
bapk against those who were calumniating his religion must 
have been great; he took no notice, however, of them. He 
used 1 his time each Sunday morning to preach to his people 
about Christ. Never once did he Urge his congregation to 
itake sides in the campaign that was then stirring the nation. 
Never once 'did he attempt to dictate or to indicate even by 
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iBook of Horrors compiled by Bishop J.,F. Noll. 
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inuendo how his people should vote. Father, he said, I an \ 
Protestant, and have been active in the work of my church. 
But I don’t know of anything that has depressed me more 
than the spectacle of our churches rushing into the political 
campaign, using, their pulpits for the fomenting of ^religious ^ 
prejudice, It has robbed me of my enthusiasm f°r them and 
alienated almost all my attachment for them. Whether I 
shall ever recover it, only time will tell.” 

Shortly after the close of the Smith-Hoover campaign,4 
was honored with an invitation to address a large Methodist 
congregation on “Papal -Infallibility and its Bearing upon 
the Rights of the State.*; In the period for answering ,Que^ , 
tions that followed the lecture, a young man arose,and maa - 
Hie following contribution to, the discussion. In he s 
•rural community in which I live,” he said, the feeling . 
high that if Smith were elected, 'America would be subjects 
palpal domination. I recall one citizen telling another 0 
woes that-would befall us. - ‘Why’, he said, ‘the Pope ■. . 

the real rulfer. He will dictate ajl the appointments to bmitn:. 
He wM even try to get control' of #ie Supreme Court. Things 
will be so bad,’ he concluded; ‘that before we know, it, we 
won’t be able to get our mail until it has'first been censored 


Such were the apprehensions which prevailed ampng 
millions of our fellow citizens in .the event p# Inpmikfiel^^y'' 
yon-tot the presidency. This, in spite of the fact that n> the ;;p 
eentnry and a half of our national existence there ; ; 

been a single instance of a Catholic proving a _' _ v ; 
civic duties because of ,any pull exerted upon him by 1 
ligic&Si how much men like Charles Mar? 

shall; and IL L, Mencken may speculate about a theoretical 
.conflict of civil apd spiritual loyalties on the part of • , 

lies, the stark fact remains that no Cafhplic incpm^ntyhM | 
ever vet discovered'any .obligation arising from bis Cafhphc^ . > 
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land, being Governors of States, Congressmen, and>Sena- 
tors, Chief Justices of the Supreme Court—every office save 
those only of the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. Surely if 
there were any incompatibility between their civil allegiance 
and their spiritual loyalty, some one of the multitudes Of 
Catholics, who have held office in the course of our national 
existence,, would have discovered that fact by now. 

In the light of the performance of so many ministers 
and evangelists who leaped into the limelight with their 
, blood-curdling recital of the secret machinations of Rome to 
control and capture America, misrepresenting the simplest 
tenets of the Catholic faith, one can see more> clearly the , 
foundation of the frank and courageous statement of Nicho¬ 
las Murray Butler,^President of Columbia University; ■» 
“Many of these theological students have no college 
training whatever, and many more have had a college train¬ 
ing, in whole or in part, which would not differ greatly from 
that offered by an average secondary school. In other words, 
the standard of intellectual and scholarly attainment is low. 
Not a few of the most-distressing and widely-heralded of 
pretent-day happenings in the United States are traceable di¬ 
rectly to this fact. Unhappily that ‘illiterate ministry’ which 
it was the purpose of the pious founders of Harvard 1 College 
to forfend, is now, after three hundred years, in ample evi¬ 
dence on every side. . . If the full truth were said, it would 
probably be that the greatest obstacle at present to religious 
faith, religious conviction, and Religious worship is the atti¬ 
tude 'and influence of a very large proportion of the poorly 
endowed an# poorly educated Protestant oiergy.” 1 

~ In citing the statement of President Butler, and jn. 


pointing out non*Gatholic agencies which have lent them* 
selves to the circulation of misrepresentations of Catholic 
belief and' practice, I do not for a moment wish to appear in 
the, light Of making sweeping reflections upon the Protestant 
ministry as a whole. That would be grossly-unjust. There is 
no doubt ift my mind that the number who consciously lend 
themselves to such unfair practices are in the 1 marked 1 minor¬ 
ity. The overwhelming majority would surely repudiate 
such un-Christian actions. I want to pay my tribute to the 1 

1 Annual Report of the President of ’Columbia University, 1926, pp. 50 : : 
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honesty and sincerity of the Protestant ministry as a; whole. 
Indeed the- ministers with whom it has been my P r ^ vlle S e t ® 
Work in the University cpmmunity m which I labor,; have, 
been men of high spiritual ideals, eminently fair and uni¬ 
formly courteous. ; 

1 It has been my rare privilege to aadress large congrega¬ 
tions in Methodist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Lutheran, and 
Disciples of Christ Churches, setting before them the teach-- 
ingsibf the Church on such subjects as Papal Infallibility, the. 
Power of the Priest to Forgive Sins, the Relations of Church 
aiid State, the Temporal Power of the Pope, the« Indissolu¬ 
bility of Christian Marriage, the Structureqnd Qr^nizataog 
of the Catholic Church:- In every instance I .frond the ^pe T 
hungry and eager to know the real teachings of 
*ter;fche lecture I answered -questions from the N audien . 
The, entire discussion Was always, conducted in a spir. 
Iriendriness and good will. In every case the ^ e tmg 
Closed with an expression of gratitude^ to me r ’ church 
away many' misconceptions of the teachings o 
Which tkey had previously entertained. . . 

it was the conviction of Ml that a hotter understanding 
of the faith of Catholics, so often misrepresented and misun¬ 
derstood, was conducive te a better community spirit and 
therefore to better citizenship in our American democracy 
For an understanding Of the-real teachings, of the Chp^h 
speedily removes the basis of societies of organized big y. 
4ich spring into existence from the “PPf Bo'oost- 

txust cheated by the misrepresentations °f the p p . 

tidh.-esBeciaily on-such, a topic as the f ^vdded ^le-. 
glance of 'Catholics to. the government of the United States. . 
The true weapon against them is not force or heat, but Ught. 
For with the widespread dissemination of the real teapmngs 
of the Catholic Church, they disappear because the falsity 4 ot 
their charges becomes' apparent. _ ' ; ' 1 fe: 

. From What ha4 beenf said, 1 think you will &C e » my dpa* : 
non-Catholic friend, that, in setting before you the credentials - 
of the Catholic faith;, j am actuated not only by a l°ya, of tne 
ichuopch which has been so bountiful and loving a Mother w , 
me, but also by the lo,ve I hear fny nonrCathOlic fellow ^W- 
zens and our common country. To, advocate the 
ablehes^ and truth of the teachings of the Cathdic Church 
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is «surely compatible with both esteem and affection for my 
countrymen of different faiths and of no faith, at all. I write 
as no narrow bigot or partisan propagandist when I set 
before you in a calm^ impersonal manner the faith of Jesus 
^Christ and of the. Apostles. I leave $he decision entirely fd 
your own reason and conscience. Nothing could be fairer than 
that. . . , ' ',* ■ 


^Discussion Aids ^ 

What : credentials has the Catholic Church that make 
her doctrines worthy of investigation? What is the menm v 
bership of the Church according to the Cathplic World Atlas?, 
Gould you explain to-a non-Catholic that Catholicity and his¬ 
torical Christianity arfe the. .same’?* How? Discuss some 
common misrepresentations of Catholic doctrine. v ShoW^that v 
a presentation of the truth is,ythe most effective way of ’ 

answering pui^hiisrepresentati^ns. > ‘ 

Pmotice8i * •• 

Meditate on the tremendous'truth that the Son of, God. 
instituted the Catholic Church. - • \ >■ 

Take your membership in adiscussion club seriously and 
learn the doctrines of the Church so well that you can explain 
them to others: • . * ^IHIIlll 

Pray for Catholic missionaries and help them financially 
when you. can. ^ ^ / 
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Chapter III * p 

FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES OF OUR FAITH 

The Catholic Church teaches that there Is one God in 
three divine Persons, equal and distinct, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. This is called the mystery pf the Bles¬ 
sed Trinity,- a truth not against our reason but above it. We 
believe it because' it has been divinely revealed to us in the 
Holy Scriptures. God the Father is the Creator of the world, 

Jesus' Christ is the Redeemer pf mankind, and the Holy Ghost 
is the Sanctifier./ - 

Our Christian fa^th teaches that Jesus Christ is divine in - 
His personality and possesses two distinct natures, human 
and -divine. “He is God of the substance of the Father, be- • 
gotten before time”, says the Athanasian Creed formulated 
‘ in the fourth century, “and He: is Man of the substance of His 
mother* born in time.” * ' 

*7 ■ * .1 

In' order to redeem us from our sins, the Son of God be- 
. came incarnate, being conceived by the power of the Holy 
Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary, and wasinborn.in; 
stable at'Bethlehem on Christmas day over nineteen!;huhdS|di;^ v f v ,^,'. 
years ago. ! • v - 7 7 ' ' ''(■$ 

The first thirty years of His life^Were spent in com- ^ 
parati ve obscurity with Mary and Joseph in' the humble home 
at Nazareth. Christ then began . His public ^ministry, select¬ 
ing twelve men who are called Apostles to assist Him ip the 
propagation of His teachings; He “went about doing good,” 
healing the sick, restoring sight to the blind, hearing to the , , 

deaf, cleansing the lepers, and raising the dead to life* 
Throughout Judea the Saviour went preaching a gospel of 0 
. peace,; justice, mercy and 1 brotherly love that embraced even 
one's enemies. 1 '"'/y ' ", ' , ,<■? > 

After three years of public ministry, during which He <!: }y 
schooled His* Apostles in the, taruths He had coine upon eafth 
to teach, He was crucified on Mount Calvary. By His suffer- 
ing* and death He offered to the eternal Father full atone- 



Father full' atone? gj 
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inent for. the sins of mankind. “He was wounded for our \ 
iniquities: He was bruised for our sins. ; . and by.Hia 
bruises we are healed .” 1 • ^ 

To commemorate the day on which Christ died for love , 
pf us, we abstain from flesh meat on Friday. It is a little act 
of salutary mortification by which we endeavor to show-,o.ur 77/'71 

love and gratitude to our Redeemer and like St. Paul “to 
bear about in our .body the mortification of Jesu^, that the ; i 
life also of Jesus may he made manifest in our bodies.” 2 

We reverence the cross because it was the instrument oft - - ;if§if 
our Saviour’s crucifixion. It Surmounts our churches andi ,* 
adorns,our altars.. “Far be it from me,” says the Apostle, “to 
glory save in the cross of pur Lord Jesus Christ.” 3 We begin /MM 
and end our prayers by making pn our person the 
the Cross, while We say : “In the name of the Father, and of v 
the Son, and'of the Holy Ghost, Amen.” That this is aii an¬ 
cient custom is evident from the words of Tertullian whp 
lived in the second century: “In all our- 'actions, / 'wh^i,w0 ; ^|||| 
p^ne in Pr go out, when we dress, when we, Wash, at our 
mc^s*; before retiring to sleep,. . , we form on our Ipye- 
hfeads the sign of, the cross. These practices are not com?®^||| 
manded by a formal law of Scripture, l>ut traditidnhteacd^rffyjil^pl 
them, custom ‘confirms iliem*, fait# obseryfes-. 
miking the. 'sign of the (3rpss we .’prdfess 1 'p.ur' faith 
Trinity, the Incarnatiofi and ip th| Redemption^three of the | ■ : 

basic truths of the Christian orisligiqni , // , / 

: v. On Easter Sunday the tiairdi day after his death, ■Clirist i 'S;- : : i ;^:|^ 

^ ^ A,J i*-. - _ ,3k 3; ill*««n mTO tirf tViD Thn erf erB*riri vi rr n :A ■, A • 7/ 'Vl '.PUS 




tiines. to* ti*e A|»stjle& <ws 
strUcting them further in the faith, Christ ascended, into 
heave# from, the Mount; pf ^GJives. ■■ ■ Ten flays: liter 6 #, :<\'$' 

feast .of Pentecost, gp* -Wuitsunday ? our Saviour sent the ] 
Holy Ghost upon the Apostles While they were assembled in 
prayer. .The Apostles were thus divinely strengthened' to 
fulfllj the mission given to theifiby Christ “to preach the Gos- 1 1| 
.pet to every creature.” ■ It was on Pentecost 

, •. • • f ■. .. A®® 

' 4:10. -■=,,■• Vi.' } -'.r' U|7 : J 

*Gai; 6:14.;; ., ■ 

^GibboCs: T^e F^sk of 0ur Fathewi ]?. *• ;.f \ \ 
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the Apo stleS" began their sublime mission, arid from that day 
we date the.active life of the Church. 

Christ taught that there is a heaven and a hell. “Come 
ye blessed of my father,” said Christ, “possess the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 1 “Eye 
hath not seen”, says St. . Paul, “nor ear heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man, what "things God hath pre¬ 
pared for them that love Him.” 3 The supernatural happiness 
of Heaven consists in the union of the soul with God through 
the beatific.vision. “Now we see in a mirror, obscurely; but 
then face to face. Now 1 1 know in part; then I. shall knoW 
fully, even as I am known.” 8 In the next life union with God 
is heaven, separation from Him forever is hell. 

The suffering of hell, according to the common teaching 
of the Church's theologians, is twofold: the pain of loss, and 
. .the pain of sense. The pain of loss consists in the eternal 
separation of the soul from God and the realization that this 
separation is due to one’s own fault. This is the chief 
punishment of hell. “Perhaps the pain of homesickness;” 
says Dr. J. M. Cooper, “is as near to this pain of loss as any¬ 
thing'we suffer here on earth. Here vte do not miss God, ^so 
to speak. We have on earth all sorts of distractions and in¬ 
terests. But at death we leave all such interests and distrac¬ 
tions behind.” 4 1 ' 

Concerning the detailed specific nature of hell; flays 
Father B. L. Conway, “the Catholic Church has defined noth- 
, ing. . . It is useless, to speculate about its true nature, and 
more sensible to confess our ignorance in a question that evi¬ 
dently exceeds human understanding.” 8 While our Lord did 
/ not see fit to disclose to Us the, specific details concerning the 
nature of heaven and hell, other than that the one means 
union with God and the other separation from Him, the fact 
of their existence cannot be denied without denying the au¬ 
thority of Christ Himself. 

We. have said that Christ? came to redeem the world 
from sin. There are two different kinds of sin, original and 

i, J - - — / 

iMatt. 25:24. 

H Cor. 2:9. 

81 Cor. 18:12. 

‘Religion Outlines for Colleges, VoL 2, p. 21. 

. 6 !Fhe Question Box. p. £88. 
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actual sin. Original sin is inherited from our first parent^, 
being the state into which we are born as a result of thei^‘ 
fall. Original sin is, therefore, the privation of sanctifying; 
grace. . r ' 

Actual sin is any wilful thought, word, deed or omis4 
sion contrary to the law of God. Actual sin is of two kindfij 
mortal and venial. A mortal sin is a grievous offense com¬ 
mitted with sufficient reflection and with full consent of this- 
will. . It is so called because it robs the soul of sanctifying 
grace, which is its life, and thus brings spiritual death to thU 
soul. A venial sin is a slight offense, that is, the deed done in 
not serious, grievously 'wrong or, if it be the latter, it is per*-" 
formed without Sufficient reflection or without full consent of 
the will. For example, if a person steals a newspaper, he„ : 
commits a sin of injustice. But as it does not constitute fl|f 
grievous wrong, it would be but a venial sin. If, however, »i 
larger amount, say several hundred dollars, were stolen, that^ 
would constitute a grievous injustice, and therefore a mortal: 

* sin. li\ 

Christ came upon earth to redeem mankind from all 
their sins. That is why He is called Jesue, which means > 
Saviour, He established a Qhurch to propagate His teach¬ 
ings and to transmit to all mankind the blessed fruits of the 
Redemption. The marks \ which distinguish Christ’s j?. 
Church from all those founded by men are four—unity, sanc¬ 
tity, Catholicity and Apostolicity. 

1 The Mwrks of the True Church 

As the sailor out on the boundless deep has the com- 
pass arid, the North star to guide him safely through the 
darkness of the night over the mighcy. expanse of sea into J 
his true harbor, so the searcher after truth has marks to 
guide him out of the darkness of error into t£e Church 
founded by Christ. These guiding marks must be certain 
and plain, otherwise they might mislead the searcher after 
truth* Accordingly, Christ has invested the Church founded 
by . Him with four unmistakable characteristic marks where¬ 
by it might be known. 

First, let Us consider. its unity. Christ founded His 
Church when He gave the great commission to His Apostles, 
saying: "All power is 1 given to me in heaven and in earth. 
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Going, therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the 
jaame of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy. Ghost. 
(Teaching them to observe ail things whatsoever I have com¬ 
manded you.” fThat phrase, “all things whatsoever I have 
'commanded you,” demands faith in all His doctrines without 
^exception.' If there is ah obligation on the part of the Apos¬ 
tles and disciples to preach the Gospel, there is the corres¬ 
ponding* duty-on the part of the faithful to embrace it. 
fchrist makes this obligation explicit when He says: “Preach 
Jthe Gospel to every creature; he that believeth and is bap¬ 
tized shall be saved; he that believeth not shall be condemn- 
jed.” Furthermore, He tells them: “He that heareth you,- 
Jieareth me, and he that despiseth you, despisetih me.” St. 
'.tPaub emphasizes the necessity of this unity of faith when He 
jtells the Galatians: “But though we, or an angel from 
’ heaven, preach a gospel to you besides thaf which We have 
v preached to you, let him be anathema . . For I. give you to 
. understand, brethren, that the gospel which, was preached - 
; by me is pot according to man, Fpr neither .did I receive it pf * 
i man, nor #d I leafn it:, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” 1 . - ■ , . ,r 

|... 'This unity of faith is found in. thte ffSiatholic Church 
1 throughout all of the ^countries of the wof lfaia -her and. in r 
! her alone. The Mass at which Catholics assist every Sunday 
is the same Mass that is celebrated in 
America, and-everywhere 'under the SUBi For lyfe nrp jfiem^ ... 
hers oi a Bughiy organization that,encircles thngipbe^ and 
i / all' Under the. one visible head-^?the. Pope of Rome* the suc- 
! cessor of $t-. Peter, ; c " r ' 

j,The Second mark is sanctify.' By this wef mean that the 
! I^hurcb Is hply 1^^^ her Fbuiider, Jesus Christ, is holy andL 
■ |/the ^purce of all holiness; bic^u^e her end is to mike 1 men 
holy; because her dogmas and her sacraments are holy in> . 
!- themselves' and lead tbi hblih&ss ; iahd finally because she 1 has 
produced in ail ages members distinguished by their eminent 
; sanctity, Some of whom have shed their blood in far*offi lands ^ 
for the faith of Christ. With her, sanctity is placed above all 


temporal goods, and pien and' women leave father 1 
er, brother and sister, and home ah<i ! 
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world holds dear, to early the teachings of Christ to the far 
corners of the world. Here is the sacrifice sublime which 
surpasseth the wisdom of the world, the living proof of the 
Church's holiness. 

Moreover, St. Paul tells the Ephesians: “Christ loved 
the dhurch and delivered himself up for it that he might 
sanctify it;... that he might present it to himself a glorious 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such, thing, but 
that it should be holy an<J without blemish.” 1 This is the 
mark of the Church of Christ, which as Christ said, is “the 
sign that shall follow them that believe.” «*•' v 

Catholicity . a 

The third mark of the Church is her Catholicity. Catho¬ 
lic means universal. For since her foundation the Church 
has existed in all ages and among all nations and has every¬ 
where taught the same doctrines. Here we hgve, what tq fifty 
mind, is one of the most striking and unmistakable proofs of 
the divine' origin of the Catholic Church in the cold historical 
fact that for more than fourteen centuries after, the'death of 
Christ (there was no Christian Church in existence 'Save the 1 
Catholic Church.* The few heretical sects that arose during 
that time, withered and died away, while the Catholic Church 
alone existed throughout all Christendom. Of the many var¬ 
ious sects that exist today, none of them can - trace its 
origin back tp more than a few centuries at the most. ^Jehce> 
it must be evident to alll that they cannot have Christ for 
their Founder, since they didi not even exist at that time, nor 
for more than fourteen hundred years after His death. This 
is a point that does not demand any subtle' reasoning nor pro¬ 
longed study to sOe. It /Is a plain historical fact Which all 
pr^diruh'may reading V .};,i v . .' 

I cite it not in a critical spirit, but in a friendly manner, 
as; the most evident truth of history. The Catholic Church* 
on the other hand, has come down to us through aU the ages, 
from the momenj when Christ said to His Apostfes, “Teach 
ye all nations” to the present time. The tide of time rolling 
down through the centuries has engulfed full many a human 
institution and the rust of ages has eaten into all the edifices 
erected by the hand of man. Kingdoms, thrones and empires 

2 Eph. $:2i?'27. .‘ 
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Have risen, have grown strong and powerful, only to fall and 
He buried in the dust of ages. But both the ravages of time 
Arid the wear and tear of centuries stand powerless against 
the Catholic Church, ever ancient, yet ever fair an£ young. 
Arid why is this so? Why is she the sole exception to all the 
laws of. human decay? It is because she is not merely 
human, but divine. Divine in her foundation, divine in her 
teachings, she is human but in her. membership. The Church 
lias stood tfee test of ages and today in a world of changing 
fads alone stands immutable and unchanged, because Jesus 
Christ has -kept His promise when He said: “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I*will build iny church and the gates of 
hell shall riot prevail hgainat her.” 

i 'The historian, Macaulay, nori-CathoIic though he was, 
felt compelled by the facts nf history to pay the following tri¬ 
bute to ^heChurchV defiance of the laws of decay which have 
sung the requiem of the great institutions of the past: “There 
iS riot, and' there never Was on the .earth, a work ofvhumari 
policy so well deserving of examination as the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Chujch The. history of that Church joins together the 
two great ages of human civilization. N.Oi cither institution is 
left standing which carries the/mind back to. the times when 
the Smoke of sacrifibe rose from the Pantheon; an,d when 
camelopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian Amphi- 
theater. The proudest royal houses are but of yesterday, 

. when tcompared with the lihe of the Supreme Pontiffs That 
line we trace back in an unbroken series from the Pope—who> 
crowned Pepin in; the eighth; and far beyond the time of 
Pepin r the, august dynasty extended till it is lost in the twi¬ 
light Of fable. The republic of Venice, crime next in antiq- 
. uity. But the republic of Venice was modern when compared 
with the Papacy/; and the republic of Venice is gone, and the 
iPapacy remains. 'The' Papacy remains, not in decay, not as a, 
mere rintiquei but full of life and useful vigor. The Catholic 
Church is still sending forth to the farthest, ririds of the 
world misSiOhariegi as zealous as; jthose 1 Me landed m Kent 
. with Augpstine, and still confronting hostile kings: With the 
same spirit with which she confronted Attala. 

^She saw the commencement of all the governments and 
pf all the ecclesiastical e, tablishments that now exist in the 
World; rind we 1 feel no assurance that' she is not destined to 
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see the end of them all. She was great, and respected before 
the Saxon had set foot on Britain, before the Frank had 
passed the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still, flourish d m 
Antioch, when idols were still worshipped in the .temple of 
Mecca. And she may still exist in undiminished vigor when 
some traveler from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast 
solitude, take, his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge' v 
to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s,” Such is the tribute of his- 

tory. ,• « 

Churck is Apostolic , 

Furthermore, thd Church is apostolio. By apostolicity is . 
meant that the doctrine is the same as that taught, by the L , 
Apostles, and that the succession of rulers dates back to the 
Apostles and to their head, St. Peter. Apostolicity of doc¬ 
trine follows as a logical consequence of the Church’s unity 
of belief. Indeed, when that gifted scholar, John Henry . 
Newman, then an Anglican Divine at Oxford, set out to dis- . 
prove the Church’s claim to appstdlicity of doctrine, he con- 
sulted the writings of the early Fathers of the Church,, such ' • ; 

as St Augustine, St. Jerome; St. Basil, St. Chrysostom and 
others Who lived in the first five centuries. Hie examined the 
writings of these early Christians on such .points of doctrine 
aSi the sacraments, the R6al Presence, the devotion to tori 
Blessed Virgin, confident that he would' find 1 a disagreement 
between their writings and the teachings of the Catholic 
Church in England, in his day. And what Was the result? So' 
striking ^as the agreement, m, the identity of doctrine 
which he discovered, that he perceived that there could be 
no shadow of doubt that the teachings of theXfttholtf 
Church were the teachings of toe early Fathers, of the Apos- ; 
ties; and of Christ Himself. |t was this dear proof 6# the - 
Church’s apostolicity of doctrine that brought that fenlUaijg '.C, 
mind into the fold, though it cost him'the sacrifice, of hie I 
friends and relatives^ hiS position and worldly gaim And 1 
with him came over such" a distinguished' number of Oxford / 
scholars that the movemerit/has gone down in history as tori 

Oxford Movement, j ’• , 1 

| These, in short, are the four marks which w|JP guide the 
searcher after truth to the Church founded by Christa These 
are the bright beacon lights that will guide toe pilgrim in hie ,♦ 
^rch for truth into the true fold, Meed, so clearly and ari^ 
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unmistakably are they the marks of the Catholic Church that 
she holds that any one who approaches this subject with an 
open, unbiased mind, and studies it carefully, cannot fail to 
be convinced of the divine character of the Catholic Faith. 
She asks no one to enter without first being convinced of the 
truthfulness of her claims, confident that Christ has stamped 
upon her the unmistakable sign of her divine origin and the 
indelible seal of His abiding presence. But when that truth 
is realized, may no temporal motive or fear of worldly loss 
keep the inquirer from entrance into the Church of Jesus 
Christ. / 

Discussion Aids 


> What is the'teaching of the Church on the Trinity? How 
many Persons are in the Trinity? How many natures? Is 
belief in the Trinity against our reason? How many Persons 
- are thfere in Jesus Christ? How many natures? 

What was the mission of the Son of God among us? 
Sketch briefly the background of His'life on earth. Discuss 
the following ip relation/to the accomplishment of .His mis¬ 
sion: I. The Crucifixion: a. Friday abstinence; b. our rev¬ 
erence for, the Cross; II. The Resurrection (confirming 
miracle of*divine power). III. Ascension (in order to send 
the Holy Ghost). IV. Pentefcost (divine life instilled into 
Church). What is the teaching of the Church on heaven? On 
hell? On sin? ' /' 

What are marks of the Church ? Are they inherent in the 
nature of the Church or did Christ make them and! super¬ 
impose them as labels? Could the Church be the true Church 
of Ch?ist lacking any one,of the marks? Discuss unity and 
catholicity together. Test the-persistence of these two marks 
Jhrbugh 1900 years as a miraculous phenomenon. Can men 
sanctify themselves,without divine aid? Is the finger of God 
• evident in all four marks of the true Church ? 

Practices; ■ 

Make the Sign of the Cross without, haste and With re¬ 
flection. 1 



Make a Morning Offering of all your thoughts, words, 
and deeds in union with Christ for the salvation of the world. 

Be regular and devout in going to the sacraments, thus 
(displaying your faith in the teaching of the Church. 


Chapter IV 

PRIVATE JUDGMENT AND RELIGIOUS 
INDIFFERENTISM 

r . • * . 

The Origin and Development of a Common View 

The person interested in discovering the religious view¬ 
point prevalent in America today has but/ to advert to the .. 
utterances he hears on all sides—utterances repeated with 
such frequency as to become accepted as axioms. Every 
reader will recall such as the following: “It doesn’t matter 
much what a mad believes as long as he is sincere and does 
what is fight.” “Religionis not a creed to be believed but :a ' 
way to live.” “All religions are about equally good iThey ^ 
are all but different roads to the same destination.” “Don’t 
worry about differences in creed. The important thing, is" to 
liye right, to' keep the golden rule.” “A man will be judged 1 
not by the doctrine he believes, but by the life be lives.”. _ . 

Whatever phrasing these slogans assume there is a kin¬ 
dred sentiment running through each of . them, add all find a |j 
common agreement in their rejection of the importance of . 
belief in the dogmas* of religion. Indeed, the very word, 
“dogma” has, come to: prodiice an unpleasant reaction in the 
popular mind, and 1 to put a doctrine in ill repute one has but g 
to tbrand it with that label. ; 

* “Y~ w*. — J. —’ £1A A* nn 1 Ann IJTtii'. 


gans to* tne Jignj 01 reason »uu common sense, i>i> 4 

profitable to trace the genesis of £his .sentiment now. so: rapH ; 
pant in America. A brief glance at the factors' responsible for ffl 
its origin and development Will go a long way toward ena- , 
biing a person to fathom the mystery by which a concept, un- 
i&nowfi for practically sixteen centuries of the Christian era, 
gradually come to gain the ascendency in the religious 
thought of the American people. ! , 

Truth Tgtd Wiikqut Rancor' ' -ggi 
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amiss to state at the very outset that it is my intention to 
treat the subject in a thoroughly frank, but impartial scien¬ 
tific manner. While at times I may feel compelled by the 
laws of logic to express a vigorous dissent from the prin¬ 
ciples of indifferentism, I do so with a complete absence of ill 
will, and with nothing but sentiments of kindliness and good 
feeling toward all my fellow Americans, who may hold con¬ 
trary views. Scholars of every shade of philosophic and re¬ 
ligious (thought recognize that a discussion in which funda¬ 
mental disagreements are expressed on religious views, may 
be conducted in an impersonal manner, without engendering 
the slightest vestige of rancor. 

There is no logical reason for carrying differences in 
philosophical or religious views over into the altogether dis¬ 
parate domains of personal and social relationships. Hence, 
the reader, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, will remember 
that when at times I express a vigorous disagreement with 
some of the principles of indifferentism, I have in my heart, 
only friendship and affection for the indifferentist. For, the 
aim of the discussion is to add noi a iot or tittle to the sum 
total of the world’s rancor, but to lessen it by clarifying the 
present confusion in religious thought in America, by Show¬ 
ing the clear dictates of logic when applied to prevalent view¬ 
points in religion. 

Origin of Principle of Private Interpretation 

When Martin Luther, an Augustinian monk, on October 
81,. 1517, nailed his ninety-five theses to the doors of the 
Church at Wittenburg, and later proceeded to establish a re¬ 
ligion of his own, he set loose in th*e religious world a prin¬ 
ciple which was destined to produce consequences far beyond 
the ken of himself or his fellow reformers. It vyas the prin¬ 
ciple of the supremacy of private judgment in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Scriptures and as a guide in the religious life. 
Not that Luther, Calvin, Zwinglius, or any of the other so¬ 
-called reformers following immediately in their wake con- 
ceivedfor a single'moment of this principle as one that would 
ultimately be invoked by the maker of .every new creed as the 
basis and justification of his procedure. Luther believed that 
his own interpretation of the Scriptures was the only correct 
one—all the others were wroqg* Calvin 1 placed the same 
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degree of overwhelming confidence in his own private judg¬ 
ment. So, likewise, Zwinglius, Melapethon and the rest. 

Far from being indifferentists in religion, these reform¬ 
ers were fanatics, each believing his own particular creed 
was correct, and willing to persecute unto death all who con¬ 
tumaciously held a contrary interpretation. Far from being , 
the founders of religious tolerance, as a modern myth is fond 
of picturing them, the reformers set an example of intoler¬ 
ance and persecution which in cruelty and fanaticism has 
seldom, if ever, been equalled in the long annals of Christen¬ 
dom. 

Insisting with despotic finality $iat his judgment be ac¬ 
cepted as supreme in ali matters of religion, Martin Luther 
pronounced every one who differed from him in doctrine a 
heretic, condemning him in coarse and vulgar language* 
Thus he writes: “Whoever teaches otherwise than I teach, 
condemns God, and must remain a child of hell.” 1 And again: 
“I can hear and endure npthing which id against my teach¬ 
ing.” 8 

The Intolerance of the Reformers 

When the peasants, led astray by Luther’s example of 
the private interpretation of Scripture to suit one’s fancy, 
sought to carry out their oWn ideas of the meaning of the 
Bible, thus provoking the ^Peasants’ War,Luther turned on 
them with sayage ruthlessness, urging the nobles .to kill these 
“children of the devil” and to track them down like dogs. His 
advice was followed literally. Thousands of these poor peas;* 
ants were murdered with atrocious crufelty, In one of thei 
letters of Erasmus/ the number of slain is placed at.100,000. 
Far from regretting such an orgy of wanton human 
slaughter, Luther prided himself upon it saying: “I, Martin 
Luther, slew all the peasants in the rebellion, for I said that 
they should be slain*; ail their blood is upon my head. But I 
cast it on the Lord God, who commanded me to speak in this 
way.” 4 

igaemtliche Werke XXVIII, 840. . 

SWorks, ed. Walcb, VIII, 1974. 

*Epis. 80S. - 

«Werke, Erl. edition LEX, p. 284 Table Talk; see also Grisar, Vol. m, 
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Inst ead V)f becoming gentler and more tolerant with age, 

•„ Luther grew more rancorous and vituperative. A short time 

\ before his death he wrote'two frightfully abusive pamphlets. 

One was “Against the Papacy, founded by the devil, at 
Home,” the other was against the Jews. The frontispiece in 
the first pamphlet was a shockingly vulgar picture of a piece ' 
with the contents. This production, the German historian, 

■ Doellinger, termed “a document whose origin can scarcely be 
explained Otherwise than by supposing that Luther wrote the j 
most of it when under the influence of intoxicating drink.” 1 ■ 

Persecution of Jews , ; 

i . ' - ' . ' .. r 

His attack against the Jews likewise bristles with vile ; 

epithets* such as, “young devils damned to hell.” He sum- * 
moned his followers in Germany “to burn down Jewish 
schools and synagogues, and throw pitch and/sulphur into the 
flames; to destroy their houses; to confiscate their reddy 
‘ cmoney in goid and silver: to take from them their sacred 
Books, even the whole Bible ; tp forbid their holding any re¬ 
ligious services under penalty of death ; and if that did not , 

* help matters, to hunt them out; pf the country like, mad 
dogs !”*' It wad in this spirit of bitter hostility and intoler-. ; 

ante toward all who held a single theological; viewpoint other j 
than his own that Luther persisted until bhetfinal curtain 4 
fell. ; ' i ' • • 

/ After a painstaking siudy of the re fo^n . hfo and u I 

writings, that impartial student pf history, John L. Stoddard, . . 

formulates the following conclusion concerning Luthe s , 

attitude toward freedom of conscience;: “It is commonly said . ,\ 

that Luther inaugurated the 'right, of free investigation. 

' Npthing is less tr™ stalked of it, as a reason for abandon- 
ing the traditions of the Church, but he did his utmost- tp 
bring about complete subjection to aii unassailable. Bijbia # \ 

ifie interpreted if l He instituted thus a Pope of p^httd \ 

papar, instead of a Pope of flesh and! bjood. Moreover * stnce 
he constituted himself the rndhovitative interpreter of the 
Bible,Me practically' claimed for himself infallibility* One of 
Luther’S contemporaries, Sebastian Frank,, wrote despon- 

" * Doellinger, “Latter” *♦' 48- ■]£f :! ff!%.; 111 i 

*“buth6r , i Works," 
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dently: ‘Even under the Papacy one had more freedom than 
now.’ M1 

This tyrannical attitude in matters of conscience was 
not confined to Luther. It prevailed among the reformers fol¬ 
lowing in his footsteps. It was implicit in the system. For, 
in order to secure any coherence in his ranks, it was neces¬ 
sary for each reformer to set up his private judgment as su¬ 
preme and absolute, and to insist upon all his followers 
moulding their judgment in conformity with the pattern 
which he designed for them. Otherwise there would have 
been no unity within, the organization, but, instead thei^/- 
1 would have been as many'erdeds as there were individuals ex¬ 
ercising their private judgments. . 

• ' Examples , 

Take Calvin, for example, as he may be said to typify in 
this regard the attitude Of the whole swarm of so-called re¬ 
formers following in Luther’s tracks. In his letter to Aubeter- 
red, Calvin claimed infallible authority, regarding himself as 
the mouthpiech of God, saying: “God has conferred upon me 
the authority to declare what is good and what is bad.” 2 
In, consonance with this premise; he demanded death by fire 
or sword for all who differed from him. His long imprison¬ 
ment of his theological opponent, Servetus,’ and his Subse¬ 
quent burning of him to death over 1 a slow fire; casts a lurid 
light upon the kind of religious freedom which the reformers 
brought into the world. 

Nor was the case otherwise with the early settlers of 
America. - Braving the perils of the sea to find in the New 
World the religious libertydenied them in the Old, the Puri¬ 
tans- straightway proceeded to display violent antagonism 
arid intolerance toward all who sought to worship God in a 
manner different from them. The voyage across the Atlantic 
brought a change of skies but not pf mind! Like the individ¬ 
ual reformers the Puritans regarded religious liberty as 
a boon for themselves, but as ah evil for all who disagreed 
with them. Hence the heretic in America,found himself re¬ 
ceiving from the hands of the early colonists the same hostile, 
treatment that was his portion in the Old World The early 

1 Stoddard, J. L» Rebuilding a Lost Fottb, pp. 97, 'W. 

^“Letters Francaises,” YoLT, pp. 
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history of the colonists in America wrote but another chap¬ 
ter in the age-old story of the persecution of the dissidents 
by, the dominant religious group. ■ ' * 

the Swing of the Pendulum \ 

'How is it then that there has come to dominate the 
thought of the great masses-of people in America a philos¬ 
ophy of religion which is the very opposite, of the one pre¬ 
vailing for eighteen centuries in Europe and for many years 
in the history of America? Why is it that apparently the 
.majority of American people will give ready assent*to the, 
declaration of the popular lecturer'that, “it doesn’t matter 
what a man believes; all religions are equally good; creeds 
don’t count, it’s the life that ope lives that matters,” when 
their ancestors for centuries believed that orthodoxy of 
creed was of paramount importance? Why is it that denomi¬ 
national lines are so blurred, with e^en professing members 
worshipping in a church of one denomination on one Sunday 
and in one of a different creed on the next? 

• America has recently had the amazing spectacle of a 
prominent .Baptist minister, the Rev. Dir; Harry E. Fosdick, 
serving as the'regular preacher in a Presbyterian Church in 
the nation’s metropolis. The spectacle ho longer amazes. On' 
the contrary, the only amazement caused the -general public 
was the action of -a conference of Presbyterian, Sfundiftoril w. 
rudely presuming to question the orthodoxy' of the Baptist 
✓ preacher's views'in the, light of the Presbyterian* creed. The 
general consensus of editorial comment in the nation's press 
was 1 that the action of the Presbyterian ministers in , pro¬ 
testing that there was such a. thing as a difference between 
a Baptist minister’s teaching and the Presbyterian creed 
was in the eyes of the general public pimply a case of “mufch 
ado about nothing.” Whence has come this complete swing 
oi thO pendulum from an absolute insistence ^ at the cost of 
Me ibse^lM Upon the paramount importance of dOcfadhal or- 
tpodoxy to a complete disregard, Which at times #m$# aP* 
proaches, contempt, for religious dogmas and denOminatioiial 

creeds? " J. .• j . ._. . , 

the Supremacy^okilfiiivaie V 

to understand how the viewpoint of rfciigicms -indiflea* 
antism, with its flabby tbinkfli* with, its obvious tontradte? 
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tions, with its sentimental effervescence, with its negation of 
the first principles of logic and the dictates of common sense, 

With its implicit denial of the validity of objective criteria of 
truth and error, could yet become the dominant philosophy or .% 
religion among the people of America, it is necessary to re- ; 
call the principle which Martin Luther ushered into the re¬ 
ligious world. ... - , - 

It is the principle of the supremacy of private judg- t 
ment in the interpretation of Scripture and as a guide in thp 
religious life. While Luther at first formulated it as a prin¬ 
ciple to be used by others, he later wished to, reserve its 
application to his own judgment. But his example proved 
more powerful than his words. It became infectious. Little 
did he foresee apparently that he was unleashing a hydra 
that was destined, to divide his own sect into twenty-onU; 
different’ divisions, and that has brought—and is still bring* 
ing—more disintegration and division into Christianity than 
all the hetesiarchs before or since his time. Like the fabled 
serpent* Hydra, that had nine heads and grew two more for ^ 
every one cut off, this principle g^ves birth to two- new sects' 
Whenever two members of a denomination -disagree* by coife 
stituting the private judgment of each d|ssident\Supreme and 
beyond appeal. The five hundred and more different religious 
sects making up Protestantism today are but the, mature 
fruition of Luther’s principle-of -the supremacy of private 
judgment in religW. * c ’ .. 

Let us analyze the implicktions of this principle. Clearly 
contained therein is the implication of the invalidity of . 
objective icrheria tor the- determination of truth. The m* 
toria have become purely subjective, * For according to, the. 
principle which Luther .exemplified in the formafapn of hij 
CTeed, that is to M accepted which appeals-to the in^viduall, 
and rejected fif it dbes not. Thus When Lufch# found mat St. ! 


threw it overboard. Why ? Because' it does-not make the 
isame forceful appeal to him; as his own doctrine of-salvation 
by “faith alone.” : v , 


“atone” after t 
l'gonu 
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make it square with his pet doctrine. When reproached for 
this, Luther offered simply his own will and pleasure as com¬ 
plete justification for his procedure. That it may be evident 
to all that the writer is not imputing to Luther a reason other 
than the one which Luther assigned, we will quote his 
own words :• “You tell me what a great fuss the Papists are 
making because the word ‘alone* is not in the text of Paul. 
If your Papist makes such an unnecessary row about the 
Word ‘alone*, say right out to him: ‘Dr. Martin Luther will 
have it so/ and say ‘Papists and asses are one and the! same 
thing.* 7 will have it so, and I order it to be so, and.my vriti 
is reason enough.” 1 


Instead of subscribing to the viewpoint of the modern 
indifferentist that it does not matter much what a man be¬ 
lieves, as long as he does what is right, Luther held almost 
the direct opposite, namely,/that it does not matter much 
what a man does as long as ne believes aright. 

7n throwing overboard all objective .criteria for the 
determination of religious truth, Luther enthroned the sub¬ 
jective reaction of the individual With all its. whims and 
caprices as the dominant principle in the establishment of a 
doctrinal creed. But when subjectivism is made the car¬ 
dinal principle in any system of belief, there is left no ration¬ 
al means by which error can be demonstrated, or the vaga¬ 
ries of a capricious nature effectively checked. For, each in¬ 
dividual finds in his, own subjective reaction a sufficient 
reason for hjs religious faith. It has become supreme and in¬ 
fallible, and beyond it there ip no court of appeal. For, it is 
in the same domain as taste and fancy, concerning which 
philosophers have long maintained it is futile to dispute. 


It is npt probable that Luther had any clear perception 
of the intrinsically divisive implication of the principle he 
introduced into the religious world, Principles, however, 
have a peculiar habit-—especially when permitted to 1 function 
for a sufficient length of time—of gradually bringing to the 
surface in explicit form, implications which were lurking un¬ 
der cover/ unperceived and .unsuspected. As Cardinal New¬ 
man with profound penetration has,pointed out: “Principles. 

. l Quoted by J. L. Stoddard, Rebuilding a tost Faith, pp. 101-10& 
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will develop themselves beyond the arbitrary points of which 
you are so fond, and by which hitherto they have been 
limited, like prisoners on parole.” 1 1 


The Fruits of Private Judgment 


It is this principle of subjectivism, namely, the supre-\ 
macy of private judgment, which has been working as a 
leaven in the bosom of Christianity for four centuries, and 
which is responsible for the present Widespread disintegra¬ 
tion and anarchy that has torn Protestantism into hundreds 
of different warring creeds, making soviet Russia With its 
Bolshevist revolutions seem, in comparison, like a model of 
orderly government It is this principle which has spread 
ruin and,chaos throughput Christendom, making the divi* 
sions ip Christianity a laughing stock in the eyes of the 
' pagan World, and causing them.to exclaim to the missionaries 
sent, to convert them: “When you Christians cm first agree 
among youyselves as to the true religion, then cqme and im¬ 
part the truth to us—but not before.’* It is this principle of 
subjectivism that is responsible for the sloughing off of Cleaav 
!y defined^dogma, the blurring of denominational lipes, and 
the making of religion a matter Of the feelings and epio- 
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Throwing aside the chart and compass of reasop and 
the north star of a divinely established teaching authority, 
this principle plunged' the bafknf religion- upon a dark 
stormjb sea, tossed about by the tempests of subjective feel¬ 
ings and the passions; that stir ceaselessly within the human 
breast. It is this principle which is the prolific mother of 
modern* reldgioud ipdiffereptism, in which vague half-truths 
and obvious .doptradictions dressed- up in pleasant senti- 
■ mental garb are eagerly pressed to the bosom- without -.So *“ 

much as being questioned for their credentials. •’ l %0 '^/Sll 
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coarse skin of Esau. Isaac, hearing the soft voice ;(bf 
iad filing the rough skih/of Esau, voiced his perplexity,, 
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Baying: “The voice is indeed the voice of Jacob, but the hands 
are the hands of Esau.” 1 

So the person who holds up to the light of reason and of 
objective reality the common utterances of the indifferentist 
that “all religions are equally good and true” will be com¬ 
pelled like Isaac to recognize the dual character , of the sub¬ 
ject confronting him, and say: “The statement as an in¬ 
tellectual assertion is perfectly false, but the sentiment is 
kindly and agreeable. It has the voice of'Jacob, but the 
covering of the beloved Esau.” 

> Nfit Logical, but Popular 

The philosqphy of religious indifferentism which pre¬ 
vails in Ametica today cannot he explained as the resultant 
of any sustained effort in logical reasoning. Its roots must 
be traced hack to the principle of subjectivism which Luther 
introduced into the world in making the private judgment of 
the individual autonomous and. supreme’ in matters of faith. 
For, if the principle of subjectivism be admitted, then the 
subjective reaction of the individual, with its large core of 
feeling and emotion, becomes the sole criterion <?f religious 
truth and error. If all the creeds produce about the same 
subjective reaction, the same emotional response, the indi¬ 
vidual concludes,, and quite/logically, on the basis of his fun¬ 
damental assumption* that all ^religions are about equally 
good and true. That is why the philosophy of modern relig¬ 
ious indifferentism is but the logical sequel of the principle of 
subjectivism—the twentieth century harvest of the sixteenth 
century seed. » ’ • '. 

That tiiis principle of subjectivism is still as dominant 
in the Protestantism of today as it was in Luther’s time is 
clearly evident from a perusal of Hasting’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, the standard work among modern Protestant scholars. 
Writing on the inspiration and authority of the Bible as a 
guide for. the individual, A. Steward says therein: “More 
pressing, perhaps, than even the distrust of criticism which 
prevails in many quarters, is the search for authority. If the 
Bible is not to be like an Act of Parliament, operative, ‘to* the 
last and farthest extremity of the letter/ how is it to retain 
that quality which the Westminster Confession ascribes to it 

-i - . r • ^ 1 

*<3ea> 27:22. 
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of being the final court of appeal in all controversies of relig¬ 
ion? How is the divine and authoritative element to be sep¬ 
arated from the human and fallible? How, in fact, is revela¬ 
tion, in the sense of communicated knowledge, possible by 
means of the Scriptures?. . . Denney quotes with approval 
the words of Robertson Smith, in which he gives a modern 
rendering of the testimony of the Holy Spirit: ‘If I am asked 
why I receive Scripture as the wprd of God, and as the only 
perfect rule of faith and life, I answer with all the fathers of 
the Protestant Church: Because the Bible is the only record 
of the redeeming love of God, because in the Bible alone I 
find God drawing near to man in Christ Jesus, and declaring 
to us in Him His will for our salvation. And this record 1 
know to be true by the witness of His spirit in mp heart, 
whereby I am assured that none other than God Himself is 
able to speak such words to my soul.* Denney, however, 
clearly perceives what we have pointed out above, that this is 
a 'doctrine of the Divine message-to man/ not ‘a doctrine of 
the text on Scripture/. His view is that .coming to Scrip¬ 
ture ‘without any presuppositions whatever/ without any 



‘antecedent conviction that it is inspired/ we - become con¬ 


vinced, that it is inspired because ‘it asserts its authority over w 
us as we read/ it has * power to lodge in our minds Chris? 
tianity and its doctrines as being not only generally but d/ivi- ; 
nely true /—its power to do this being ‘precisely what we 


mean by inspiration/” r 

But neither Steward* nor Denney, nor Smith throw a 
single ray of light upon • the baffling problem of explaining 
ihy so'many divergent and contradictory interpretations 
result from the perusal of comparatively simple passages if 
each individual 1 reader is really inspired as to the truth con-' 
tained therein by the Holy Spirit. HoW can the Holy Ghost, 
the Spirit of Truth, inspire individuals to draw from the 
Holy Scripture contradictory meanings? In seeking to make 
each individual inerrant in his reading of the. Bible* they 
make the Holy Spirit the> father of lies and falsehood. Ifr 
each individual feels “assured that hone other than God 
Himself is able to speak such words to my soul,” then there 
remains no external authority to check the vagaries of thq; 

- lDictionary of the Bible, ed. by James Hastings,, Vol, I, p. 298. Scrib- , 
secs, N« ?• 1 ..'V, ■■ i 
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capricious spirit, for each individual has constituted his own 
subjective reaction as the final court of appeial. Is it any 
wonder then that Protestantism continues to this day to be 
the fertile mother of sects and divisions that it was in Lu¬ 
ther’s day? For, in its very bosom it still harbors the prin¬ 
ciple of subjectivism, the principle of division, with no ex¬ 
ternal or objective agency to restrain it from breaking out 
on its ceaseless rampage. , 

America — A . Stronghold of Religious indifferentism 

It is interesting to note that the phenomenon just de¬ 
scribed is peculiarly characteristic of America. In probably, 
no, other country in the world is the view that it does not 
matter -what religious creed a man professes so widespread 
as in our OTpi, In traveling through the various countries 
of Europe one finds the people surprised on hearing of the 
hot uncomhaon practice in America of persons attending the 
services of a particular denomination on one Sunday, and .the 
services of a different church on the, next. True, religious in- 
tlifferentism has filtered through iff" a email degree info a 
nuhiber of counties, due to a considerable extent to the 
spread of American travel and to' the infiltration of American 
literature. America remains, however, its true home, anfi the 
paradise where it thrives most luxuriously. 

The Question may be raised, however, as to, why America 
should be the special breeding ground of religious indifferent- 
ism. The explanation is to be found in the consideration of * 
the following circumstances: First, the population of this 
country has become a virtual cross section of the population 
of the Old World 1 , and a mosaic of its different religions. It 
has had, therefore, for many years a far greater diversity of 
religious faiths, than any other country in the world. The 
diversity resulting from the adherent? of the various relig¬ 
ions in the Old World bringing their creedal viewpoints with 
them to the New World has beentfurther increased bycdn- 
•tniued' divisions within denominations, and by the birth of 
ihapy new sects indigenous to American soil. It is an urn* 
usual year,^indeed, that 'does not witness the arrival of one 
oir more sects. .■ ' \ j-. ^ j •. , 

The spectacle of over five hundred! different sects pro- 
claiming different creeds; each insisting upon certain fea- 
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tures as important which all the others are lacking, and 
which it alone has, so overwhelms the ordinary man in the 
street as to leave him in a daze of bewilderment and con¬ 
fusion. How is he to find time to investigate each Of these 
myriad creeds to ascertain which is the true one? The pfos- 
pect of accomplishing such a Herculean task simply staggers 
him. Furthermore, he sees the leaders of all these denomina- - 
tions hopelessly disagreeing among themselves. What is the 
reaction of the ordinary layman to this Babel of confusion 
and contradiction? It is as natural as it is inevitable. It is * 
the feeling that it does hot matter much after all what a man 
believes as long as he does what is right. It is the easiest way 
of escape from a difficult and disagreeable task. It is the 
pleasant path of least resistance—the route chosen by the 
vast millions of pleasure loving Americans. It is in conso¬ 
nance*, too, with the principle of subjectivism in religion.; 

The Easiest Way * 

The second factor in the espousal of indifferentism by 
the American people as their dominant religious philosophy 
may be found in the fact that the principal emphasis of this 
philosophy is upon the action rather than Upon the thinking 
that lies behind the act. It stresses the-importance of getting 
. results. In so doing it harmonizes with the national ^temper¬ 
ament of the American people as a nation of “doers” rather 
than thinkers. The motor type is regarded with the highest 
esteem. Functionalism is the prevailing philosophy m bus* 
ness—the philosophy of “getting things /done. By this 
standard a man's success is largely measured. Americans are 
particularly fond of the scriptural text: “By their fruite you 
shall know them.” We have made it our national shibbo- 


In thus emphasizing the importance of action and con¬ 
duct the indifferentist is 'right. For the viewpoint of the 
religious indifferentist is not completely fallacious. Nothing 
that is totally erroneous could ever have won the number of 
adherents which indifferentism has won. It is a half-truth; 
and it iff because of the germ of truth -that is in it that it haff 
won its following. While correct in its emphasis upon the 
imnortance of conduct, it is myopic and Wrong in its neglect 
and denial of the importance of an objectively sound and 
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truthful creed as a basis of religious faith. It overlooks the 
fact that all conduct has its roots in thought. If the thinking 
is erroneous^ the resultant action will not be entirely correct, 
s but will reflect the shortcoming in the thought. It overlooks 
also the fact that God wishes to be. worshipped not only in 
deed but in thought. He wishes the homage of our minds 
as well as of our bodies. The indifferenti'st does not appar¬ 
ently advert sufficiently to that scriptural coupsel which ex¬ 
presses so profound a psychological truth: “As a man think- 
' eth in his heart so is he.” 


They Lack Religious Instruction 

The third factor may fie traced to the fact that in Amer¬ 
ica, all denominational creeds enjoy the same political rights, 
r They are all equal in the eyes of the civil law. There is un¬ 
doubtedly a jendency to carry over this concept of the equal- 
' ity of all creeds from the sphere of jurisprudence to the 
field of reason and conscience! The tendency toward this 
tarrying over in thought is. further increased by the com¬ 
plete exclusion of religious instruction in the public schools, 
bo that the majority of-the people of America have but 
vague general ideas as to definite religious doctrines. Conse-. 
quently they fall rather easy victims, to such specious shibbo¬ 
leths of the indifferentist as: “It doesn’t matter much what, 
a man. believes as long as he does what is right." “Allrer 
ligions are about equally good.” These pass ingratiatingly ' 
before their eyes with all the solemn splendor of unquestion- 
ed platitudes. •’ v • ' ' 

- From, what has been said thus far, it will be seen that 
' r the key to the solution of the perplexing problem of discover¬ 
ing how millions of people in America could espouse the phil- 
, osophy Of religious mdifferentism with all its contradictions 
and inconsistencies',, is to fie found chiefly in thd principle of 
bubjectiyism introduced into the religious world by Luther. 

By making the private judgment; of each individual supreme, 

- this principle became the prolific mother of innumerable re¬ 
ligious sects. Confronted with the Herculean task of deter- 
^ Inifiing Which one of these hundreds of warring creeds is ; 

really the true Church of Christ, vast numbers .of the Abier- 
[ |can people have simply raised 1 aloft the white '•) 

rendering to,the apparent hopelessness of such a taa£ -tod . 
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seeking an easy escape by declaring that all creeds are about • 
equally good and that it doesn’t matter much anyway what a 
man believes as. long as he does what is right. 

\ 

Discussion Aids 

Discuss modern rejection of belief in dogma of religion, 
What is the historical origin of modern-indifferentism. Give 
Luther’s Attitude. Trace degeneration of Luther’s position 
on right of free investigation into intolerance and persecu-' 
tion. Discuss example of Calvin and other so-called reform¬ 
er noting the transition from insistence upon doctrinal <n* 
thodoxy to disregard for creeds. V 

Sum up the case for private judgment, noting and dis* 
cussing the results: a. Rejection of objective criteria; % 
Adoption of subjective criteria. Discuss the fruits of private 
judgment as resulting in tfie development of modern godless 
states. Name and discuss three factors; explaining religious 
4 ndifferentism in America. 

Practices: * 

Avoid suspicion of indifference in the practice of you? 
jreligion and so i . ' ^ 

'Be on time at Mass. ' ,v , - 

Assist with devotion by using a missal or prayerboOk. ■>,, j. 
Become a faithful .member of some of the Church so* 

















Chapter V 

) 

IS ONE RELIGION AS GOOD AS ANOTHER? 

A Plain Answer %o a Common Question\ 

Let us now examine the philosophy of religious indif- 
ferentism to see whether or not any rational person can be 
logically justified in holding it. We shall bring it to trial 
'first before the bar of reason, and then before the tribunal of 
divine revelation. 

In maintaining that, one religion is as good as another, 
regardless of how much the various religions differ from one 
another, the indifferentist makes an assertion which is 
opposed to the very first principle of logic and common sense 
as welh It is a law of logic that contradictory statements 
cannot be true at the same time. If one statement is true, 
then all the statements which contradict it are false. Deny 
this .principle of logic and you deny all possibility of correct 
human reasoning. 

Thus, for example, a teacher holds before a class ol 
fifteen pupils a sheet of white paper, asking each pupil to 
state the color of the paper. He hears fifteen divergent ans¬ 
wers. One says it; is ■ "blue,” another, “red,” another, 
“purple,” another, “yellow,” another, “green,” and so on 
down to the fifteenth pupil, who alone says it is white.” Let 
us suppose that the teacher has much affection for every 
member of his class, that he would tell them that they are all 
correct, rather than that they are all wrong save one. Sup¬ 
pose then that he were thus to -address them after the fashion 
of the indifferentist: “Children, you are all equally correct. 
You* who say it is purple, you who say it is red, you who say 
it. is green, and all the rest of ^ou are equally correct with 
the pupil who says it. is white. Each one of you is Correct, 
and no one of you is wrong.” While one might not be disr 
posed to question the affection and large^heartedness of such; 
a teacher, every one would be compelled to question his san* 
ity.. In giving full rein to, the impulses; of the heart, ha 
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stifles all the dictates of reason and common sense. He is 
able to agree/with these fifteen divergent answers simul¬ 
taneously only at the cost of intellectual suicide. 

Is it not passing strange how people will recognize the 
validity of this elementary principle of logic in all the prac- - 
tical concerns of their daily life, and then upon entering the 
domain of religion promptly proceed to throw it overboard? 
Yet that is precisely what the indifferentist does. He at¬ 
tempts the same impossible mental gymnastics as the teacher 
above described. 

Do not the various denominations differ from one an- .. 
other just as obviously and flagfantly as the pupils did in 
their answers? Thus in answer to the question, “How many 
persons are there in God?” the Unitarian replies “Only One,”' 
while the Methodist answers “Three; the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy .Ghost.” , Is it possible for any person to say ' 
in reply: “I agree with both of you. You are both correct?” 
Not without destroying all possibility of correct, human 
reasoning. % 

Differences In Doctrine of Sects • , 

• This instance of difference in doctrine between the 
Methodist and the Unitarian 1 can be paralleled on down the 
line among all the creeds. For, each seof constitutes a distinct 
denomination only because it differs on some one Or more, im* 
portaht doctrines from all the other .epeeds. Thus, Baptists! 
reject infant baptism hsinvalid, while Lutherans regard it as. 
valid- Catholics believe that the Holy Eucharist contains the 
•body and blood, soul and divinity of Our Saviour, while Pres, 
tatelans. regard Holy Communion as merely a symbol or 1 
reminder of Christ. ' 

These are the differences which our, Holy Father; Pius 
XI, in his encyclical on frue Reli&iouk Unity, on January 6, 
1928, points out as frustrating aU efforts of Pan-Uhri£tians 
at attaining real unity, ’‘Through what agreement,” he asks,, 
“could men of opposed opinions become one and the same so- 
ciety of the faithful? Row, for example, can they who 
affirm that sacred tradition is a true source of divine reyela- 
tipn and they who deny it* become members of one church? 
They who hold that an ecclesiastical hierarchy formed of 
bishop , priests and mihiatersis divinely constituted and.they 
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who assert that little by little it has been introduced through 
conditions of time and events? They who adore Christ really 
present in the Most Holy Eucharist by that wonderful change 
of bread and'wine called transubstantiation, and they who 
say that the Body of Christ is present there only by faith or 
through the sign and power of the, sacrament; they who hold 
that in the Eucharist there is a true sacrifice as well as a 
sacrament, and they who say that it is only a remembrance 
or commemoration of the sufferings of Our Lord? They who 
believe it good and useful to pray to the saints reigning with 
Christ and above all to Mary, the Virgin Mother of Jesus, 
and they who pretend that such a form of worship is wrong 
because it draws from the^honor due Jesus Christ, ‘the one 
mediator of God and man.* 1 

I 

“In such great differences of opinions we do not know 
how a road may be paved to the unity of the Church save 
alone through one teaching authority, one sole law of belief 
and one sole faith among Christians. Moreover, we know 
how easy is the path to neglect of religion, to indifferentism 
and also to modernism which holds the very same error, to 
wit: Dogmatic truth is not absolute but relative, it is propor¬ 
tionate to the different needs of times and places and to the 
various tendencies of the mind since it is not based upon an 
unchanging revelation, but is to be accommodated to the 
life of men.” 

, Consequences Are Far-Reaching 

From these fundamental differences in doctrine there 
flow practical corollaries of far-reaching consequence. For, 
if the Unitarian be right whep he says Christ is a mere man, 
then the Anglican who esteems Him as divine and so adores 
Him becomes guilty of idolatry.' By the same token/ if the 
Anglican is right, then the Unitarian who denies His divin¬ 
ity, and refuses to worship'Him as divine, but treats Him as 
a mere human, becomes guilty of blasphemy. In other words, 
the proposition of the indifferentist that all creeds are equally 
good, means in its concrete significance that vice is as good as 
virtue, falsehoods as good as truth; and idolatry as good as 
true worship. It meads the obliteration of all objective cri- 

L Tim. 2:5. 
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teria for the determination of truth and the negation of all 
human reason. 

There may be some, however, who will say that the prin¬ 
ciple of the indifferentist that one religion is as good as an¬ 
other is valid if applied to the various denominations of Pro¬ 
testantism to the exclusion of Catholicism. Even this ex¬ 
pedient will not avail. For, while the principle of private 
judgment is basic among all Protestant sects, yet they differ 
from one another in the objective doctrines m which they 
profess to believe. Thus, the pathetic complaint of Theodore 
Beza, one of the early reformers of, the sixteenth century, is 
as true now as when he uttered it. “Our people, he bewails, 
“are carried away by every wind of doctrine. If you know 
what their religion is today, you cannot tell what it maybe 
tomorrow. In what single point are those churches, which 
declared war against the Pope, united among themselves? 
There is not one point which is not held by some of them as. 
an article of the faith and by others rejected as aa im- 

piety.** 1 

Thus it is seen that when held up to the light of reasop, 
indifferentism stands condemned as intrinsically repygnan , 
and as obliterating all distinctions between truth and <error. 
We would be justified in resting our case here after having 
secured such an indietment of indifferenhsm before the hg 
of human reason. Because of the importance oftheissue^ 
inv“however, we shall lay the case before the tribunal 
1T i Ai in’np revelation. We shall ascertain if the voice of eter- 
nal tenth speaks in accents different from the voice of human 


reason. 


i 

Christ Was Not An Indifferentist 


Time was When Christians were willing to follow the ex- 
ample of their Divine Master and His Apostles in braving 
tm-ture and death itself rather than deny or even modify the 
tenets of their religion^ faith. For their refusal tp deny 
rhrist and offer incense to the idols of pagan Rome, hundreds 
of Christians in the first three centuries were thrown 
into the Roman amphitheatre to be torn limb from hmb by 
the savage beasts of the arena, while many others were 

i£pist.ad Attd. Dudit, ’ 
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coated with pitch and tar and burned alive to illumine at 
night the courses for the chariot races of the Romans l 1 

For, still fresh in the minds of these early Christians 
was that memorable scene wherein Christ had set them the 
example of unswerving loyalty to the truths of a super¬ 
natural revelation at the cost of life itself. The dramatic 
• scene was enacted before the high priest, Caiphas, in the 
crowded court room of the Jewish Sanhedrin on the eve of 
Sis death. Caiphas rising up from his seat addressed Christ 
with the challenging words: "I adjure Thee by the living 
God, that Thou ’tell us if .Thou be the Christ the Son of 
Gof” 2 ' 

Now thdre was a law among the Jews that subjected to 
capital punishment the person who claimed divine honors. 
Chnst knew full well that if He answered that question in the 
affirmative He was sealing His own death warrant. He 
knew also that if He would but deny His divinity the'Jews 
would have no legal charge against Him and He could escape 
the impending tragedy. In the face of .this knowledge, with¬ 
out equivocation or evasion, but with’'rapier-like precision, 
the Master answered simply and clearly: “Thou hast said 
it.” And forthwith they led Him quit©-be crucified. 

. Hence Christ went to His death upon the ignominious 
cross rather than save 1 His life by modifying in the slightest 
degree one single tenet of His teaching. That was 1 the ex¬ 
ample Which loomed up before the minds of the Christian 
worjd for centuries, prompting them to an unfaltering loyal¬ 
ty to 1 His teachings, causing them to regard orthodoxy of 
faith as of supreme importance, and to preclude the accept¬ 
ance of the viewpoint that it is a matter of comparative in- 
.diffierence as to whether one accepts, rejects, or modifies the 
teachings for which Christ died:' , 

i '( .^ho procedure of Christ in refusing to soften or tone 
down.Hip answer to the question of Caiphas to suit th ^prej¬ 
udices of the Jewish Sanhedrin is typical of His manner of 
teboblng ^during Hjs entire public ministry., it. is- plear,, tbierb- 
fore, that Christ Himself was;'nb indifforentidt. 

*Aube, Histoire des persecutions de tliglise. p.' Sfl; D6 Sossi-Duchesn#, 
Slartyrologium meronymiqnum, 84* ’ r T 

^Matt, 26:68* / ,• 
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Indifferentism In the Light of RevekMon 

Let us inquire now if Christ imposed the same obliga¬ 
tion upon His disciples and all those who would come .to the 
knowledge of the faith through their teaching. In other 
words, did Christ command the Apostles to teach His exact 
doctrine, and impose upon thejr hearers the obligation of 
accepting all the doctrines taught by the Apostles? If Christ 
issued this dual command v then religious indifferentism 
stands condemned before the tribunal of divine revelation. 

Let us examine, therefore, the very v wprds with which 
our divine Saviour establishes His 'Church and commissions 
the Apostles to preach the gospel. To obviate any objections, 
from our flon-Catholic readers, the texts will be taken from 
the Protestant version of the Bible. These are the words of 
Christ to the Apostles: “All authority hath been given unto 
Me in heaven and on earth. Go ye, therefore, and make di£- 
rioles of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them 
+n ohqerve all things whatsoever I command you: and lo, 1 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 1 ‘ And: 
He said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to the whole creation. He that believeth and is bap¬ 
tized shall be saved; but be that disbelieved shall be con* 

demI ?rom these words of Christ, a two-foW obligation is &n+ 
First the Apostles are commissioned to preach the gos- 
i / ii nations without exception. Christ came to save the 
pe ii a ni ^m^Sd£d He wanted His religion, therefore, to 
Sne the uhiversel religion of the whole human rMe.0 
any race or even any individual would refuse to accent 
region the aim and purpose of the divine revelation would 
to that extent be frustrated. 

Secondly* Christ imposed upon the Apostles obliga¬ 
tion of teaching tbe same identical doctrines which He bad 
taught them': “Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I command you.” In oth6r words, the Appstles wmd 
Tint to teach different doctrines in accordance with the diyeiv 
gcnt wS and fannies of eaoh individual. On the cph^ 
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/they were charged to teach “all things whatsoever*' Christ 
. had 'delivered unto them. They were given no liberty, to 
■■ teach one doctrine and reject another. The entire Christian 
gospel hung together as one gfceat organic whole. This, they 
were ' to impart, without omission or addition, without 
change or mutilation, to the whole world.' 

Having established the. fact that Christ charged His 
Apostles to teach the same identical truths to all nations, the 
question may still remain in the minds of some as to whether 
Christ made the acceptance of the gospel, message obligatory 
upon the hearers or left them free to accept, modify, or reject 
the same, It will become evident upon reflection, however, 
that Christ could not logically confer upon the Apostles the 
moral ,po^er and authority of preaching the gospel to the 
multitudes without placing upon the latter the correlative 
duty of accepting it. For, every right implies a correspond¬ 
ing duty on the part of another to respect that right. Hence 
the solemn delegation to the Apostles of the moral power of 
teaching with authority would be meaningless and contradic¬ 
tory if Christ did not impose the corresponding obligation on 
the part of the hearers to receive the message thus conveyed. 

->•' ; Belief in Christ's Teachings—A Command 

.We shall not content ourselves, however* with this ans¬ 
wer, to the question—an answer clearly implied in Christ’s 
mandate to the Apostles. For, Christ Himself has put in ex¬ 
plicit form the duty on the part of the hearers, which is im¬ 
plicit ifr His commission to -the Apostles. For, after His 
charge to the Apostles, He clearly defines the duty of the 
auditors of the gospel message, by adding immediately: “He 
|hat believeth and is baptized sh^H be saved; but he that dis- 
belieyeth shall be condemned.” 1 From, these clear words of 
(jur I)ivine Master it is apparent that He gave to the auditors 
iio lhore freedom to reject the teachings than He gave to the 
Apostles to modify them. He had come upon earth to 1 reveal 
these supernatural truths, and He made it as mandatory on 
the pjart of the listeners to, accept ihe'revelation as it was 
mandatory for the Apostles to; preach it. The ^exponent qf the 
theory that it does hot matter much what a man believes 
finds, therefore,, that his theory is the direct opposite of lit 
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teaching of Christ on the necessity®* believing the precise, 
doctrines which He committed to the world through the 
teaching of the Apostles. Not only does Christ insist upon 
the acceptance of His divinely revealed truths by every 
hearer, but He makes it the indispensable condition for eter¬ 
nal salvation. 

Christ did not stop, however, with commissioning the 
Apostles to teach his doctrines. To counteracts aiiy impres® 
sioh on the part of the Apostles that they were not able cor¬ 
rectly to present His truths, and to remove any misgivings 
that might be felt by the hearers on the ground that the 1 
Apostles, being human and fallible, might unconsciously mis¬ 
lead them; the divine Master hastened to assure the apos¬ 
tles, of His abiding presence and ceaseless assistance, say- 
ing: “Arid lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” 1 ‘‘But the, Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, whom 
the Father will send in My name, He shall teach yon -si 
things and bring to your remembrance all that I said ufitd 
you.” 8 * Hence, while the Apostles of themselves were fafe 
lible 'Christ gave them the assurance that in the mission of 
preaching His doctrines, He would be with them all days,, 
safeguarding them from error and stamping their teachings 
With the seal of His own divine approval. For,. |p the 
manner as the Father had commissioned Him, so He author^ 
ized them, saying: “As the Father hath sent me so, I send 



Christ Emphasized Unity of Faith ’ '.'O 

‘ Moreover “this same absolute oneness of faith Add re¬ 
ligion,” 1 as Otten points out, “implied in Christ’s oomnussion 
'to His Apostles, is inferred With equal clearness from ey|W 
reference Which He makes to His Church. That Church He 
always speaks of as one, not as many. .He speaks of it as one 
family, one fold, one city, one kingdom. He builds it upon 
one foundation, the rock, which is Peter. He apppmts but 
ofie supreme pastor to feed His lambs and to guard His sheep; 
but one vicar to whom He gives the keys of toe Kingdom of 
Heaven. He seems to have multiplied illustration upon lflue 
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tration, and figure upon figure, in order to impress upon Hia 
Apostles the absolute necessity of .unity in the faith.” 1 . 

So insistent was Christ upon unity of faith that the 
gospels portray Him emphasizing this truth in season and 
out of season. Thus, on the very eve of His passion, He made 
it the special object of His prayer: “Holy Father, keep them 
in Thy name which Thou hast given Me; that they may be 
one, even as We are.” 1 To make it apparent that He in¬ 
tended this unity not only for His Apostles but for all the 
countless multitudes who in the ages yet'to come would be¬ 
lieve in Him, Christ added the significant words: “Neither 
for these only (the Apostles) do I pray, but for them also 
tBat believe in me through their word; that they may all be 
one.” 2 

. ™ s dominant emphasis of Christ upon the necessity of 
unity of faith is reechoed by the Apostles in their teaching 
ministry. Faithfully, indeed did they discharge the sacred 
mission entrusted to them. With steadfast loyalty to their 
Divine Master, they exemplified that unity in their own 
lives and counselled their followers to hold fast to that same 
unity of faith.. Thus the indefatigable Apostle of the Gen¬ 
tiles writes to the Ephesians: “I, therefore, a prisoner in 
the Lord, beseech you to walk worthily of the calling where¬ 
with you were called. . . There is one body and one Spirit* 
even as also ye were called in one hope of your calling; one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism. One God and Father of all.” 8 ; 

- . V 4 > 

St. Paul Condemns Lack of Unity 


What can the modern advocate' of religious indifferent- 
ism^say, when confronted with the scorching condemnation 
of discord in doctrine and the lack of unity in belief, which St.‘ 
|?aul meted out to the Galatians, when he discovered some of 
them wavering in the faith which He had delivered unto 


them? I marvel,” he writes, “that ye are so quickly re- 
movmg frpm him that called you in the grace of Christ unto 
a different gospel; which is not another gospel; only there 
are some that trouble you* and would pervert the gospel of 
Christ But thpugh we, pr an angel from heaven, « houid 

lOtten, B. J., The Reason Why, p. 300, B. Herder Co.* St. Louis, 
sjohn 17:11. . ’ 

8 John 17:20-21. 
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preach unto you any gospel other than that which we preach* 
ed unto you, let him be anathema. As we have said before, ; 
so say I now again. If any man preacheth unto you any 
gospel other than that which ye received, let him be ana¬ 
thema... . For I make known to you, brethren, as touching 1 
the gospel which- was preached by me, that it is not after ^ 
man; For neither did I receive it from man, nor was I taught ; 
it, but it came to me through revelation of Jesus Christ*” 1 . 

It is evident, therefore* that the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, in common with the other Apostles, regarded a dis-* 
tortion or modification of any part of the divine revelation/as 
deserving of the severest censures. Of the indifferentist who 
asserts that doctrinal differences are inconsequential, as all 
creeds are about equally good,; St: Paul says in effect: “I 
a man Who preaches to you a doctrine different from the gos¬ 
pel delivered to you ; by Christ and the Apostles, be shunned 
as a heretic, who would pervert your faith. Let him be re- . 
garded as a most Insidious danger to your true faith, and if 
suCh a one after the first admonition still" persists in his here^ 
sy he is to be excommunicated from your midst. 1 These 
Words may sound stern, but they are no more so than the 
words of the gentle Jesus: “He that believe ;h not, shall be ; 
condemned.” 2 ‘ . . j£jj£ 

Salvation Outside the True Fold? ,, 

The question may hS asked. "Does the Catholic .Church 

' 

^trare members of the body the Church, ind rnraobers 
ofMe-smdOf the tor# Tl^e ^Ven^tr of tteibo# oi 
the Church who formally profess her faith, are visibly united 
to lier in her public.worship and in the reception of her sac 
raments. Thdse* on the other hand* who through ho culpahte 
negligence Of their town, do not know that the Church is the 
true Church, but who live up to the lights of thfeir oym 
Bcience, ire said to be members of the soul.?i the Chrt- Jb ; 
contrast with these are those Who ate convinced of thetrpth 
of the Catholic Church, but who for some selfish reason fail 
to' profess their faith in her. It is only of these; latter, who 
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remain out of the Church, in bad faith, until death, that the 
Chmrch teaches that the words of Christ apply: “He that 
believeth not, shall be condemned.” 

Of course there rests upon every rational human being 
the obligation of seeking to find out the true Church. A 
matter which involves such far-reaching consequences de¬ 
mands the careful study and prudent investigation of every 
one. Moreover, it is the view of the Church that every per¬ 
son who, with an open mind and without prejudice investi¬ 
gates in a careful and impartial manner, the evidence of her' 
claims to be the one true Church can scarcely fail to be con¬ 
vinced of the truth of those claims. For, the objective evi¬ 
dence she presents is simply overwhelming to the person who 
looks at it with an eye single to the facts. In the few cases 
where conviction does not occur, the result will usually be 
found to be traceable to subjective circumstances, such as 
latent antagonism and prejudice, which may be unconsciously 
present, as a consequence of having been taught from one’s, 
early youth to regard the Church with hatred—as an evil in¬ 
stitution. - * - 

While salvation is possible for those who are members of 
only the soul of the Church,-every effort should be made to 
win them to membership in the body of the Church as well. 
Why? Because such persons do not avail themselves of the 
great aids to salvation which Christ offers in His sacraments 
—especially Penance and Holy Communion* True, perfect 
contrition without the sacrament of penance will remit 
sin. But the fact, nevertheless, remains that these two great 
sacraments are powerful aids divinely established to facili¬ 
tate the fulfillment of the Christian’s supreme task, the at¬ 
tainment of eternal salvation. To bring the beneficent min¬ 
istry of these two great sacraments to the non-Catholic, and 
even to the person who may be said to be in the soul of the 
Church constitutes the mainspring of Catholic missionary 
endeavor. ' 

The Life of the, Religious Parasite? 

A 'final question remains. “How is it; then,” asks the 
.person affected by the viewpoint of the indifferentist, “if 
membership in the true religion is so essential for eternal sal¬ 
vation, and therefore presumably for right living, that there 
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are persons who are not members of the Church of Christ, 
but are professed agnostics who yet lead good lives and are 
highly respected citizens?” The answer is to be found in the 
fact that such persons living in a society permeated with 
Christian ideals are profoundly influenced, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, by the moral standards and the code of ethics 
inspired by the teachings of Christ. It will usually be found, 
upon analysis, that every trait which commends them in the 
eyes of their fellow citizens is traceable to the standards of 
conduct inculcated by the religion of Christ. They are good 
citizens not because of their agnosticism or atheism, but in 
spite of it. 

Suppose a boy were to take his sled to the top of a hill 
two blocks long, and then coast down. After he has reached 
the bottom of the hill his sled still continues to travel rapidly 
along the level ground. If a person standing a block-beyond 
the bottom of the hill were to see the youngster gliding rapid¬ 
ly over the level ground and did not raise his eyes to perceive 
the hill in the background, he might hold the following 
soliloquy: “What a marvelous invention that must be! A 
sled that is drawn by no horse, nor propelled by a motor, that 
yet travels rapidly along on level ground r” The mystery 
would fade away, however, when once he raised his eyes to 
the hill in the offing, whence the sled derived its momentum 
and energy. Coasting along now on even ground, it is travels 
ling on borrowed power. So it is with the irreligious person 
livifig in a society saturated with Christian ideals and stand¬ 
ards. He is running on borrowed power; consciously or un¬ 
consciously he is influenced at every turn by the group stand¬ 
ards which aredn the main the result of nineteen centuries of 
leavening by the Christian religion. 

Such a person is essentially a moral parasite. As Bal¬ 
four in his Foundations of Belief observes: “Biologists tell 
us of parasites which live, and can only live, in the bodies of 
animals more highly organized than they. . . So it is with 
those persons who claim to show by their example that 
naturalism is practically consistent with the maintenance of 
ethical ideals with which naturalism has no natural affinity. 
Their spirit life is parasitic; it is sheltered by. convictions 
A,hich belong not to them, but to the society of which they 
form a"part, it is nourished by processes in which they take; 
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no share. And when , these convictions decay, and these 
processes come to an end, the alien life which they have main- 
stained can scarce be expected to outlast them.V 

Difficulty of Reclaiming Irreligious Persons 

Furthermore, when a person without any religious belief 
falls from the path of rectitude, the task of reclaiming such 
, an individual is immensely more difficult than in the case of 
his religious neighbor. Why? Because there are so com¬ 
paratively few functional incentives that can be brought to 
bear upoi^ his conscience. If the ten commandments be re¬ 
garded as but temporary laws evolved out of the conscious¬ 
ness of the Semitic race, which have become obsolete, if God’s 
existence is questioned, and the fact of immortality is denied, 
what .basis for the observance of. the moral law remains? The 
individual knows that he can escape the penalty decreed by ^ 
the civil law, as well as the social opprobrium which gen¬ 
erally falls only upon the culprit so awkward as to be de¬ 
tected in his' ^misdemeanor. 

- With the person of definite religious faith, however, the 
case is different. Here there is / an abundance of supernatural 
incentives which spring directly from the Christian religion. 
Unlike the ones decreed by civil legislation, apd which are 
dependent for their efficacy upon clumsy fallible human 
agents for their enforcement, the sanctions of religion are •- 
applied with unerring certainty by the all-seeing eye pf Al- 
tmghty God. The reltgious-minded individual may be said 
to have, therefore, a policeman always with him in.the form 
of his own conscience. It was this profound truth con¬ 
cerning the necessity of religion as a firm and enduring foun¬ 
dation for proper moral conduct which Washington voiced in 
his famous farewell address*—a warning which needs to be 
kept always before the eyes of the ^people of America“Let 
us with cautioji indhlge the supposition that morality can he 
maintained Without religiqn. Whatever may be conceded tp 
the influence of rfefined education on minds of peculiar struc¬ 
ture, reason, and experience' both forbid us to expect that na¬ 
tional morality can prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
' ciple.” , : j( ' ■ ; . ■ 1 ‘ * 

Hence a religious faith helps/not only to restrain an, •••■■ 
individual from falling but also to reclaim him If he baa vip * 1 
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Jated a moral law in spite of the protests of his own con¬ 
science. “The true Christian,” as that careful student of the 
religious life, Father Bertrand L. Conway, C. S. P.. aptiy 
points out, “may under stress of temptation fall into the 
worst vices of the pagan, and give the lie to his high profes¬ 
sion. But no matter how low he may fall, he falls from a 
standard, and you may appeal to him. He has once climbed 
up the mount of God, and he knows that with God’s help he 
can again reach the summit. But if a man feels confident 
that every lapse is due merely to the evil of environment, a 
taint in the blood, or the impelling force of a stronger will, 
he will not answer your appeal to higher things. He calls 
evil good, and good evil.” 1 

Conclusion 

From what has been said it is evident that religious 
indifferentism has as "its basic underlying principle the sub¬ 
jectivism which Martin Luther brought into the world by 
the establishment pf private judgment as the supreme guide 
in one’s religious life. It is the twentieth century harvest 
of the seeds of religious chaos and anarchy which were sown 
by the misguided reformers in the sixteenth century. In¬ 
differentism has become the common philosophy of religion 
among the great masses of people in America. It serves ,as 
an unhealthy sedative, lulling the mind into, 0 sense of falsjj' 
security, and deterring it from the vigorous restless search 
for objective religious truth. Its falseness must first be ex¬ 
posed in order to gain a hearingfor the daims of the Catho¬ 
lic church to be the one true Church established by Christ 
and deSgbed by HSin as the Church for all mankind Wh® 
. tile implications of religious indifferentism are made clehr, it 
becomes apparent that it is opposed both to natural reason 
and to divine revelation. It contradicts the elementary prin- 
ciples of logic and the dictates of common sense. Beneath its 
pleasant surface lurks a virus which is poisoning the Amer¬ 
ican people, making them sick unto death. 

It was therefore a timely note which our Hoty Fattier* 
Pius XI, sounded in his recent Encyclical on Religious UwtV 
when he pointed out to the nations groping in the twilight of 
error and confusion, that true religious unity is to w 

“IJ^ermonfl, 192$*. 145. Harcourt,. Brace ft C4., N. Y. 
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achieved hot by the external federation of churches while 
eafch retains its own doctrinal creed, but by the separated 
churches returning to the fold of the Mother Church, and 
embracing again the religious truths of their fathers. There 
is the tender note of a father’s solicitude that echoes in his 
pleading for the return of the sheep that strayed from the 
true fold. • . 

“Let these separated children,” 1 entreats His Holiness, 
“return to the Apostolic She established in this city which 
the Princes of the Apostles, Peter and Paul, consecrated with 
their blood, to this See, ‘the root and matrix of the Catholic 
Church’ 2 not indeed with the idea or hope that ‘the Church 
of the living God, the pillar and ground of truth’ 8 will aban¬ 
don the integrity of the faith and bear their errors, .but to 
subject themselves to its teaching authority and rule. Would 
that what has not been granted to Our predecessors would be 
granted to-Us, to embrace with the heart df a father the chil¬ 
dren Over whom We mourn in'their separation from Us by" 
evil discord; May God Our Saviour ‘Who will have all men 
■ ta be saved and to Conie to the knowledge of the truth’ 4 
hearken to Our ardent prayer and vouchsafe to call back all 
the wanderers to the unity of the church I’ 

“In behalf of which lofty intention We invoke the inter¬ 
cession of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of: Divine Grace, 
Conqueror of all* heresies and Help of Christians that soon 
there may dawn that longed-for day when all- men will heat 
the voice of her Divine Son ‘keepjngthe unity of the Spirit in 
the bond Of peace,’ 8 Yoii know well how much We want 
their return ; and We desire too, that all Our children know it 
and npt only they of the Catholic world but all who are sep¬ 
arated from Us. If they who are separated from Us will ask 
In humble prayer the grace of God, there is no doubt but 
that they, will recognize the-one true Church of'Jesus Christ 
and'enter it united at last with Us in perfect charity.” 

Here is a consummation devoutly to be wished—the 
restoration of a united Christendom; ' In the achievement of 

Encyclical on Religious Unity. 

*S. Qpp. Ep. 49 and Cornelium. t. fc 

»I Tim. 8,15. ^ 

41 Tim, % 4. • * •; ■ , ,, . V ■■■* , 
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that great objective, the healing of the breaches that for four 
centuries, and more, have divided the Christian world, there 
would be removed the sources whence issue much of the mis¬ 
understanding and rancors which keep the world in turmoil 
add unrest. 

discussion Aids 

Analyze indifferentism in the light of human reason. 
Examine the doctrines of various denominations to show lack 
of logic. " 

Analyze indifferentism in the light of divine revelation. 
Was Christ an indifferentist? Support your contention 
with examples from His life.. r t 

\ Examine the Great Charter of Church (Matt. 28: 18-20) 

for , ■ ■' • V 

a. Twofold obligation imposed on the teaching Church. 

b. obligation of those taught to accept these teachings. 

(See also Mark 16:15-16). A v ?< 

c. Christ’s infallible support of doctrine. , « 

Give two additional examples of 'Christ’s-Insistence upon 
unity of faith (John 17: 11, 20). 

*' Discuss St. Paul’s teachings on unity of faith, analyzing 
especially Eph. 4:1-6 and Gal. 1: 6 : 13. 

Define “body” of the Church; “Soul”''df the Churqiu 
What is the proper interpretation of “Outside of the Churfeh 
no salvation”? . 

What is a religious parasite? A moral parasite? Why is, 
it harder,to win an irreligious person than to reclaim a fallen- 
away?’ ; t • ■. j: ’ ' 

Summarize the case against indifferentism and for unity 
as given in author’s conclusion. . 

Practices: > 

Form the habit of reading a chapter of the Scriptures 
daily, thus learning to know Christ at first hand: 

Devote some of your material substance/ saved prefers- 
ably from the sacrifice of some pleasure, to a missionary 

cause. , . ' ' . 

When permitted your own choice for a tern paper or 

shorter’ exercise, use a subject concerned with Catholic his- 

tor/ or doctrine. 





















Chapter VI 

WHICH IS CHRIST'S TRUE CHURCH? 

Evidence So Clear Thai He Who Rune May. Read 

r When a person, after careful consideration, comes to 
perceive the fallacy of the common saying, “All religions, are • 
equally good and true,” and realizes that it does “niatter 
what a man believes,” he finds himself confronted with two 
important questions: 1. Which is the true Church? 2. How 
cap I discover it? 

The answer might be obtained by finding out which of 
the churches possess the marks of unity, sanctity, catholicity, 
and apostolicity. For these are the marks which Christ im¬ 
printed upon His Church to distinguish her from all others. 
It might prove somewhat tedious, however, to examine all of 
the several hundred Christian denominations to discover if 
any one of them possess these characteristics. 1 

Moreover, o there is a shorter way * of answering the 
query: Which is the true Church? That is by discovering/ 
first: Which is the Church founded by Jesus Christ? For 
if one can discover a .Church founded directly and imme¬ 
diately' by Christ and a Church authorized to teach in His 
na me, and to which He promised the abiding presence of the 
Spirit of Truth, then one can be certain that if the true 
Church is to be found anywhere on the earth, it must be that 
institution of which Christ Himself is the Founder. 

In prosecuting this investigation into the claims of the 
Various denominations to. be the true Church, the writer does 
so with nothing but sentiments of, friendship and goodwill 
toward the members of all these' faiths. . While he may feel 
compelled by the facts of history to reject their claims, his 
dissent will be entirely impersonal and based solely on objec¬ 
tive grounds. The writer has in his, heart'bidy sentiments of 
love fob his fellow citizens of every race and' creed. Tfc«re is 
already too much religious rancor in the world. The aim or 
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this discussion is to add no single jot .or tittle to it, but to 
lessen it by presenting in a friendly and objective manner the 
facts of history pointing to the establishment of one Church 
by Jesus Christ. 

Our Duty of Searching for the Truth 

In maintaining that the facts of history stamp the Cath¬ 
olic Church, as the one true Church established by Christ for 
all mankind, the writer does not wish to give our non-Catho- 
lic readers the impression, already too prevalent, that the 
Church.regards all who are not members of the body of the 
Church as outside the pale of salvation. Indeed, the broad¬ 
mindedness and maternal solicitude of the Church for the 
salvation of all mankind are nowhere more strikingly appar¬ 
ent than in her teaching that people, even thou'gh not in vis¬ 
ible cpmmunion with Christ’s true Church, may nevertheless 
be saved if they act, according to the sincere conviction of 
their own conscience. No man is guilty in the eyes of God, 
says the Church, except Kim who acts contrary to the light of 
his own conscience. All people who are true to the com¬ 
mands pf conscience are members of th e soul of the Church, 
and will be rewarded by God for their fidelity. Even though 
they are'objectively wrong, they are in good faith, and there* 
fore blameless in the sight of God at least for their non* 
membership in the corporate body.. \ / 

There is a duty* however, rest jig upon every one to 
search for the truth, and thus to enlighten his conscience, so 
that it will honestly reflect the objective^realities, instead of 
the distorted caricatures of the'truth which spring from ig¬ 
norance; prejudice and misunderstanding; The writer asks 
;but one favor of the nqni-Cathplic reader, that he will ex* 
amine theevidence 1 with an open mind; If he will do this* the 
writer is confident that the facts of history will make the 
same powerful appeal to his mind that they have made to 
the thousands of millions of honest men and women who 
during nineteen hundred years have clung to, the <5athp* 
lie faith as “the pearl that passeth all' price.” 

. . , ' CdthoUcChwrbh Foirnded fty Christ • 

Turn now to the pages of any reliable history, whether 
Written by Jew, Protestant, Catholic, or non-believer, and 
yott will find that; there is unanimous agreement among alii 
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historians that the Catholic Church at least was founded by 
Christ. The evidence of the holy Scriptures, considered 
simply as historical documents, is too overwhelming to per¬ 
mit any doubt or quibbling on this point. Let us look at the 
solemn words whereby our Divine Saviour founded His 
Church and then clothed it with the power and authority to 
teach all mankind in His name. The credentials are con¬ 
fined to no one gospel, but are to be found in all four. The 
words are simple, their meaning is unmistakable. It is 
Christ Hi ms elf who is speaking to the Apostles* “As the 
Father sent me, I also send you.” 1 “All power is given to me 
in heaven and in earth. Going, therefore, teach ye all na¬ 
tions ; baptizing, them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you: and behold I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 2 

These words constitute the evidence of the Church’s 
divinely appointed mission to teach the truths of Christ to 
all nations. They constitute the charter, which the Church 
is to present to every generation as the imperishable creden¬ 
tials of her delegation as a duly accredited agency to teach 
in the name and with the authority of Jesus Christ. That 
the people hearing this divinely authorized teaching are not 
to regard themselves as free to accept or reject it is made 
likewise clear by our Divine Master I “Go ye into the whole 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized, will be saved: but he that believeth 
notj shall be condemned.” 8 With equal clarity, St. Luke 
presents this same insistence of Christ on the duty of the 
faithful to accept the gospel because of the authority which 
lies behind it: “He that heareth you, heareth me, and he 
that despiseth you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth me, 
despiseth him that sent me.” 4 

“Christ Commands His Church to Tehch 

From these clear words of Christ, it is evident that our 
Divine Saviour did not follow the procedure imagined by 

ijohn, 20:21. 

#Matt. 28:18-20. 

8Mark, 16:15-16. 

4 Luke» 10:1& 
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many people today—the lackadaisical procedure of' merely 
uttering certain religious and moral truths without establish¬ 
ing any institution to interpret and to transmit them to 
future generations. The idea that Jesus simply enunciated 
certain truths, and failed to provide any responsible agency^ 
for the transmission of these teachings to all mankind, is . 
not only uncomplimentary to the wisdom of Jesus and to His 
solicitude for the salvation of all mankind, but it also finds 
no warrant in holy Scripture^ To have placed upon each in¬ 
dividual whp was to be born into the world the task of ferret¬ 
ing out for himself from the mists of the historic past, the 
precise teachings of Jesus, and the equally difficult task of 
interpreting them with .unerring accuracy, would have been 
a procedure Which would have foredoomed His enterprise to 
certain and inevitable failure. 

For, the overwhelming majority of mankind would have 
neither the time nor the ability to accomplish so Herculean a 
task. It is to be remembered that not only was the printing 
press not then in existence, but that even the art of writing 
was the accomplishment of few. Furthermore,'there is no 
evidence that Christ ever wrote a line, or that He commanded 
any of ~His disciples to write. 

On the contrary, His command to the Apostles was to 
preach, to teach, in season and out of season. This method 
renders it possible for the teacher to adapt the presentation 
of the Master’s teachings to the divergent capacities of his 
hearers to understand. It is the one and only effective method 
for the transmission of Christ’s legacy of truth to mankind.' 
It is the method which the Scriptures disclose with unmis¬ 
takable clearness, that Christ actually adopted. The im¬ 
pression so widespread and prevalent in non-Catholic circles 
that Christ simply uttered certain truths nineteen centuries 
ago, and then allows every, individual to sink or swim in 
accordance with his ability to ferret out and to interpret for 
himself the precise meaning of Hip teachings, finds no sup¬ 
port in the pages of Holy Writ. 

Three Fundamental Facts of History 

Hence it is most important that men and women nowa¬ 
days be brought to realize these fundamental facts of history: 
1. Jesus Christ actually founded a Church . He conferred 
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upon that Church the jurisdiction and the power to teach, all 
mankind. S. The Church which Christ founded and clothed 
with such power and authority is the Catholic Church, 

From the above historical facts, there follows with in¬ 
exorable logic the simple conclusion: The Catholic Church 
is the one true Church, established by Jesus Christ for the 
salvation of $11 mankind. Is there any possible escape from 
this conclusion? While admitting, as all men must admit; 
that the Catholic^ Church was founded by Jesus Christ, some ^ 
have sought to escape from the above conclusion 1 by alleging 
that the Catholic Church in the course of ages ceased to teach 
the pure truths of Christ, introduced error, and therefore is 
not today to be regarded as the true Church. N 

'But this can only be true if our Saviour broke the pro¬ 
mises He made to His Church when He said: “And behold 
I am "with you all days, , even to the consummation of the 
world,” and “upon this rock I will build my Church and the ; 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” If Christ broke 
those solemn promises, then 'we can confidently affirm that 
there is not today anywhere on the lace of the earth the true 
Church of God. That Christ did not break His pledge is evi- j 
dent from the fact that the Catholic Church is the only insti¬ 
tution in Christendom which has come down through nine¬ 
teen hundred years teaching the world today the same deposit 
of divine truth which she taught to the Greeks and Romans, 
the Medes and the Persians in the first century. •• . 

. Christ Has Fulfilled His Promise 

The, Church has s uff ered from kings and emperors, from • 
the days of Nero to those of Lenin and Stalin in our own. In 
f every land her children have suffered martyrdom for the 
- faith. They have braved the executioner's sword. They have 
faced the wild lions in the Roman arena. They have with- .j 
stood the burning fagots at the mairtyr’s stake. Neither Have 
they quailed before the'firing squads of the modern day. 

The Church has witnessed the despoliation of her prop-l 
erty fe Henry VIII, and the captivity of her Supreme Pontiff u 
by. Napoleon Bonaparte. But she has not Surrendered, either [ 
for king or peasant, one single jot or tittle of those divinely j 
revealed truths which Jesus* Christ commanded her topro* j 
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claim to all the nations of the world until the very crack of 
doom^ 

She has withstood the acids of modern unbelief which 
have eaten so deeply into the traditional fabrics of other 
faiths. She has refused to surrender to the gilded paganism 
.-of the day, and has declined to lower her ethical standards to 
suit the demands of a pleasure loving world. She has refused 
to make compromise with Caesar by surrendering any of 
her sovereignty in the spiritual domain to the heightened 
nationalism and imperialism of the day. 'She preaches Jesus 
Christ, yesterday, and today; and the same"forever.” 1 This 
perpetuity of the Church, this survival through all the ages, 
without the surrender of any of her truths, and without ever 
ceasing to .carry her divine deposit of doctrine to all the 
nations of the world, is the blinding evidence that Christ has 
kbpt His promise to be with her all days. The Catholic 
Church today is as truly the Church of Christ as she was 
when she first came from the' hands of her Divine Founder, 
nineteen centuries ago in Judea. 

. . Explanation of Chart 

$he. chart : on page 69 shows at a glance that 
thsCatholic Church is the only Church' in the world today 
‘ which traces her origin back to Christ. It shows that she 
alone was founded by Christ while all other Churches were 
established by men. It brings into such clear reli^ that^ 
evOn he who runs may see that the Cathoho ’Church with 
Christ for her Founder and Protector through all the cen¬ 
turies is the one true Church of Christ on earth. 

f The vertical lines indicate the centuries of the Christian 
erifc The horizontal lines represent some of tiie larger and 
more, important of the many hundreds of religious denomina¬ 
tions thathaverisen during the past nineteen centuries. 
Those Jines indicate the duration of the various sects by be¬ 
ginning at the. respective dates of origin, and ceasing When 
they disappeared. The width, of theline shows the approxi- 
mate size of the denonfihatibn. . 

'It is to be noted .that JProtestatitisin first appears up^n 
the earth in the sixteenth century, in contrast to the Cafbu- 
He GhuTch which had been in existence, at that time for fif- 

• , ' ■ ■ !.• " . ■ 1 , ! * ' ■ ■ . ■ d ) 
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teen hundred years, having been founded by Jesus Christ in 
Jerusalem in the year 33 A. D. 

Better than many a volume this chart shows in a vivid 
and graphic manner the divine origin of the Catholic Church 
and reveals the basis of her claim to the spiritual allegiance 
of all mankind. 

While the term '‘Protestantism” had its origin at the 
Diet of Spires in Germany in 1529, the first manifestation of 
the movement occurred when Martin Luther nailed his theses 
to the doors of the church at Wittenberg on October sfl, 1517. 
All the other Protestant denominations were started by 
various human founders since that time. Contrast the divine 
origin of the Catholic Church with the human origins of al} 
the Protestant churches. 

Ceaseless Division Within Protestantism 

In . contrast with the unbroken continuity of the Catholic 
Church stretching down through nineteen hundred years, 
~ preserving her unity of faith inviolate under one supreme 
spiritual head, are the various sects which arose in the course 
of the centuries and which are conspicuous either for the 
lateness of their arrival upon the stage of Christendom, or 
for their impermanence and instability, and for the divisions 
and disintegrations which have gone steadily on within their 
own ranks. The heretical sects which sprang up in the ekrly 
centuries, such as the Novatians, Macedonians, and Pela¬ 
gians, have disappeared from the earth, leaving, only their 
names and the memory of their errors to posterity. As the 
branch of the tree that is cut off from the trunk, and is thus 
deprived of the life-giving sap, speedily withers and dies, 

, so these sects when separated from the Mother Church, were 
deprived of* the life-giving graces flowing through her sacra¬ 
mental veins to all the members of her organic body, and 
speedily withered and died. ' 

It'was the realization of this truth that brought that 
gifted scholar, John Henry Newman of Oxford University, 
England, into the fold of Christ. While engaged in his great 
historical investigation of the Monophysites and other heret¬ 
ical sects, in the early ages, the startling question suddenly 
burst U]3oif him: “Am 1 not after all in the same relative 
position to the. Church of Christ as the Monophysites of the 
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fifth century?” As he surveyed the innumerable divisions 
within Protestantism, the query persisted: “What is the 
difference in the position of all the Protestant sects who cut - 
themselves off from the historic centre of unity in the six¬ 
teenth century and the heretical sects which did the same in 
the fifth?” The question gripped him, and would not let 
him rest. 

In his classic Apologia Pro Vita Sua he describes his 
new realization of the analogous position of Protestants of 
the sixteenth'century and of his oWn d&y to the heretical 
sects of the fifth century. “There .was an awful similtude,” 
he writes, “more awful, because so silent and unimpassioned, 
between the dead records of the past and the feverish chron¬ 
icle of the present. . . . My stronghold was antiquity; 
now here, in the middle of the fifth century, I found as it 
seemed to me, Christendom of the sixteenth and nineteenth 
.centuries reflected. I saw.my face,” he adds with horror, “in 
. the mirror and I was a Monophysite.” 

Cardinal Newman's Surrender to Truth 

The penetrating realization of the implications of. that 
historical analogy that now. loomed up vividly before him, . 
stubborn and ineradicable, proved to be the turning point 
in his life. It was not without a terrific struggle that he 
surrendered. With all the might of his powerful intellect he 
struggled valiantly to establish some logical justification for 
Anglicanism as a sect Or “branch” distinct from Roqae. But 
all his continued research into the records of history served 
but .to,convince, him' beyond all possibility of doubt, that the 
Catholic Church alone, was founded by Christ, and that she 
alone retained in their fullness the teachings of the Apostles. 
The conclusion which follows with .irresistible logic, that the 
Catholic Church is the, one true Church of Christ on earth, 
brought this gifted scholar, l as it has brought many other 
brilliant minds both before and since hisjday, into the fold of 
Christ. 

' For in the twentieth century afc.in the fifth, when a 
, branch is torn from the trunk of a tree, it Withers and dies. 
The constant divisions and ceaseless disintegration which 
have been going on within Protestantism since it separated 
from the Mother Church is after all but a forni of institu- 
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tional withering and creedal death. There is not a single one 
of the founders of a Protestant creed, who if he returned to 
earth today Would recognize either his creed or his progeny. 

Note, as shown in the chart, that the first form of Pro- 
testantism did not see the light of day until the sixteenth 
century—fifteen hundred years after Christ had founded the 
Catholic Church. In 1524, Martin Luther established the 
Lutheran Church. Ten years later, Henry VIII set up the 
Anglican' Church in England. Rhode Island wasthe 
scene of the founding of the Baptist Church m America by 
Roger Williams in 1639. .John Wesley established th.e Mel¬ 
odist Episcopal Church in England in 1739. Admittedly ai 
these denominations are of human origin. All of “ 

jected one or more of the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity; and introduced new* tenets of their own de¬ 
vising. 

Whom Shall We Believe , Christ or Luther? 

Whom is the earnest searcher after truth to believe— 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God on the one hand, or Martin 
Luther, Henry VIII, Roger Williams, or John Wesley on the 
other? The whole question, Which is the true Church . comes 
down in the last analysis to the question, Am I to believe 
^Tesus Christ in preference to Martin Luther, Henry VU1, 
Roger Williams, or John Wesley? Is not the authority of _ 
Jesus Christ greater than any of these men, and of the ether 
human individuals who set up creeds of eir own - 

tradictfon to the plain teachings of Jesus Christ? If the 
authority of Jesus Christ is greater, then there^aoescP 
from the conclusion that the Church which He Himself 
founded is to be accepted by all men as the one and only tr 
Church of Christ on earth. 

The speed with which these dissenting denominations 
split and disintegrated among themselves is evident from 
the fact that in America today there ate more than two nun- 
dred denominations all disagreeing with one another, inaeea 
the larger denominations have undergone a ceaseless division 
within their own groups. Thus, within the Lutheran denomi¬ 
nation there are no less than twenty-two different mvijuons, 
Within the Methodists there are seventeen, within tne rres. 
hyterians there are fifteen* ' Within the Baptist Church there 
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are the following thirteen different divisions—grim evidence 
of the internal dissension that has been ceaselessly at work 
within the bosom of Protestantism: the Regular North Bap¬ 
tists, the Regular South Baptists, the Regular Colored Bap¬ 
tists, the Seventh-day Baptists, the Six Principles Baptists* 
the Free Will Baptists, the Original Free Will Baptists, the 
General Baptists, the United Baptists, the Separate Baptists, 
the Baptist Church of Christ, the Primitive Baptists, and 
lastly the Old Two Seed, in the Spirit Predestinarian Bap¬ 
tists. Is this the “one fold” and the “one faith” in which 
Jesus wished all His followers to be united, and for which He 
prayed so fervently shortly before His death upon Calvary’s 
Cross?' 

On the contrary it is the confirmation which the twen¬ 
tieth century offers qf the persistence of that spirit of inter¬ 
nal strife and dissension which characterized the^ activities of 
the. Reformers in the sixteen^ century. That this spirit 
alarmed even the Reformers themselves is. evident from the 
following passage in a letter Calvin wrote to Melaiichthon • 
“It is of great importance that the divisions which subsist 
among us should not be known to future ages; for nothing 
can be more ridiculous than that we who have been compelled 
to make a separation from the whole world, should have 
agreed so ill among ourselves from the beginning of the 
Reformation.” 1 It was the persistence of this spirit of-in- 
ternal^discord and dissension which has Split Protestantism 
into so many hundred warring sects that recently caused 
the Rev. Peter Ainslee, a Congregational minister at Balti¬ 
more, to characterize this multiplicity of sects as ‘‘the scan¬ 
dal of Christendom.” 

The Victory of the Church Foretold by St. John 

The beloved disciple of Christ, St. John, placed his dis¬ 
cerning finger upon the salient reason why the Catholic 
Church has withstood the fall of* empires, and the invasion 
of the barbarians which caused even the mighty empire of 
Rome to collapse, why she has withstood the religious up¬ 
heaval of the sixteenth century which shook Christendom to 
its very foundation, and why she is able to. withstand today 
the acids of modern unbelief and the enervating influence of 

1 Egist. 141. 
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a gilded paganism, when back in the first century he ex¬ 
claimed with prophetic foresight: “For whatsoever is born 
of God, overcometh the world: and this is the victory which 
overcometh the world, our faith.” 1 

i ' ■ Because the Catholic Church was founded directly and 
immediately by Jesus Christ, because He has remained with 
her through the ages, protecting her. from error, the Church 
remains today as she has been throughout the past nineteen 
hundred years, the one true Church of Christ on earth. 

*1 John, 6:4. ' ! . 

' Discussion Aids 

What is the acid test of the true Church? Can anyone 
find it? Why do not all find it? Give a text from each Gospel 
showing-that Christ’s foundation was a Church teaching with 
authority; How do you know that that Church was the 
present Roman Catholic Church? What three fundamental 
facts of history become.evident from study of development of 
Church? Cite examples from history showing that Christ . 
has kept His promise that His Church should endure. What 
discovery on his-, part brought Newman into the Church ? r 
Analyze the fact that more than 200 dissenting denominations 
(called Christian) have resulted from Luther’s schism. What , 
conclusion may be logically drawn as to direct and immediate \ 
founding of the. Church by Christ? * . 

i ] f ^ i 

Practices: 

Say often the prayer, “I do believe, Lord: help my un¬ 
belief.” (Mark 9 ; 23). . 

: Read the first 12 chapters of the Acts observing the 
Early Church at work. The prayers at the foot of the altar 
after Mass are said for the intention of the Holy- Father for 
the welfare of the Church. Be' more zealous in joining in 
them. . . - ; , 

Invite non-Uatholic fellow.students to go to Church with { 

■ you. 


Chapter VII 

THE CATHOLIC RELIGION: HUMAN OR - 
DIVINE? 

An Appeal to the Facts of History 

Is the. Catholic Church a human institution, founded by 
men and having only human authority behind her? Or is 
she an institution founded directly and immediately ,by Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, and speaking to the world in the 
name and with the authority of Christ Himself ? This is the 
fundamental question facing, intelligent people in the world 
today and demanding an answer. Upon the answer to this 
question hinge consequences of a far-reaching character. 

' If the Church be of merely human origin, there is noth¬ 
ing particularly sacred about her teachings, nothing un-, 
modifiable in her creed. If she be of divine origin, her teach¬ 
ings have a sanfctity which no human being could confer, her 
creed is not modifiable by human beings. Truths revealed 
by God are valid not merely for a day but <for time and 
eternity. 

While consisting of human beings, and having many 
laws and regulations that are purely human in their origin, 
the Church as an institution commissioned to teach the truths 
revealed by Christ to /humanity is divine in her origin. 
Established by Jesus Christ, she speaks to the world concern¬ 
ing His teachings with the authority of her divine Founder, 

What is the evidence of her divine origin? In the pre¬ 
ceding chapters we have presented various lines bf evidence* 
such as, the four marks of the Church, and her divine origin 
and commission to teach all nations in the name of Christ. 
We how appeal to the indisputable fact of her marvelous 
propagation throughout the world—of which history knows 1 
no parallel. Ih the story of “her origin and growth there iaC 
visible to every unjaundiced qye the finger of God, The more 
light that is cast upon the conditions surrounding her birth* 
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and the obstacles to her growth by the calm white searchlight 
- of historic research, the more vivid and spectacular becomes 
the dramatic story of her rise and conquest of the world. 
The more clearly we discern the true character, and magn- 
tude of the obstacles, the more strongly are we comanced 
that they were insurmountable by human ingenuity M one * 
Only by constant supernatural assistance and unfailing suc¬ 
cour from on High could a band of men, most of whom were 
untutored fishermen, go forth and literally change the face 
of the earth by effecting the mightiest moral revolution that 
this world has ever seen. 

A-Moving Story / 

It is a story that has in it all the rich color of romance 
arid the thrill of adventhre and achievement. ThsavMW 
sombre pathos of indescribable human suffering. Tlier^ 
the quickening touch of unparalleled bravdry .indomi¬ 
table courage. There is the tingling thrill of superhuman 
courage that rose to the loftiest heights of heroic mors, 
grandeur. In the long annals- of recorded human history^ 
the story of the daring and the heroism of the early Chris¬ 
tians stands out as the one story that has never ceased to 
move the hearts and thrill the souls of unending generations 
of men. It not only moves and thrills them, but it compels 
them at the end to exclaim as with a single voices «^s^ 
t iS the work of man, but of God!” FPr, amxdstafi ^e 

minutiae of human phenomena, there fn the 

1 of 0od as clearly and as luminously as the sun shining in t e 

noonday sky. < ■ . ... ... _ 

, let us go .back to the .very beginning of the sublime 
story. The opening scene Js set in the land ofJudea, 
tWrty-iMrd year of Pur Lord. In a world that was longed 
in the darkness of polytheism and pagan ldolatey, _ - 

habitants of Jude& b#d for aenturies held aloft fte torch of 
monotheism—the worship of the 1 , one true God. Th., ^„ 
centuries they had been awaiting the coming pf the^ioii^ 
/ heralded Messiah, Who was to restore them to their 
glory and to a lofty pinnacle of national greatness and, worn 

* mPI ?Ue “people claimed ah pld 
gaan; they spoks a rude and unpolished Igngua^ « 
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olden*times; they had a religion repulsive for its austerity, 
and whose ceremonies were despised. It was the land of 
Judea—a fossil land—a mock and a jibe among the nations. 
In Judea men spoke with contempt of its rudest part, Galilee. 
On the sandy beach of the sea of Galilee, beneath towering 
mountains, stood One, who gathered about Him twelve poor 
fishermen of this little seclude^ lake, and unto them He said: 
‘All power is given to me in heaven and in earth. Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teach¬ 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded^ 
you: and behold I am with you all days, even to the consum¬ 
mation of the ^orld.’ m . 

In these words* Christ commissioned twelve Galileans, 
most of them fishermen, to go and teach whom? Not a few^ 
individuals, or groups of individuals, or even a few nations, 
but all nations. Teach them what? A few maxims or a few 
rules? No. They were to teach them “all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you.” The more carefully one studies the 
character of* this command, the more clearly does he realize 
thgt this is the most gigantic, the most colossal, the most 
stupendous task ever placed upon the frail shoulders of man. 
Twelve illiterate Galileans were commanded to go out and 
change the face of the world. s Without the backing pf power¬ 
ful armies or the might of human learning, or the force of 
persuasive eloquence^ they were charged to effect the mighty 
iest, the most radical, and the'most far-reaching revolution; 
in thought and conduct which the human race has ever - 
known Well might they have quailed under such a charge! 
Well* indeed, might they have faltered and demurred! 

To understand more clearly the character of that tyty 
mendpus change which they were charged to effect* let us, 
now turn our eyes, upon that world into Which they were 
sent. < With the single exception of the Jewish people; poly¬ 
theism held supreme sway among tjhe nations. Ipipevi*4 
Home had reached the zenith of her military power and par¬ 
tial glory. In the course of eight centuries* she had growfii 
from a little stone fort on' the Palatine into a world empire. 
She had made herself the Mistress of the Seas* the £on- 

“IjSSTxXVIIL 18 , 20 , , 
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queror^of the world, the Eternal City. Paths led to her from 
all the corners of the inhabitable globe. ■» 


Her empires stretched from the Atlantic on the west to 
the Euphrates on the east. From the banks of the Danube 


and the Rhine to the Cataracts of the Nile, her will was the 
supreme law. Gaul, Spain, and Britain, as well as the vast 


Oriental empires of Egypt, Assyria, and Parthia, besides a 
hundred minor kingdoms, fell before the irresistible might of 
Roman arms. The Eagles of Rome became the one symbol of 


universal dominion. “All the golden streams of the world's 


commerce flowed now to one political center, bearing Rome- 
ward with equal thoroughness all the confluents of art, liter¬ 
ature, and luxury. .The glorious dreams of Alexander the 
Great were translated into realities when Roman “Conquista- 
dori”' sat at Antioch, Alexandria, Carthage, Saragossa, 
Dyons, and York. Rome had now become the greatest empire 
that the world had ever known: 


The . Austerity of Christian Teaching 

Scarcely had the crash of. empires falling beneath the 
victorious arms of. Rome; died away; scarcely "had Rome's 
task of enslaving the universal world become complete, when 
there is set up in her own bosom a process that begins to 
spell' her doom. Victorious over all foes from without, the 
fatal chains of her enslavement are being forged at her own 
domestic hearth./ The cancer bf vice and immorality is 
slowly but surely gnawing into her very heart, sapping her 
vitality, weakening her moral fiber, and sending its noxious 
poisons. through her whole body, politic. The home, the 
foundation stone of all national greatness, has been under¬ 
mined] by the dread evil of divorce. The waters of the stream 
of social life have been corrupted at their'very source by the 
domestic evils of abortion, infanticide, and conjugal infidelity. 

Over that teeming city of three million people, vice, im¬ 
morality, debauchery, licentiousness, swept like a devastating 
plague, leaving ruin and destruction,in its wake. The most 
shameful Bacchanalian orgies were performed even in the 
name of the. pagan gods. From Rome the cancer of immoral* 
ity spread quickly throughout the empire. The nation, which 
for eight centuries had Stood as impervious as a wall of 
adamant against the onslaughts of every ioe, fell at last be- 
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neath the weight of her own corruption. For, as water can 
rise no higher than its source, so the power of a nation can 
rise no higher than its source—its national conscience or the 
plane of its moral life. 

Into a world, then, plunged into the darkness of pagan 
idolatry, half.-buried in the swamp of moral foulness, shame¬ 
ful licentiousness, and bestial immorality, the Master sent 
these twelve Galileans to teach a doctrine of angelic purity, 
virginal chastity, and> self-control. For domestic infidelity 
and promiscuity, there is to be substituted the indissoluble 
bond of matrimony; for the uncurbed indulgence and 
license of the passions, there are to be substituted restraint- 
and self-control. This wqs a flying in the very teeth of the 
deep-rooted raging passion of lust. Unlike Mahomet, who 
nreached greater sensual indulgence, these Galilean fisher¬ 
men preached less—demanding that the pagans give up their 
deep-rooted and inveterate passions. To a world steeped 
in the mire of gross sensuality and carnal indulgence, noth¬ 
in* could be stranger doctrine than this. Humanly .speaking, 
therefore, the austerity of the teachings of the Apostles, of 
their demands for mortification, self-sacrifice aiid self-denial, 
reacted unfavorably against their ready acceptance by the 
sensual, carnal-minded pagans of the Graeco-Roman empire. 

On top of this stumbling block* there was the.ad(tttjong 
one, arising from the fact that the pagan worship of i t do^ 
had been made the national cultus or the state religion, 
had become woven into the warp and woof of Roman law. 
The practice of the Christian religion therefore was a civu 
IfrLL Tn the minds of the Romans every misfortbne be- 
^^kribtttable'to the Christian*. For »«•**£*£ 
to propitiate the pagan gods .that prompted the deities thus 
to show their anger. M the Tiber overflowed its banka, fe 
cry immediately arose:, “Ghmtwni ad leones! The Cbm 
tians to the lions!" Forthwith hundreds would be carried 
to the Roman amphitheater to become the prey of hungry 
lions Almost inconceivable Was the brutal torture inflicted 
unon the Christians. Sometimes their tongues were cut off, 
their eyes burnt from their faces, while many of them were 
coated with pitch and tor and burned alive as torses to 
illumine the gladiatorial contests in the Roman amphitheatre. 
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Even gentle women and little children were not exempt from 
Buch frightful tortures. 

Some of you may perhaps recall the story of Agatha, a 
little girl of Sicily. Born of rich and noble parents, she was 
justly famed for her virtue and her beauty. Quintianus was 
governor of Sicily at the time the Roman emperor Decius 
launched his violent persecution against the Christians. 
Learning through spies and informers that Agatha was a 
believer in “Christ and Him 'Crucified,” Quintianus sum¬ 
moned her from Palermo to Catania, where he was then so¬ 
journing. Agatha knew full well the meaning gf the sum¬ 
mons and the terrible fate which lurked beneath it, if she 
remained true to the religion of Christ. 

Undaunted, the youthful Agatha set out on her journey, 
exclaiming, “Oh, Jesus Christ. All that I am is Thine; pre¬ 
serve me and steel me to resist the threats of this tyrant!”. 

When Quintianus beheld her, he was struck by her beauty 
and. innocence. So instead of ordering her to offer incense 
to the idols, the lustful governor commanded her to renounce 
her faith in Christ by committing a sensual immoral action. 
She refused, saying, “Christ is my . life and my salvation.” 
When imprisonment failed to break her will of iron, Quin¬ 
tianus again summoned her before him. “If thou wilt do what 
I command,” said he, “and thus renounce this God of the 
Christians, I will give thee not only thy life and liberty, but 
everything that the heart of a little girl crayes.” 1 But all to 
no purpose. That frail young girl, beautiful and fair as tile 
angels that minister before the all-white throne of the Eter¬ 
nal King, stood before Quintianus and his court and chal¬ 
lenged the power of mighty Rome and the allurement of 
pagan vice to shake her faith in the Crucified and her un¬ 
flinching adherence to His laws. 

At last, in a rage of passion, Quintianus ordered her 
breasts to be cut from her body. Finding her still unyielding, 
he commanded her to be rolled naked upon pointed potsherds 
and sharp rocks, which pierced deep into her tender flesh. 
As the warm life blood slowly ebbed from a hundred deep 
wounds in her body, crimsoning the rocky ground, this brave 
little-Christian-girl, with one last desperate effort, turned 
her face, still illumined by the trace of a gentle smile toward 
tiie heavens and with her arms upraised, cried' out, “Jesus, 
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now I am all Thine!” With these words upon her dying Ups, 
her head fell back on the ground while her soul too precious 
for the sordid world of pagan vice, winged its flight back 
into the outstretched arms and the tender bosom of her God 
and Savior, Jesus Christ. With the beautiful white robe of 
her baptismal innocence still unsullied, she returned to her 
heavenly home to receive from the hands of her Master, 
Jesus Christ, the glorious crown of martyrdom. To this day, 
during volcanic eruptions of Mt. Aetna, the people of Catania 
have sought protection in the veneration of her veil. 

This incident of the brave little girl, whom we honor 
on our altars as St. Agatha, is mentioned only because it is 
typical of hundreds and thousands who defied the power of 
mighty Rome and braved death in a hundred forms rather 
than give up their faith in Christ and Him Crucified. Em¬ 
peror after emperor, from the imperial throne of the mighty 
• Caesars, hurled forth their anathemas against this new re¬ 
ligion. “It must be wiped,” they declared, “from the very 
face of the earth.” All the tortures which, the marvelous.in¬ 
genuity of imperial Rome could devise, all the tortures which 
pagan cruelty and barbarian brutality could prompt were 
marshalled against the Christians- They were seized in their 
homes at night and during the day while they were at 
work. Even down into the dark recesses of the-catacombs, 
under the hills of the Eternal City, the powerful hand of the 
persecutor reached, to bring them from the celebration of 
the Holy, Mysteries, to be torn apart by wild beasts^ in the 
Roman amphitheater or to be burned alive before jeering, 
howling mobs. In the frantic effort of the pagafi emperors to 
stamp out this religion, so many hundreds and thousands^ 
Christians were sacrificed, that it is said that the streets of i 
Rome ran with blood, and the waters of the Tiber along the 
shores of the city Were dyed a crimson hue. Ten separate 
persecutions exhausted their force and savage brutality in 
the desperate effort to destroy forever the menace of the 
Christian Faith. 

Discussion Aids 

Review briefly the divine foundation of the Church as 
evidenced by the four marks and the divine Commission 
(Matt. 28s 19-20). 
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Discuss the monotheistic belief of the Jews as the focal 
point in the preparation of the Twelve for conquering the 
. world. 

What did Christ add to complete the preparation of the 
Apostles ? Contrast the results that were being felt among 
pagan nations from polytheistic belief. How did the auster- 
/ ity of the Christian teaching constitute a stumbling block to 
the spread of this teaching? Discuss pagan state requirement 
of the worship of idols as an additional impediment. Relate 
the story of St. Agatha. Discuss such a martyrdom, repeated 
in thousands of other cases, as an instrument in the hands of 
God for overcoming the world. 

Practices: '* 

Fight, the false gods of love of riches and of power in 
your own life. 

Be willing to make sacrifices for your Faith. 

- Keep yourself in union with God especially by night and 
morning prayer. V , 


Calumnies Against the Christian Religion 

Not only did imperial Rome use the grosser weapons of 
brute force and savage violence, but with her characteristic 
cunning, she employed the more subtle weapons of slapder 
and calumny. The most absurd reports were circulated 
broadcast against the Christians. They were charged with 
coming, together at secret places in the night, and butchering 
an infant and then eating its bloody members. This was the 
manner inwhich the pagans perverted the Christian doctrine 
of Holy Communion. The Christians were represented as 
stupid, credulous fanatics, whose chief object of worship was 
an ( ass’s head nailed to, a cross. Archaeologists exploring 
. among the ruins of ancient Rome discovered a graffito or 
scratching upon the walls of the Palatine Hill which reveals 
in a vivid and graphic manner the ridicule and calumny 
heaped upon the Christians- The cartoon,, which is now* in 
the Kircherian Museum in Rome, depicts a man with the 
'head of an ass fastened to a.cross, while nearby stands a 
Christian in prayer. Down below the drawing are inscribed 
in Greek the words i “Alexamenes worships his God.” 
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' 1 Graffito of the Crucifixion. 

(From Marucchi’a Elements d’ATcIitologte, Desclde De Brouwer et Cie.) 

We are surprised when, during those waves of religious 
hieotry which periodically sweep over this country e , 3 P e . c ** ^ 
atdection times, we find the sacred and beautiful doctrin . 
of our Church violently distorted and misrepresen ted. 
schools, convents, hospitals,' homes of the fj i endleM, a _ . 
houses of the Good Shepherd for the regeneration 

of th ® un £f‘ unate XchThT^urch has bless'ed society 4 

■^ C fl n fiirthered the cause^f civilization, are attacked andmie- 
•and fur< ^reO Q th e h» aorrup tion and dens of iniquity. 

represented as houses t ering angels to suffering to- 

“ e ar 8 e not spSd’from the vile, black hand of N the de- 
f airier , 

' it is nothing new. Back in the fourth century we 
find the pagan emperor. Maximinus Daza, in his attempt to 
discredittbe new religion in the eyes of the RomanEmpire. 
olacarding the Walls and buildings of Rome with vicious cm> 
tooS and calumnies, and having these libels circulated 
topns masses and taught to the children m the 

throug Maximinus Daza in the fourth cen- 

we*feidmir notorious and uhapeakahly vile Mm« 
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Combined with attacks of calumny and libel were the on¬ 
slaughts of pagan philosophers. The attempt was made to 
undermine the foundation of the Christian faith by showing 
that the belief in the Resurrection rested upon the halluci¬ 
nation of Magdalene. The Apostles were represented as ig¬ 
norant fishermen, victims of a great deception. Celsus, who 
has been aptly styled “the Ingersoll of the second century,” 
attempted to explain away the miracles as the result of 
magic. But that which has been termed “the most ample 
and thoroughgoing treatise which has ever been written 
against Christianity” came from the pen of the pagan philos¬ 
opher Porphyry. His attempt to overthrdw Christianity by 
showing the mystical character of its doctrines fills fifteen 
large volumes. St. Paul especially is attacked as an Unstable, 
rude, insincere rhetorician. In short, all the dialectical 
acumen and force of pagan philosophy werd leveled at the 
rational bases of-the Christian faith in a last desperate effort 
to undermine it. ' 

■ \ Insufficiency of the Means Used 

When to the gigantic and apparently insurmountable 
obstacles of Roman persecution and indescribable cruelty is 
added the appalling weakness of the very agency chosen to 
overcome them, our wonder that the Christian religion ever 
survived at all becomes /unbounded. What were the means 
Used to overcome the gross sensuality and licentious prbfli-- 
rgacy in which the, whole of, the pagan world ^vas steeped? 
\yhat was the wisdom selected to vanquish the proud philos¬ 
ophy 1 of haughty Greece and Rome? What was the power 
chosen to lower at last the standard of the Eagles which 
betokened, the universal may of • the Imperial City—the 
power that was to conquer her who had conquered the world 
and Witt for her the proud title of “the Eternal City,* the 
Mistress of the World?” Was it a group of great scholars 
whose learning would cause all to bow their minds in ready 
acceptance of their teachings?, Was it a band of brilliant, 
silver-tongued orators whose persuasive eloquence would 
move and sway and thrill the minds and hearts *of men as so 
much plastic putty' in the potter’s hand’ Was it a greet 
and mighty host of warriors who were to compel J for the 
first time the'hitherto invincible legiohs Of Warlike Rome to 
bow their heads in the bitterness of defeat?* 
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No! It is a band of ignorant illiterate Jewish fishermen, . 
without learning, without human eloquence, without a single : 
soldier, without human power—-they are sent out to con¬ 
quer the world! Could anything appear more, impossible, 
more ridiculous, more bordering on insanity ? With the pres¬ 
tige of human learning and the moving force of impassioned 
eloquence, and the might of great battalions of soldier^, the . 
task would still have been a gigantic one., But with none pf 
these, who, humanly speaking, would not say that it was 
hopelessly foredoomed to inevitable failure? ... 

This conviction is further deepened when we realize 
that the Apostles and disciples were not only ignorant, un* 
tutored fishermen, but were drawn from the Jewish race— 
the most despised, race on the face of the earth. To tfie 
proud Roman and the ciiltured Greek, the Jew was an object v 
of obloquy and loathing. Everywhere he was. reviled He 
was the social outcast, the pariah among the nations of the 

earth. . 1 . 

Among the Jews there was one section that was looked 1 

down upon with particular contempt, even by the Jews them¬ 
selves. This was the tribe of people living in Galilee, the 
rudest part. Yet, strange as it may appear to human eyes, 
Christ chose His Apostles for the most part from the 
most despised section of this despised race—4he, scorned 
Galileans, a mock and a jibe even among the Jews and far 
worse among the Other nations of the earth. Could any, 
choice appear blinder, more out of sorts with every ipstincf 
of human expediency? Could Christ have chosen, l&He had 
tried, any agency, that could have been weaker, feebler, or 
jpore conspicuously. uttsuited according to every standard of 
human calculation, to accomplish the most difficult Of all 
undertakings.ever committed to mortal hands? Judged, by 
every earthly standard, it would seem as if 33e could not. 
Measured by-v eyery Worldly criterion; Christ seemed to have 
exhausted every possibility of choosing the weakest, the most 
ineffective, the most appallingly feeble instrument to encom- 
pass'tlie achievement which, provokes to this day the cease¬ 
less wonder and the undying admiration of tfie world. 

Yet when the Pentecostal fire had descended upon them, \ 
this band of ignorant, illiterate Jewish fishermen went put 
into the dark night of heathen idolatry and the maelstrom 
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of pagan debauchery and literally changed the face oi we 
.earth. The mighty empire of the Romans is parceled out 
among them for their conquests. Beginning at the very 
heart of the Jewish world, the Prince of the Apostles 
preaches in Jerusalem arid by his first sermon converts three 
thousand souls, some of whom had doubtless but a short time 
ago assisted in‘the crucifixion of Christ. Then St. Peter 
journeys to Antioch and finally to Rome, where he estab¬ 
lishes his see and gains the glorious crown of martyrdom. 

Through Europe into Asia penetrates the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, burning with zeal for souls. Into Syria and 
Greece goes Andrew. Into Ephesus and Asia Minor goes 
John. Even to the far-away Indies, according to tradition, 
journeys Thomas, planting the mustard seed of the Kingdom 
and holding aloft the glowing torch of the Gospel of Christ 
^'that was destined to burn forever. The voice of these Apos¬ 
tolic fishermen was heard on the plains of Arabia and in 
Scythia, reaching to the Indus, the Ganges, and into Spain, 
penetrating to the very pillars of Hercules. Everywhere was 
heard the preaching of Christ and Him Crucified. Well in¬ 
deed was St. Paul hble, to exclaim in the words of the 
Prophet: ^‘Their sound hath gone forth to all the earth, and 
their words unto the ends of the whole worl^.” 1 

They went forth on their mission speaking hr foreign 
' tongues and in accents strangely new. Without flinching 
they met the crafty fanaticism of the Rabbi, the polish and 
subtlety of the cultured .Greek philosopher, the blind fury 
and cruel persecutions of imperial Rome, and they overcame 
them all. For the words of their Master were still ringing' in 
their ears: “If they have persecuted Me, they will also per¬ 
secute yo.u.” a “But have confidence, I have overcome ,the 
world.” 8 

' The Triumph ‘ 

The success which attended the labors of the Apostles 
Is the most phenomenal in all history, During their own 
lifetime they witnessed the birth of the Christian Church in 
practically every land in the . civilized world. Despite the 
furious storms of persecution seeking to extinguish it, the 

1 Rom i X. 18. 

2John XV. 20. * , 

3John XVI. 38. / 
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Gospel of Christ spread like wildfire among the nations* 
until it became a great glowing flame in the heavens, banish¬ 
ing the darkness of pagan night and ushering in the dawn, of 
a new day. There in the heavens it shone as a mighty beacon ( , 

light to guide the tottering footsteps of a redeemed humanity 
in the new and enlarged horizon of human life. With such 
striking kaleidoscopic rapidity was the evangelization of the 
pagan world effected that Tertullian, a convert to the new J 
'religion, living in the second century, was able to address , g 
these words to the Roman emperor: “We are but of yester- ;i 
day, and we fill all that is yours: your cities, your islands, ^ 
your military posts; your boroughs, your council chambers , 
and,your camps; the palace, the senate, the forum, your f ■ 

temples alone we leave you.” , ’ • V ■ j . f-m 

The story of the conquest of the pagan world by a band / 
of illiterate Galilean fishermen reads,like a page from a 'ir 
mighty drama. “First, the Jewish synagogue,” says Otteri, ">■ ■■ u 
“still stained with the blopd of the God-man, measured its jVj. 
strength with the weakness of the Galilean fishermen, but , 
succumbed in the conflict. Then the world-embracing power j ; , ; | 
of Rome threw down the gauntlet, wholly determined to 
crush the infant. Church. Three hundred years that, contest 
lasted; many thousands of followers Of the Crucified Naza- 
rene sealed their Faith with ^martyr’s d^th,; But-when the ; . j 
one-sided conflict ceased, the blood-stamed sword had ^ 

from the mailedhand of pagan Rome and the successor of / 

* peter sat upon the throne of the Caesars. The sign of - ^ 
to Option once raised up&P Calvary 1 * heights toe over || 
to seven hills of Rome, proclaiming to to world tot an ^ 
empire had' been founded which would proclaim its sway 
over all nations, not by the power of to sword, .but by the 
omnipotence of God’s own word. The temples of idols - ^ 
vieided their place to the One True God. The gospel of peace' ■.:<.<; :; a 
brought sunshine into the lives of men that had but known , , - ; 
the darkness of death; churches and schools and charitable 
institutions arqse everywhere as so many manifestations P* : ; 
the spirit of God, which had gone 1 forth to renew the face of 
the earth.” “The purest aniong the strong, and the strongest 
. the pure,” says Richter, “Christ lifted «i|l 

funded hands, empires from their hinges and 
stream of agea.” V ' . -' 04 

;;feCw \ > K</')■■ .'I'/'.jiy 1 ,ifft':;;' 
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This changing of the stream of ages, this subjugation 
of the pagan world, this conquest of the unconquerable Rome 
st and s out as the mightiest moral and social revolution which 
the world has ever known. But every effect demands an 
adequate cause. To say that such a stupendous achievement 
could have been accomplished through the unaided efforts of 
a band of Galilean fishermen is to deny the evidence offered 
•by all the laws of history and human experience. As we have 
already seen, the human agency chosen was the weakest and 
the most unsuited that could possibly have been selected. 
Illiterate fishermen of the most despised strata of the univer¬ 
sally despised Jewish race, without learning, without elo¬ 
quence, without military power, overcoming the proud phi¬ 
losophers of Greece, victorious over the might of Roman 
arms! Christ chose these men because of their very lack of 
all human capacities necessary to gain the victory. For if 
Christ had chosen profound philosophers or silver-tongued 
orators of moving eloquence, or mighty generals, with in¬ 
numerable soldiers to propagate His religion, men would 
have justly exclaimed: “Lo! there is no miracle here. This 
religion has sprehd by human power.” To prevent just such 
a possibility, Christ chose the agency which, humanly speak¬ 
ing, was the most unsuited that men would be compelled to 
exclaim: ‘‘Lo! this is not the work of men, but of God!” 

In the great yawning gulf that stretches between the 
means used and the effect accomplished, the power of 
shines forth most luminously. According to every human 
calculation the religion of the crucified Christ should have 
gone, down in the most ignominious of failures. Its conquest 
of the world, in spite of the lack of practically ev;ery means 
needed to attain that end, stamps upon its brow the unmis¬ 
takable imprint of the Divine. The same keynote is struck 
by St. Paul when he exclaims: ‘‘The foolish things of the 
wbrl4 hath God chosen that He might confound the wise; 
and the weak things of the world hath God chosen that He 
might confound the strong. And the base things of the 
world, and the things that are contemptible, hath God chosen, 
and things that are not, that He might bring to nought 

things that are; That no flesh should glory in His sight. 

"'ll Cor. i 27 - 29 . 
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Alexander the Great conquered nations by wading 
through a sea of blood. In later times Napoleon Bonaparte 
changed the map of Europe at the price of the uncounted 
soldifery of France. But the Apostles conquered the world 
without taking a drop of innocent blood, but rather by the 
willing .shedding of their own blood. It has no parallel, there¬ 
fore, in all the achievements of the world. For it was a vic¬ 
tory wrought not by human hands, but by the power of God* 
In many respects, the propagation of the Catholic religion. 
Which is historical Christianity, was a miracle more.mar¬ 
velous and wonderful than the raising of the dead to life. 
For the latter affected but a single person, while the former 
operated in millions of souls. From whatever angle the great- 
drama be viewed, the student of history, with an eye to the 
facts and with a vision unjaundiced by prejudice, is com¬ 
pelled to cry out: “This religion must be born not of man, 
but of God. For it. has triumphed, where, according to all 
the laws of history, it should have failed. It bears upon its 
brow the indelible imprint of the Divine, and in # the moving . 
drama of its birth and propagation there is evidenced to all 
men, as clear as the sun in the noonday heavens, the guiding 
finger of the^Most High I” , 

1 Discussion Aids 

Analyze methods of pagan propaganda, against Chris¬ 
tianity. Give examples. Have the methods changed ? Discuss 
Christian means used against pagan propaganda. Tell some¬ 
thing of the missionary j^rneys of some of the Apostles, 
How is their success to be explained? Name some of the' 
social and moral revolutions in the world’s history. Does any 
of them compare with the revolution accomplished by these 
early Christian missionaries? 

Practices: 

Bring to the meeting a piece of anti-Catholic propaganda 
and compare the method with that of earlier propagandists of 
the same kind. Analyze it objectively. 

Pray for your enemies arid for the enemies of the Church* 

Don’t lose your temper when your convictions are 
attacked. Defend them with dignify. 
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Chapter VIII 

INTELLECTUALS TURN TO ROME: WHY? 

The Dramatic Stories of Arnold Lunn and G. K. Chesterton 

When John Henry Newman ended his long quest for 
religious truth and certainty by knocking at the portals of 
Rome on October 9,1845, Benjamin Disraeli, later the Prime 
Minister, declared prophetically: “The Church of England 
has received a blow from which she shall reel and stagger for 
half a century.” Was the predicted period of convalescence to 
prove too short? Recent events in England look that way. 

G. K. Chesterton caused the British nation to gasp in 
astonishment when he entered the citadel of the ancient 
Faith. C. C* Martindale had revived the tradition of intel¬ 
lectual brilliance established by Newman when a student at 
Oxford, by taking the first prize in practically^every course 
he followed at Oxford—a record which, I believe, has never 
been equalled. When he, too, turned to Rome to find historic 
Christianity, 7 the intellectuals of England were dismayed. 
When. Ronald Knox, tfye son of . an Anglican Bishop,'and one 
of the ablest satirists in England, renounced the parjental 
heritage to find in the alien communion of Rome peace and 
serenity, the dismay of the intellectuals turned to alarm. 
] f ‘Are all the intellectuals drifting Romeward?” was a ques¬ 
tion heard on many sides. 

One of the most eloquent voices in the pulpits of Eng¬ 
land and one of the most beloved ministers as well, is the 
Rev. Dr. William E, Orchard, until recently pastor of King’s 
Wqigh Chapel and now *a' Catholic priest. For years Dr. 
Orchard had been groping in the mists for more light and for 
greater assurance of being in union With the historic Church 
•/ of Christ. In his recent From Faith to Faith he tells of the 
Spiritual pilgrimage which ended at Rome. Rev/ Dr. Verhon 
Jqhnson, an Anglican scholar of note, has recently trod a 
Similar path, ending again at the portals of Peter the Fisher¬ 
man. 
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Lunn Surrenders Sword 

The trend Romeward, however, has been brought in a 
vivid and dramatic manner before the attention not only of 
England, but of the English speaking world, by the action 
of Arnold Lunn. One of the ablest and most brilliant of the 
antagonists of the ancient faith, Lunn has surrendered his *- 
sword and joined the procession that began with Newman 
and continues to this day its ceaseless trek toward Rome. 

What is the magnetism of Rome? What is the strange 
attraction which draws with such apparent irresistiblenesa ■ 
many of the best minds of England to take a step which goes 
counter to the training of a lifetime and brings amazement 
and distress to their family and friends? Perhaps the cases 
of Arnold Lunn and of G.K. Chesterton will throw some 
light on this mystery. Perhaps they will reveal the line of 
reasoning, the historic considerations, the objective creden- - 
tials which gave ho quarter, but demanded absolute sur¬ 
render. 

Lunn’s dozen volumes had already won for him an 
enviable reputation as a writer of distinction. In one of his f 
volumes, however, he played the role of' a critic of the 
Church. Few who read this work, Roman Converts, ever 
imagined that Within a decade; the author would himself be 
traveling over the same highway as the men whose conver¬ 
sion seemed to him so difficult, to explain^on rational grounds. 

In a recent volume. Now I See, Lunn narrates the m oymg“ 
story of his spiritual Odyssey from agnosticism to Cath¬ 
olicism. , , f, ' i i, 

, Dean lnge*s Prophecy 

Lunn was born in 1888 at Madras, India, where-his 
father was serving as a Methodist missionary. His mother 
•was the daughter of Canon Mobre, an Episcopalian divine 
and headmaster of Middleton' College. As a child, he whs 
taken to the Anglican service in the morning and to . the 
Methodist service ill the evening. Despite the double ration, 
of church going he did not form any strong attachment to 
either church. Realizing dimly that the double ration was 
due to the schism within his family, he came to regard unity ' 
as the most important mark of the true Church. 

He studied at Harrow and at Baliol College, Oxford, 
where he gave evidence of intellectual brilliance in the fielda 
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that interested him, but paid scant attention to the routine 
curriculum. He devoured the works of the leading Modern¬ 
ists, English, French and German. The pragmatism of Wil¬ 
liam James appealed to him strongly. Enamored of modern¬ 
ism, he regarded orthodox Christianity as untenable and 
looked upon Catholics as “people who exalted faith and emo¬ 
tion at the expense of reason and history.” 


It was substantially this view that prompted him to 
investigate how apparently intelligent Englishmen like New¬ 
man, Manning, Knox, etc., could in spite of their Anglican 
training and associations enter the Church of Rome. His 


study of the facts of history, the writings of the early Fath¬ 
ers,bearing witness to the Apostolic teachings, theThomis- 
tic exposition of the philosophical basis of Catholicism—-cre¬ 
dentials which gripped the minds of his Roman Conyerts and 
gave them no rest until tljey surrendered—made perceptible 
gaps in his cocksure attitude that historic Christianity was 
outmoded; Later on he wrote The.FlighC from Reason, in 
Which he contrasts the Thomistic' insistence upon reason 
and objective evidence with the subjectivism and credulity 
prevalent today. When his father sent Dean Inge a copy, the 
latter prophesied, “Mark, my words, your ,son will end a 
fanatic papist.”• * i . , 


I “The Cold Clear Light , 

: In 1930 Lunn began to exchange letters with Father 
Ronald Knox of Oxford on Catholicism. In this volume of 
controversy, entitled Difficulties, Lunn marshalls the strong¬ 
est objections to Catholicism he could think-of, only to have 
them demolished by Father Knox. As the correspondence 
progressed, he began to feel unsettled. “I’ve written a very 
good letter to Father Knox,” he remarked to his wife. “You’d* 
better write a good letter to yourself,” she replied dryly, 
if you want to remain a Protestant.” . \ < 

Like, Inge, she was a good prophet. With all his objec- > 
tions answered, Lunn found himself driven by the sheer . 
force of reason to take the step, for which he had formerly- 
derided his Roman Converts. He had been to Mass but, a 
few times in his life. There was no particular appeal in. the 
Church’s liturgy. No emotional appeal. When he was re¬ 
ceived. by Father Knox, he surrendered to r the credentials 
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which had made willing hostages of Newman, Manning and 
the very priest, the son of an Anglican bishop, who was 
then opening for him the portals of Rome. “The cold cleat 
light of reason ,” he writes, “is all the guidance a man needs 
to find his way to the Church . The invigorating warmth of 
Faith is a luxury which he has no right to demand.” 

S “I had no more idea of becoming a Catholic,” said G. Ki 
Chesterton, “than of becoming-a cannibal.” So it was with 
Arnold Lunn. A capacity for logical reasoning and a weak¬ 
ness for objective evidence instead of intuition drove Lunn, 
like Chesterton before him, over a path that crossed the 
boulders of prejudice and misconceptions and stopped not 
even at the threshold of the Catholic'Church, but continued 
straight to the altar rail. If ever a man has been catapulted 
into the Church by the sheer power of reason, that man is 
Arnold Lunn. 

' “Funny Internal Feeling” 

* * O • 

The appeal of the Catholic apologist to objective evi¬ 
dence in contrast to the tendency of the modernist to shy 
away from external facts and appeal to personal intuition 
made a profound impression upon Lunn, who was searching 
for religious truth with his intellect and not with his- feel¬ 
ings. In this he was as old-fashioned as St. Thomas Aquinas 
who had the curious habit of demonstrating his theses by an 
appeal to external evidence amenable to reason instead of 
striking the modern pose and pointing, to the subjective evi¬ 
dence—the internal experience which the subject alleges he 
has, but which no other person in the World can verify. He 
perceived that the Catholic Church alone retains the mediae¬ 
val heritage of appealing to reason instead of emotion and 
alleged intuition to establish 'the validity of her belief., She 
battles single-handedly a Vast array of heresies whifeh agree 
only in fleeing from reason and in seeking refuge in the 
dark cave of subjectivism,, in which they find security,be¬ 
cause no one can discover either where or what they are. 

The new moral codes Which are offered as so many 
panaceas to a confused and distraught age are all based 
upon the. authority of intuition. “All these modern proph¬ 
ets,” observes Lunn; “appeal to a funny feeling, inside, a 
feeling that they are right and that other people are* Mostly 
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wrong. Professor Julian Huxley, for instance, has a funny 
feeling inside when he listens to noble music or strays by 
chance into a Catholic cathedral. This funny internal feel¬ 
ing, hereinafter known as Fif, responds, so he feels, to soma 
objective reality. He has therefore written a book to prove, 
or rather to assert, for no genuine Fifite ever condescends 
to proof, that, you can banish God and revelation from reli¬ 
gion and J yet retain everything that is worth retaining, pro¬ 
vided, of course, that you have got the right kind of Fif.” 

Lunn’s analysis of H. G. Wells, the most vocal of the 
literary salesmen of,new religions and new codes of ethics, is 
capital. He characterizes Wells as a classic example of the 
Fif malady; Losing all contact with objective truth, this 
philosopher novelist—or should we say novelist philoso¬ 
pher?—-weaves a gossamer world of unreality out of his in¬ 
nards after the fashion, of a spider spinning its web in the 
springtime. His book, God the Invisible King, is of interest 
chiefly to the student of the malady prevalent among the 
modern-prophets, known as Eifism. Lunn finds the volume 
enormously interesting because it offers such a splendid ex¬ 
hibition of the* current Fifite pathology in all its naked na¬ 
ivete. 

“I'm Drawing God ” 

Writing -this curious book under the impression that 
the world was waiting for him to supply' it with an uprto-date 
deity, Mr. Wells scorns the appeal to reason, frowns upon 
facts, and opens the faucet for his funny internal feelings to 
gush forth. L»uhn illustrates the temper of mind which char¬ 
acterizes Mr. Wells’ creation of a deity suitable for the new 
age with the following story: A mother once discovered her 
little daughter drawing pictures, strange pictures. “What 
are yoi^ drawing?” asked the mother. “I’m drawing God,” 
answered the little girl. “You can’t do that,”, counselled the 
mother, “nobody knows what God looks like.” “They’ll know 
now,” replied the little girl,, and went on drawing. 

“They’ll know noW,” says Lunn, is the motto of Mr. 
Wells. ‘ That the latter confirms the analyses 1 of Lunn is evi¬ 
dent from sucli passages as this. “Modern religion,” writes 
Wells, “bases its knowledge of God and its account of God 
entirely upon experience. It has encountered God. It does 
not argue about God ; it relates.” 
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Where St. Thomas demonstrated, Mr. Wells relates. 
Tapping the fountain of his Fif, he pours, out streams of dog¬ 
matic assertions about his up-to-date deity. From the first 
page to the last there is nothing remotely resembling an 
argument, nothing that has a nodding acquaintance with sus¬ 
tained logical reasoning. Are you curious to know what 
kind of a deity emerged from this novel method of gestation? 
Here it is: “But the God of this new age, we repeat, looks 
not to our past but our future, and if a figure may represent 
him it must be the figure of a beautiful £outh, already, brave 
and wise, but hardly come to his strength.” 

If one is impertinent enough to ask Mr. Wells how he 
can possibly know that God is as youthful and as immature 
as the above portrait discloses, the author replies with un¬ 
ruffled dignity: “Thus saith Fif.” “It is not surprising,” 
comments, Lunn, “that the God whom Fif invites us to wor¬ 
ship is very like Mr. Wells.” Man has. a habit of making a 
deity in his own image and likeness. Lunn’s keenness in dev 
tecting the cancer of subjectivism vitiating the whole body^ 
of Wellsian and Huxleyan literature prevented him from, 
dallying in that camp. 

Church Like Christ—Infallible 
His search for the truth began and. ended with} Christ, 
Once he had found the right answer to the question, “Whom 
say ye that I am?” the rest Was easy. “Once I had convinced 
myself that Jesus is different from all other men because 
He is God, I had not far to look for the Church which differs 
from all Other Churches because it is djvine. The Church 
of Christ must be unique like the Incarnation.”- ' 

A few" weeks after his reception into the Church, Lunn 
was invited to explain his conversion before a learned so¬ 
ciety which specializes in such religious , discussions. His 
reasoning was in the form of the following syllogism: 
Christ was infallible. The true Church will teach the infalli¬ 
bility of Christ. No Church but the Catholic Church actually 
'teaches the infallibility $f Christ, and is ready to take dii* 
ciplinary action against a member Who denies any of the doc* 

trines of Christ., \ 

In the ensuing discussion, an extreme Modernist, a dig* 
nitary of the Church of England, objected to Lunn’s logic. 
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Christ, he contended, was infallible as God, but fallible as 
man. He was true God and true man, and a true man must 
be a representative specimen of the genus man. Now it is 
in the nature of man to err, and Christ as man was therefore 
liable to err. Lunn invited his Modernist friend to suggest 
a criterion for discriminating between the truths which 
Christ revealed as God, and the errors which He propagated 
as man. From his reply Lunn gathered that Christ spoke as 
God when He agreed with Bishop Barnes, and as a man when 
He agreed with the ‘Pope. 

Lunn asked his Modernist critic how he managed to 
work up any enthusiasm for a remote Galilean, the record of 
whose life and teachings was vitiated by so many miracles 
which he rejected. To which he replied: “Because Chris¬ 
tianity gives me a uniquely satisfying experience.” Much of 
the samq defense, Lunn pointed out, is often advanced for 
adultery by earnest disciples of the New Morality. “How 
can'you,” continued Lunn, “begin to convert them from the 
error of their ways, except by appealing to an external ob¬ 
jective moral code, whose existence must be proved, not by 
an appeal to a uniquely satisfying experience, but by the ap¬ 
peal to reason?” How difficult it is to reason with those 
whos# only appeal is to Fif, their funny internal feeling—the 
cancer of subjectivism that vitiates all reasoning and pre¬ 
cludes all argument. 


Wkat is 'Rome’s Attraction? 

Lunn reports an amusing but enlightening incident of a 
Modernist friend who believed, so he said, in the deity of 
Christ while rejecting some of His teachings. “I'm going to 
preach on the attraction of Rome,” he telephoned to Lunn. 

“What precisely do you hold to be this Roman attrac^ 
tion?” inquired Lunn. . 

“Oh, authority and uniformity and great traditions.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Lunn, “but surely you’re going to say 
' something about the main attraction of Rome, the fact that 
the Catholic Church alone has remained true to the mind of 
Christ” 

“Qh, I know your line on that question,” his friend re¬ 
plied impatiently, “but really you can’t expect ine to go into 
all that.** 


n.-.\ 
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Whereupon Lunn concludes: “I fear not. Or, rather, I 
did not expect my friend or any other Protestant to go into 
all that and remain a Protestant.” . - 

Lunn closes the story of his spiritual Aeneid with the 
words of Hilaire Belloc who first set his feet on the path to 
Rome: “There is a city full, as are all cities of halt and 
maim, blind and evil and the rest; but it is the pity of .God* 
There are not two such Cities on earth. There is One. One 
thing in this world is different from all others. It has. per¬ 
sonality and a force. It is recognized, and (when recognized) 
most violently loved or hated. It is the Catholic Church* 
Within that household the human spirit has roof and hearth. 
Outside it is the Night.” 

The Case of Chesterton 

The conversion of Arnold Lunn recalls that of his more 
' famous compatriot, the late G'. K. Chesterton, with which it 
has many elements in common. Both were led to take the 
step by logical reasoning and objective evidence. Emotion 
played little, if any, role in either case. Both are gifted lit¬ 
terateurs with a wide acquaintance with history and Euro¬ 
pean culture. Both had been at one time critics of the 
Church, and both passed through the stages of agnosticism, 
through the halfway station of Anglicanism in their quest 
for religious truth which terminated at Rome. 

Let us examine the credentials and the lines of reason- 
jrig which prompted Chesterton to take the decisive step , and 
thus secure additional insight into that mysterious attraction 
of the Catholic Church which continues to draw the best 
minds not only of England, but of all the race, to seek shelter 
and repose under the expanse of her mighty dome. For today 
more than ever the dome of Michael- Angelo over the tomb of 
Peter tbe Fisherman stands in a world of confusion, division 
and bewilderment as the -symbol of that solitary unity, which 
transcends the differences of nations and of cultures and 
'binds its vast army of four hundred and thirty million mem¬ 
bers in all the countries of the world with the strong and im¬ 
perishable bond of a common faith. 

England was shaken as with .A mighty bomb in 192? 
when G. K. Chesterton, the brilliant writer of paradox, an- 
pounced his submission to Rome. A prominent Anglican 
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clergyman, Canon Headderly, voiced at that time the criti¬ 
cism of many against “the general muddleheadedness” of 
the Church which caused the departure of so gifted a writer. 
“We have never had such an apologist' as G. K. Chesterton,” 
he declared, “arid yet* he has hardly ever figured at a church 
meeting. - We prefer the dull logic of some dry-as-dust pro¬ 
fessor from Oxford to the sparkling paradox of the greatest 
wit of the century. Religion is still groaning under the 
weight'of Puritanism and kill-joys in this country. Mr. Ches¬ 
terton would lift us up, but we won’t let him. We are still 
scared by mid-Victorian arguments about science and mir¬ 
acles. G. K. C. would deliver us, and keep us orthodox at the 
same time. , 

. "• “But we would rather not be set free. Any one who 
courteously ahd fairly explodes Puritan fallacies is doing 
more good than - he knows to the cause of true religion in 
England. Puritanism has virtually destroyed Sunday in 
thinking to preserve, it. It has made religion suspected. It 
has taken away joy and beauty and love while it was doing 
the work of angels who make merry in heaven. Most of this 
sad work has been through sheer lack of humor, and this is 
partly why it can only be undone by humorists* like Ches¬ 
terton.” 

“The Largest Sincerity’? v 

The' London Tablet, expressing the joy of Catholics 
throughout the English-speaking world, said at that time: 
"For Catholics, indeed, his coming dnto the fold, if it should 
abate some of the pleasure and the pride they had in the 
friendly and forceful testimony of ah acute outsider, removes 
at once and forever any misgiving as to the reality and the 
actuality of all his poetry and all his prose. The word has 
become the deed. All mien may know for (Certain now that it 
meant more than an esthetic love for the Middle Ages; it was 
charged with duty as well as with beauty^it achieved, more 
th^h a merely literary sincerity, the largest sincerity in life.” 

Chesterton did not leave the Anglican Church as a result 
of pique or any emotional disturbance. “He entered the Cath¬ 
olic Church because it is the Church established by Christ 
and presents the imdhistskabld credentials of fta divihe origin 
and of its authority to teach the gospel of its Founder to ail 
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mankind. The Mother Church of historic Christianity pos¬ 
sesses those paradoxical qualities which Chesterton was 
quick to, perceive and quick to admire. 

She is the greatest conservative force in the world, yet 
the most adventurous. She possesses the mellow wisdom of 
two thousand years and the eager enthusiasm of youth. She 
discarded the heresies of fifteen centuries ago which have 
become the novelties of today. She does not embrace every 
new scientific theory that is marshalled into the public square 
with the blare of trumpets and the beating of drums, because 
she does not wish to be a widow the day after tomorrow. 

A. Secondary Loyalty 

She smiles at the deadly seriousness of j;he nationalists/ 
sitting in the saddle of all the countries today and Seeking to 
remake the world. She smiles because she has seen the idol 
of nationalism, along with many others, rise and fall. When 
Edith Cavell, one of the noblest martyrs of our modern re¬ 
ligion of nationalism, was about to face the firing squad of 
earnest German soldiers, intent upon the service of the 
fatherland, she cried out: “I see now that patriotism is not , 
enough.” The cry stirred the Protestants of England aa 
though it were a great an'd a startling discovery. To 'the 
Church, however, it was as ancient as the second of the'two 
great commandments: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 

thyself.” s , . _ .. ' . 

The loyalties of patriotism are secondary m time and 
in logic to the ,law of universal morality, to the two great 
of love which contain the whole law and the 
prophets. To the nationalist who champions the totalitarian 
authority of the state, the authority to speak in matters of 
religion as in affairs of politics,'-she answers with the pul& , 
verizing plainness of the Book of Job: “Where were you 
when the foundations of the world were laid?” Contrasting 
her antiquity with the recency of any of the nations of s 
Europe, the Church might well inquire of them 1 : “Where 
were you when the foundations of,the Church were laid?” 

“it is absurd to forget,” observes Chesterton, “that the 
Church itself received the first loyaltiei of men who had not 
yet even conceived the notion of founding such a national 
and separate state; that the Faith really was net only ft* , 
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faith of our fathers,, but the faith of our fathers before they 
had. even named our fatherland.” 

“Catholicism Is True” 

To a mind so multi-faceted as Chesterton’s* which per¬ 
ceived the myriad charms of the Church and understood the 
mellow wisdom which enabled her to view with serenity the 
colossal trifles and the outworn novelties which were shaking 
the creeds of the sects asunder, it is no easy matter to point 
to the one set of credentials which appealed to him most. The 
one fact above all others, however, which overwhelmed him 
with its cogency and which is th6 common denominator of all 
her credentials, is the simple fact that Catholicism is true . 

'The difficulty of explaining ‘why I am a Catholic,’” 
says Chesterton,'“is that there are ten thousand reasons all- 
amounting to one reason: that Catholicism is true. I,could 
fill all my space with separate sentences each beginning with 
the words, Tt is the only tjiing that. >. .’ As, for instance, (1) 
It is the only thing that really prevents a sin from being a 
Secret. (2) It is the only thing in which the superior cannot 
be stiperior ; in the sense of supercilious; (3) It is the only 
thjng that frees a man from the degrading slavery of being a 
child of his age. (4) It is the only thing that talks as if it 
were the truth; as if it were a real messenger refusing to 
tamper with a: real message. (5). It.is the only type df 
Christianity that really contains every type of man; even 
the respectable man. (6) It is the only large^ attempt to 
change the world from the inside; working through Wills and 
not lawsj and so on.” * 

Bible- on Witness Stand 

The weakness of tjhe Protestant position in placing^the 
rBible on the witness'stand'to decide every controversy that 
arose became evident to Chesterton at an early age. For he 
perceived that the Bible can speak only through living, voices, 
Cnly through its interpreter^ When these interpreters, 
Speaking ostensibly as-the ybice of the Bible, contradict each 
other, confusion results. When, tlie attempt to eolve the 
difficulty is made by enhancing the authority of the Bible as 
the sole word of God, needing no interpreter, confusion, be¬ 
comes' worse confounded. , . 

, “I grew up in a world,” unsites Chesterton; -'in iynich the 


__ INTELLECTUALS TURN TO ROME: WHY? ‘ IPX 

Protestants, who had just proved that Rome did not believe' 
the Bible, were excitedly discovering that they did not be¬ 
lieve the Bible themselves. Some of them even tried to com¬ 
bine the two condemnations and say that they were steps of . 
progress. The‘next step in progress consisted in a man kick¬ 
ing his father for having locked up a book of such beauty and 
value, a book which the son then proceeded to tear into a 
thousand pieces. I early discovered that progress'is worse 
than Protestantism so far as stupidity is concerned. But. 
most of the freethinkers who were friends of mine happened 
to think sufficiently freely to see that the Higher Criticism 
was much more of an' attack on Protestant Bible-worship 
than on Roman authority. Anyhow, my family and friends 
were more concerned with the opening of the .book of Darwin 
than the book of Daniel; and most of them regarded the 
Hebrew Scriptures as if they were Hittite sculptures. But, 
even then, it would seem odd to worship the sculptures as 
gods and then smash them as idols and still go on -blaming 
somebody else for not having worshipped them enough.” 

The truth of the Catholic Church, points out Chesterton* 
is like a, magnet with powers of attraction .and of repulsion. 
The repulsion arises from the vague fear that one may be 
caught in a'baited trap. But the bait is simply the truth., 
,“The moment men cease to pall against the Catholic,Church,” 
he says, “they feel a tug toward it. The moment they cease 
to shout it down they begin to listen to it with pleasure. The 
moment they try to be fair to'it they begin to be fond of it. 
But when that affection has passed a certain point it'begins 
to take on the tragic and menacing, grandeur of a great love 
affair.” 1 . 

“Trysting-place of AU Truths” 

There is something majestic in the manner in which the 
Church has withstood all the heresies of the centuries and alii 
thfe vagaries of‘ human thought and speculation. The pro* 
cession of paganism, bibliolatry, absolute imperialism* mon¬ 
archies, democracies, representatives alleged, down, /to die* 
tatorships, the fashion of the hour, pass before her in a long 
parade. From her throne on the stairs of the centuries she 
watches theni coine and go., She can live under any form of 
government because her concern is with the Souls of men and 
hpr kingdom is of the spirit. . . * 
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“There is no end,” says Chesterton, “to the dissolution 
of ideas, the destruction of all tests of truth, that has become 
possible since men abandoned the attempt to keep a central 
and civilized Truth, to contain all truths and trace out and 
refute all errors. Since then, each group has taken one truth 
at a time and spent the time in turning it into a falsehood. 
We have had nothing but movements; or in other words, 
monomanias. But-the Church is not a movement but a meet- 
ing-place; the trysting-place of all the truths in the world. 

~~ “The Church is a house with a hundred gates,” observes 
Chesterton, “and no two men enter at exactly the same 
angle.” The path which this gifted mind traveled was that 
of objective evidence and logical reasoning. The mysterious 
attraction of the Church is found upon investigation to be 
simply the .fact that she is.the truth. This was the object of 
his long quest. He embraced the Church as a waywar s 
embraces the mother from whom he has long been separated 
but whom he has never ceased to love. In her tender arms, 
he finds rest and peace at last. Thus does the Church con¬ 
tinue to draw the finest minds to her with the irresistibleness 
with which the 'magnet draws the steel. Thus the trek 
toward Rome goes on. 

Discussion Aids 

Name the outstanding convert of the 19th century to 
Catholicism. Name five modern English converts to Catholi¬ 
cism. Trace the steps by which Arnold Lunn enteredthe 
Church. Where does he find H. G. Wells vulnerabl 
is Lunn’s defense against his modernist critic. What was 
Rome’s attraction for Lunn? Compare the case of C es er- 
ton with Lunn’s. Discuss Chesterton’s credentials and his 
lines of reasoning. In what year did Chesterton enter the 
Church? Discuss his attitude on the great fact, Catholicism 
is true,” on the Bible as the sole rule of faith, and the Churc 
as “the trysting place of all truths.” 

Practices: " 

Read Arnold Lunn’s book, “Now I See.” 

Read Chesterton's, “The. Everlasting Man.” 

^Increase your devotion to the Holy Ghost and pray or 
conversions. 
























Chapter IX 

WHAT THINK YOU OF CHftlST?, 

A Study of the Divinity of Christ 

The gradual discarding of many of the traditional doc¬ 
trines of historic Christianity has now reached such a stage, 
that the central fact of the Christian religion, namely, the 
divinity of Christ, is no longer held by millions of our fellow 
countrymen who still profess to be Christians. Far from 
being confined to the laity, the waning belief in this funda¬ 
mental dogma of the Christian religion would seem to be 
even more marked among the ministers. Thus Professor 
Shirley Case of the Divinity School of Chicago University, in 
a recent work on “Jesus Through the Centuries,” pictures 
Christ as a mere man whose moral code, while suitable for 
the simple pastoral life of the Palestine of His day, stands in 
need of radical overhauling to make it fit the complex social 
and industrial life of our modern day. 

It has become the fashion to speak of Jesus as a social 
reformer, comparable to Socrates or to Ghandi. But ther% is 
a conspicuous shying away from the traditional view of the 
revelation of Jesus as supreme, final, and unique: This 
modern vogue is reflected in the letters of two writers appear¬ 
ing in The Christian Century .* One is from a v Christian 
Association secretary who says: “Because I look at life as a 
growing process, and the universe characterized by change, 

I have come to the position where I assert that the nature T)f 
religion is growth. The notion that the Christian revelation 
is final, that Christ is the absolute, the complete, in my mind 
has far-reaching consequences for ill that we are just begin¬ 
ning to realize.” 

The second is from.a university instructor, who writes; 
“We can, and by all the logic of an. unfinished universe, will, 
either accidentally or by the pains of growing effort, come x 
upon philosophies of life which far transcend that of Jesus, 

*June 8,1932, page 781, ' 
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and possibly patterns of living that will be inconsistent with 
that taught by Jesus.” 

The Shift from the Divine 

That the above views are not simply those of a few 
isolated individuals, but are typical of those prevailing in 
many' Protestant denominations is clearly shown in the 
study of Professor George Herbert Betts, “The Beliefs of 
700 Ministers.” By comparing the beliefs of 500 ministers 
concerning Christ and those of 200 theological students about 
to enter the ministry, Professor Betts finds that the follow¬ 
ing-conception of Jesus is becoming increasingly common 
among ministers: 

“He was conceived and born as other men are; he was 
not wholly free in his earthly life from moral wrong; he- 
neither raised others from the dead nor himself rose f^ 011 ^ 
the dead in physical form; in his earthly life he Was subject 
to the limitations of knowledge and science which applied to 
his day; man’s redemption does-not. rest alone on his suffer¬ 
ing and death ; he will not appear in a second visible coming 
upon earth.” 1 t 

Thus, on the basis of the above study, only 44% of the 
newer recruits to the ministry believe that “Jesus is equal 
in power, knowledge and authority with God,” as compared 
With 76% of the older ministers. Only 42% of the younger 
preachers believe “that after Jesus was dead and buried he 
actually, rose from the'dead, leaving the tomb empty,’ AS 
contrasted with 84% of the older ministers. Such is the 
trend toward the sloughing off of the supernatural and the 
divine from the Christian religion which is so marked m the 
Protestant denominations in America today. The study 
Clearly shows that the fundamental truths of historic Chris- 
tianity, especially the divinity of Christ and the finality of 
His miral codeTare beingsurrendered all along the line by 
the leading Protestant denominations. 

This condition is observed not with glee but with pron 
found regret. It means that instead of having allies in the 
.battle against the growing forces of naturalism, rationalism 
and agnosticism* the Catholic Church will have to bear the 
'increasing brunt of the attack, and perhaps ultimately fight 
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the battle alone—at least as far as Organized institutional 
help is concerned. 

No Compromise 

In the face of this general breakdown of faith in the 
traditional tenets of Christianity, the Catholic Church 
stands today as she has stood throughout nineteen centuries, 
unfaltering and unswerving in her adherence to the plain 
teaching of Jesus Christ. With her there is no compromise 
with the time-spirit, no trimming of sails to suit every new 
wind that blows. She preaches “Jesus Christ, yesterday and 
today; and the same forever.” She adopts as her own, the 
reply of Peter to the query addressed to the Apostles by the 
Saviour, when seeing many of the Jews leave Him rather 
than accept His teaching-that He would give them His flesh 
to eat and His blood to drink. He turned to the" Apostles 
themselves, asking, “Will you also go away?” Peter an¬ 
swered in behalf of all the Apostles, “Lord to wfiom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 1 

With, vast millions of so-called Christians deserting the 
Master by denying His plain teachings concerning His o#h 
divine character, the Church takes her stand by the side of 
her first pontiff, the chipf of the Apostles, and says; “Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast, the words of eternal life.” 

Of all the teachings of Christ* there are none which are 
more important or which have such, far-reaching’ conse¬ 
quences as those concerning His own divine nature; If 
Christ be not God, but a mere man, then the religion which 
He founded has no divine authority behind it, qo finality to 
its moral code, no uniqueness to its teachings, no mark which 
differentiates it essentially and generically from Hindooism, 
Mohammedanism, Confucianism, or the other religions*of 
the world. Li short, the authoritativeness of the Christian 
religion stands or falls with the divine character 7 of its 
Founder. • 

Peters Profession 

Wh^t now is &ie evidence concerning Christ’s divinity? 
I shall not ask our dear non-Catholic reader to believe in the 
deity of Jesus simply because the Catholic Church teaches 
that truth. I shall ask him to examine the'plain teachings of 
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the Saviour on this point as recorded in the gospels. For the 
purpose of this study, it will not be necessary to regard the 
gospels as divinely inspired documents, but simply as truth¬ 
ful narratives. Surely every person who calls himself a 
Christian will grant that the evangelists did not invent the 
character of Jesus, but that they recorded the truthful story 
of His life and teachings. 

For the sake of brevity, we shall pass over the evidence 
which implies the deity of Jesus, such as the passages 
wherein He speaks not as an ambassador but in His own 
name and by His own authority. We shall, come'at once to ' 
the direct and explicit teaching of the Master that He is ip 
literal truth the Son of God, consubstantial with the Father 
in Heaven. , 

The first scene occurs at Caesarea Philippi. Christ asks 
the disciples, “Whom do men say that the Son of man is? But 

* they said: Some John the Baptist, and other some*Elias, ana 
others Jeremias, or one of the prophets.” 1 Not satisfied with 
these responses, Christ asks the disciples: “But wlmm do you 

• ssty that I am?” It is at this time that Peter makes his 
memorable profession of faith in Christ’s divinity, saying; 
“Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

Peter’s Testimony Upheld . 

Does the Saviour teil Peter that he is mistaken, that he 
has been carried away by his enthusiasm, and that he attrib- 
. utes to his Leader a divine nature which the latter does not 
really possess? , If Peter were mistaken, it would have been 
the duty pot only of Christ, but of any honest man, to correct 
Peter and to remove a false impression under which he was 
laboring. Does Christ tell Peter he is mistaken ? On the con¬ 
trary the Master confirms the truth of Peter s statement by 
assuring him that his answer was divinely revealed unto mm, 
and by rewarding him in a striking manner for his profes- 
; Sion of faith; 

And Jesus answering, said to him: “Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jona: because flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it to thee, but. my Father who is in heaven. And I say to , 
thee: That thou art ?eter, and upon this rock I will build 
tny church and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

16:18-14. 




And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven* 
And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound 
also in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it 
shall be loosed also in heaven.” • , 

Here then is a dramatic scene in which the Master with 
the skill of a great teacher carefully prepares the back¬ 
ground which makes Peter’s unequivocal profession of faith 
in Christ's divinity stand out as a flash of lightning against 
a darkened sky. It is obvious that this Sonship of Christ is 
not used here in the vague sense, in which all good Chris¬ 
tians are sons of God by grace 1 * and adoption. It is clear that 
Christ is infinitely more than that—namely, the Son of God 
bv nature, that is, consubstantial with God. For this reason, 
Christ is declared by St. John to be “the only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” 1 

Christ before Caiphas 

Not less lucid, nor less dramatic' than the scene of the 
profession of Christ’s divinity which occurred at Caesarea 
Philippi was that which had its setting bpfore the Sanhednn, 
the Supreme Court of the Hebrews in which not-Peter but 
Christ ^Himself is the speaker. The Master is charged with 
the crime of claiming^ divine honors, that is, with claiming to: 
be the Son of God. Among the Jews this offense wasi pun* 
ished with death. Caiphas the high priest addressed Christ 
in the solemn words: “I adjure thee by the living Go^that 
thou tell us if thou be Christ the Son of God. JcsuS knew 
full well that if l4e answered, in the affirmative, He would 
ie sto ng His own death warrant:. Does He seek tp escape 
-u v giving an equivocal- or misleading 
rtplJT P Does seek to escape by the simple expedient of 
denying Hie own divinity ? , . , ' 

On the contrary, without a moment’s hesitation, without, 
the slightest equivocation, He answers simply and dearly* 
‘‘Thou hast said it.” This is the Hebrew manner of haying* 
‘‘■Thou hast spoken the truth: I aitt in very deed.” Imme¬ 
diately upon hearing this: reply, Caiphas rent his gprmentf 
savtag: ”He hath blasphemed; what furttmr need »e W» 
otvritnesses? Behold,how you have heard the blasphemy? 

ijohn T:14. , N ■' 
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what think you?” But they answering, said: “He is guilty 
of death.” The fact that the Sanhedrin accused Christ of 
blasphemy showed that they regarded Him as claiming true 
sonship,. and not merely the Messiahship. For the false claim 
to the latter would have been mere prevarication and not 
blasphemy. / 

In literal truth therefore it can be said that Christ went 
to His death upon Calvary’s gibbet rather than deny, or even 
equivocate Concerning His own divine character. How is it 
possible then for any person, much less a Christian, who re¬ 
gards, the gospels even as historical documents, tp doubt or to 
deny the plain teaching of Jesus Christ concerning His own 
divinity? 

Confirmed by Miracles 

The Master not only declared that He was divine, but He 
confirmed it with signs and miracles, especially the miracle 
of His resurrection. Thus on more than one occasion He 
appealed to the Jews to believe His works, if they would not 
believe His words. “The works themselves which I do, give 
testimony of me, that the Father hath sent me.” 1 And again 
He says to them: “Believe you not that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me? Otherwise believe for the very works’ 
sake.” 8 

St. Peter merely followed-the example of his Master in 
appealing to the wonderful works of the latter as the con¬ 
vincing evidence of His Messiahship and of ftis divine Son- 
- ship. Thus on the first Christian Pentecost morning, when 
the Apostles are starting out on their sublime mission of 
winning 'the world for Christ, Sf. Peter thus addresses the 
Jews: “Ye men of Israel hear these words: Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth, a man approved of God among you , by miracles , and 
wonders and signs, which God did by him, in the midst of 
you, as you know.” 8 

The effect made not only upon the disciples but also 
upon the multitudes who witnessed the miracles wrought by 
Jesus is N reflected in the words of Nicodemus: "We know 
that,Thou art come a teacher from God; for no man can do 

•John 5:86. 

*John 14:11-18. . ' 
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these signs which Thou doest, unless God be with him. 
Indeed St. John says explicitly that he has recorded the mir-- 
acles of Jesus for the express purpose of enabling his read¬ 
ers to believe in the deity of Christ. “Many other signs,” he. 
says, “also did Jesus in the sight of His disciples, which are 
not written in this-book. But these are written that you may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that be¬ 
lieving you may have life in His name.” 8 . 

Even if there remained any traces of uncertainty in the 
minds of any of the disciples as to the deity of Jesus after 
witnessing the numerous miracles He had wrought, surely 
those vestiges must have been dispelled by the stupendous 
miracle of the Resurrection.' This occurrence confirmed by , 
such an abundance of testimony, including that of the Apos¬ 
tles who spoke with the Master after His Resurrection, would 
seem to have removed the last vestiges of uncertainty from 
the minds of the disciples as to the divine Sonship of Jesus* 
Even the centurion who had assisted in the crucifixion of 
the Master felt compelled by the signs and wonders occur¬ 
ring at the time of the Saviour’s death, to Qry out his belief 
in the divinity of Jesus. “Now the centurion,” says St. Mat¬ 
thew, ‘‘and they that were with him watching Jesus, having 
seen the earthquake, and the things that were done, were 
sore afraidj saying: Indeed this was the Son of God.” 8 

In the light of all the evidence thus far presented, which 
indeed is but a fragment of the great mass filling the^CJos-. - 
pels, it would not seem to be too much to say that if Christ, 
be not divine/then the New Testament considered not only as 
ah inspired document, but even simply as an historical work, 
falls to the ground and with it the whole superstructure of 
traditional Christianity reposing upon it. For the only waf 
to escape from belief in thfe divine Sonship of JesuS is by «&■ 
pugning the historical 1 truthfulness of the gospel-^-a pro¬ 
cedure for which there is no scientific justification. v "i 

Chrisi of the Early Church 

In a desperate effort to escape the compelling evidence 
of the tedtiinony of the Scriptures as to the divine Sonship of 

Ijohn 8:2. 

•John 20:30. 

•Matt. *7 M. 
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Jesus, certain so-called Higher Critics and modernists in 
general contend that the early Church did not have any 
definite teaching on this point. For the first three centuries, 
they claim, the Church did not know her own mind, or 
rather had not as yet made it up, concerning the personality 
of Christ. Her members were permitted., to look upon Christ 
as a sort of inferior deity, who was above all men but lower 
than the Father, and therefore not strictly divine. This dog¬ 
ma they allege reflects the results of three centuries of evo¬ 
lution, not reaching its crystalized form until the Council of 
Nice in 325, when belief in Christ’s absolute divinity became 
a necessary condition for membership in the Church. 

1 If this-view were true, it would constitute one of the 
insoluble riddles of^the world. For the Apostles and dis-. 
ciples not only considered Christ as God, but many of them 
died as martyrs for that belief. * Would it not be passing 
Btrange if they did not communicate to their converts the 
central article of the faith for which they were willing to 
suffer not only tortures and imprisonment but death itself? 
Let us, however, pass over this theoretical consideration of 
its extreme improbability and look at the facts themselves. 

The teachings of the'early Church can best be perceived 
from the profession of faith required by converts to her fold. 
From the very first it was the custom to require such a pro¬ 
fession before the converts were admitted to baptism. To 
secure uniformity, a set formula was adopted which reflected 
the most fundamental articles of the faith then taught by 
the Church. The formula in general use difrtng the first 
three centuries has been preserved for us, at least in part, by 
Tertullian, 1 by St. Justin 2 and by St. Irenaeus 3 . All these 
lived and wrote in the second century. Even hostile critics 
now generally admit that this formula traces its origin to a 
period not later than the first century, and that it was com¬ 
mon to the ; Church both in the East and in the West. 

In this formula, belief in the divinity of Christ is thus 
explicitly set forth as a necessary condition for entrance into 
the fold: "I believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son, our Lbrd, who was born by the Holy 

*De Praescript c. 88. • 

•Apol. I, 61,1. 

*Adv. Haer. L10, 
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Ghost of the Virgin Mary.” It is identical with the corres¬ 
ponding article of the Apostles’ Creed which we Christians 
of the twentieth century recite, thus professing the same 
faith as our co-religionists of the first and Becond centuries. 
Eighteen hundred years have not altered either our faith in 
the divine Sonship of Jesus or its eternal expression. 

Testimony of the Fathers 

The writings of the Fathers of the early Church abound 
in references to this central article of their faith. St. 
Clement of Rome, St. Ignatius of Antioch, and St. Justin 
Martyr lay-special stress upon it. In his Apology to the 
Roman Emperor, written toward the end of the second cen¬ 
tury, Athenagoras of Athens writes: “Not only is'the Father 
God, but also the Son and the Holy Spirit. In these three 
divine persons there is unity of Godhead, and in thi$ unity 
of Godhead there is distinction of persons.” 1 St. Irqnaeus of 
Lyons writes at about the same time: “If Christ forgives 
» >ins, if Christ is Mediator between God and man, this, is be- 
.’cause He is really a divine person.” 2 

It was to the universal belief of the early Christians in 
this great truth that St. Polycarp in the middle of the second 
century bore witness when bound to the stake to be burned 
alive, he cried out: “For all things, O God, do I praise and 
bless Thee, together with the Eternal and Heavenly Jesus 
Christ, Thy well-beloved Son, with Whom, to Thee and the 
Holy Ghost, be glory, both now and forever. Amen.” 

The same great truth was emphasized by St. Hippolytus 
1 of Rome, by Tertullian of- Carthage, by Origen and Clement 
of. Alexandria, by St. Methodius of Tyre and by Melito of 
Sardis. Indeed every writer of the period who referred to 
the matter, and whose writings have been preserved, taught 
the same doctrine. i 

That the mind of the infant Church was very definitely 
made up on the matter is evident likewise from her manner 
of dealing with heretics who presumed to deny the true and 
absolute divinity of Jesus Christ. Thus when Cerinthus to- 
ward the end of the first century proclaimed that Jesus wa» 

*C. 80. 

•Adv. Hub. BX» 
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only the son of Mary and Joseph, and not of God, and that 
He was not, therefore, true God, the whole Church rose up 
in protest against his heresy and shunned him as an apos¬ 
tate. 1 The same vigorous condemnation was sounded when 
the Gnostics, and later on the Arians, assigned to the Saviour 
a middle place between the highest angels and the Supreme 
God, and thus reduced Christ to a. sort of inferior deity. 
Without hesitation the Church promptly branded them as 
heretics who departed from the faith delivered to them by 
the Apostles. 

So universal was the belief in the divine Sonship of Jesus 
among the members of the early Church that‘they looked' 
upon this as the distinguishing mark of the true Christian. 
The modem non-Catholic writer, Liddon, accurately mirrors 
the £a|th of the Church in the first three centuries when he 
.testifies that “the truth of Christ’s absolute Godhead was be- 
yond doubt the very central feature of the teaching of the 
ante-Nicene Church, even when Church teachers had not yet 
recogmzed all that it necessarily involved, and had not yet- 1 
elaborated the accurate statement of its relationship to other ' 
truths around it.” 

‘ Origen Replies to Celsus 

v T he ^ 8ti . ana of the first three centuries not only be¬ 
lieved m the divinity of Jesus, but they translated, their belief 
into action by worshipping Him as God. .This fact stands out 
with special clearness from the charges of polytheism and 
even of idolatry brought against them by their enemies.’Thus 
Celsus, a scoffing pagan philosopher of the third century, con¬ 
tended that the Christians had no Tight to criticize the poly¬ 
theism of the pagan .world, dince their own worship of Christ 
wap essentially polytheistic.. “The Christians,” he declared, 
; jvqrslnpped no God, no not even a demon, but only a dead 
not wisli *P worship the pagan gods," he 
nf n'L? 0Uld w y i? ot rather vay their devotions to some 
by the Jpws?”^^^ ^ an a man w ^° had been crucified 

?f eateat of the earI y Christian writers, dp- 
fradqd the Christians from the attacks of Celsus. This he 
did, not b y denying the charge that they worshipped Christ, 

Irenaeus, Adv. Hat*. X* 
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but by showing that the Saviour was worthy of such adora¬ 
tion because He was God. "The gods of the pagans, he 
answers Celsus, “were unworthy of worship; the Jewish 
prophets had no claim to it; on the other hand, Christ was 
worshipped not as a mere man, but as the Son of God, as 
God Himself. If Celsus,” he continues, had understood 
the meaning of this, T and the Father are One,’ or what tti i # 
Son of God says in His prayer, ‘As I and Thou art One, h® 
would never have imagined that we worship any but the God 
who is over all, for Christ says, ‘The Father is m Me, and I 

in Him.’ W1 

The evidence of the belief of the early Church in the 
divinity of Jesus would be sadly incomplete, however, H we 
did not consider the testimony ef the Christian nrnrt^i* 
They speak to us not merely with words, but with the tar 
treater eloquence of their sufferings and their deaths. Gladly 
did some permit their bodies to be coated with pitch and tar 
to be burned alive to illumine the gladiatorial contests of the 
Romans. Others surrendered themselves to be torn limb 
from limb by the wild lions in the sand covered arena. Still 
others placed their heads upon the swordsman’s block, while . 
their companions were nailed in ignominy to the cross, these 
tortures and others more excruciating still they suffere 
cheerfully and with joy, rather than save t h ®* 
the promised preferments by denying their God and Saviour, 

Jesus Christ. 


Voices of the Martyred 

They speak to us witli voices that thunder in our inner 
ear Their heroic deaths cry out in protest against the 
- mockery of -the twentieth-century "modernists, ministers, 
and Christian association secretaries who would relegate the 
divine Founder of the Christian religion to the status ot a 
mere man. . Their life's blood has placed upon their faith the 
seal of a conviction which neither time nor eternity can 
break. Instead of growing weaker with^thejapse ot cen¬ 
turies their voices grow in volume and in strength, so that he 
must needs.be deaf indeed who does not hear their. thundeip- 

Jngi: /‘We-suffered and died for no mere man, but for W 
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- ■ God and Saviour, Jesus Christ!” In their accents the atten¬ 
tive ear can discern the echoing of the voices of the Apostles, 
and of Christ Himself. ' , 

In order to realize what it meant for the martyrs to pro* 
fess thei^ belief in Christ as true God, and seal that faith 
_ with their life’s blood, it will be helpful to read the account 
* of their ordeals as handed down by an eye-witness. Many 
such accounts have been preserved. The following one which 
even hostile,critics admit to be geunine will serve as a sam¬ 
ple. Before the tribunals of. the prefect Calvisianus, there 
' '( had been brought Euplius, a deacon of the Church at Catania, 
' on the charge of being a Christian. .According to the usual 
custo/n, the prefect endeavored to persuade the prisoner to 
renounce Christ and offer «sacrifice to the pagan gods, prom¬ 
ising him freedom for so doing. Perceiving that his en¬ 
treaties were in vain, he ordered the prisoner to be stretched 
upon the rack. An eye-witness thus narrates what followed: 

“And while being racked, Euplius said: I thank Thee, 0 
Christ, Guard Thou me, who for Thee am suffering thus. The 
prefect interrupted him, saying: Cease, Euplius, from this 
' ' 4 folly. Adore the gods, and thou shalt be set at liberty. Euplius 
answered: I adore Christ; I Utterly hate the demons. Do 
what thou wilt: I.am a Christian. Add yet other tortures: I 
am a Christian. After he had been tortured a long while* the 
executioners were bidden hold their hands. Then the Prefect 
said: Unhappy ^an, adore the gods. Pay worship to Mars, 
Apollo • and Aesculapius. Euplius replied : I Worship the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost I adore the Holy 
Trinity, beside Whom there is no God. Perish the gods who 
did not make heaven and earth, and alj that is in them. I am 
r a Christian. 

“The Prefect again said; Offer sacrifice, if thou 
wouldest be set at liberty. But Euplius answered : I sacri¬ 
fice myself only to Christ my God: more than this I cannot do. 
Tfoy efforts are to no purpose; I am a Christian. Then orders 
Were given that he should be tortured again; and whilst 
f every bone Was r Wrenched from its socket, he cried out: 
Thanks to Thee, 0 Christ. Help me, 0 Christ! For Thee do 
I suffer thus, 0 Christ. When finally all his strength bachleft 
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him Mid his voice was gone, he still repeated these same ex¬ 
clamations with his lips only.” 1 

In the dying words of Euplius, there is echoed the con¬ 
fession of faith in Christ’s divinity that came from the lips 
not of hundreds but of thousands of martyrs. With"their 
last breath, they breathed the name of their Lord and Mas¬ 
ter,. Jesus Christ. That long line of martyrs, consisting of 
men, women and children, who withstood the allurements of 
the prefects and the refined cruelties of the executioners, whp 
poured out their treasures and their life’s blood for their 
Saviour, reveal to' us the faith of the infant Church with a 
clarity and a certainty that far transcend the power of mere 
words to express. Their profession of faith is written m the 

deathless language of immortal deed. 

The Juggling of Modernists ' 

The writer wotild like to rest the case here. But there is 
a school of thought in which Jesus is spoken of as a great 
social reformer, a noble, ethical personality, but not. divide, 
which demands at least brief consideration. v 

‘This school of writers, of which Renan stands as an < 
early symbol and in which an increasing number of Pro* 
testant ministers are now to be found, depicts Jesus as wiser 
than Socrates, a greater law-giver than Solon, a nobler ethi¬ 
cal personality than Plato or Spinoza. They speak m SUP®* 
lative terms of His mercy and sympathy. They exalt 
hiSdUtTSEd^madness. .They marvel-at His keen insights 
into human nature. They style Him the noblest and-the beet 
of all mankind. They stop just short <pf crossing the gap 
separating the human from the divine—carefully refraining 

from calling Him God. ^ 

The following description of Christ by Rev. J)r. Herbert 
Parrish, ah Episcopalian clergyman of note, is typical of the 
manner in which modernists in general and an increasing 
number of Protestant hiinisters speak of Jesus as a beautiful 
Personality while they studiously withhold from Him 
crowning glory of divinity : ''Man stands at the apex of the 
visible creation amid the vast eternities of time M)d space; 

"liSSt, Acte Mart. p. 489, *• quoted by B. J. Otfcm; $. 
lUwpa Why, p.864. 
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Before him rises the significant figure of the Christ. No 
human life compares with the bright and beautiful history of 
ttus young Galilean teacher. Greater than Confucius or the 
' Buddha, more persuasive than the dreams of Plato or the 
arguments of Aristotle, his words have had more effect upon 
history than the marching of the armies of Alexander or the 
conquests of Caesar. The famous men in'the records of the 
race pale beside him. 

“Leaving aside the slender story of his miraculous birth 
and the* discordant accounts of his resurrection, by which he 
was accounted an equal to the demigods of the pagan mys¬ 
teries of the Mediterranean littoral of his day, and paying no 
heed.to/the creeds, decrees, conciliar decisions, hair-splitting 
definitions of theologians, by which it was attempted to reach 
an i ' ex ^ c ^ account of his relation to the divine essence, as a re- 
* which he has become in many 7 minds a kind of second 

God, it is of the highest value to consider merely his human 
character and the records of his teaching. . . Hence, as -a 
man he is the wonder and admiration of the world.” 1 

It will be noted that Dr. Parrish is most anxious tb efface 

from the character of Jesus all the lineaments 'of the divine, 
while elevating Him to the highest ethical plane as a man or 
even as a superman of the Nietzsche type. But one wonders: 
What about the repeated declarations of Christ to be one 
with the Father, to be divine? What about His profession of 
His divine Sonship before Caiphas—a profession that sent 
Him to Calvary’s gibbet? Dr. Parrish has a facile solution 
of these “astounding egoisms” of His character. Jesus 
suffered from a mental complex! The cause of His strange 
hallucination is no\y laid bare and all mystery fades away. 

The Discovery of a, Complex 

. arui “His teaching was profound, 

and p ® Iletra k 11 £ < Hi the moral and spiritual sphere he is ad¬ 
mittedly without a rival. Whatever traditional sources he 
Us< : d he Save a,colorful simplicity and an added 
i,wisdom. The modern critic may conclude, 
that he had what the psychoanalysts Would call a complex in 
that lie was convinced that his interior life was illuminated 
-by the divine indwelling and the egoisms attributed to - him 

€ U New dod f« America, Century Co, N. Y* 1928, p. glfc 
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are of the most astounding sort. He was one with the Father. 
But there is no reason to think that the mind of Jesus re¬ 
ceived its illumination in any way different from that.of 
other men. As in the cases of the inventors, discoverers, ar¬ 
tists, and musicians cited, the nights of prayer and medita¬ 
tion, the long preparation invited to the clear mind of a su¬ 
preme genius an influx of supernal light.” 1 

Here, indeed, are some fine antics of juggling. On the 
‘ one hand, Christ is a great moral and spiritual teacher-- ad¬ 
mittedly without a rival;” On the other hand, this Christ 
who says He is one with the Father, who .tells us He shall 
come in his majesty, and all the angels with him, then shall 
he sit upon the seat of his majesty: and all nations shall be 
fathered together before him,” 2 is the victim of megalo¬ 
mania, suffering delusiohs of grandeur, and^His testimony is, 
therefore, thoroughly unreliable. Is this not a capital illusr 
tration of a man blowing hot and cold at the same time? Is 
it not a clear case of a person contradicting with one breath 
that which was uttered with the previous one? Within the 
limits of a single paragraph, Christ is 'depicted as the great¬ 
est moral and spiritual teacher in the world. Then suddenly 
the mask .falls. Christ is disclosed to us a? suffering from a 
mental complex, experiencing egoisms “df the most astound¬ 
ing sort,” which render His utterances so many hallucina¬ 
tions, the expressions of a diseased inind. ^ 

The writer must confess his total inability to hug to his 
bosom these two mutually contradictory portraits of Jesus. 
How different from the Conclusion of Dr. Parrish was that 
reached -by that other erstwhile sceptic, Thomas, who 
doubted the testimony of the other Apostles that Christ had 
appeared to them during hid absence. When lata: the Mas^ 
ter appeared in their midst, “fhe doors being shut, He^said 
to the doubting Thomas: “Put m thy finger hither, and If* 
my hands; and bring hither thy/hand, and put it into iby side, 
and be not faithless, but believing.” Then it was tijat the 
last vestige’of doubt was dispelled from the mind of Thomas, 
and falling upon his knees* tye says simply ; “My Lord, and 

my God.” 8 . . . \ ■ 


A New God for America Century Co^N. Y., 1928, p. B14» 
►Matt. 26-31. 
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God or Deceiver? 

Hence* of all the positions which one may take in regard 
to the character of Jesus, this position of the modernists as 
expressed by Dr. Parrish is, in the judgment of the writer, 
the most illogical and untenable. Why? For the simple 
reason that if Jesus is simply a good and truthful man, He 
must be God. For Jesus claims to be one with the Father, 
claims to be divine. He goes to His death upon Calvary for 
‘His insistence upon the fact. He teaches His disciples this 
fact. He sends them out to teach the world this truth, and 
to be willing to die like Himself rather than deny it. The 
whole Christian world has believed this truth upon His 
.authority. 

Now if Christ be not divine, He is either a wilful de¬ 
ceiver or is the victim of hallucinations, which blight His 
whole character and personality. If He is the unconscious 
victim of delusions, then He is. equally untrustworthy as an 
ethical teacher or guide. In either event, His whole char¬ 
acter and personality wither away, and He Would be totally 
unworthy Of the encomiums heaped upon Him in such pro¬ 
fusion by the rationalists and modernists above described. 
Not only that, but He would be the greatest enemy of God, 
usurping the sole right of the latter to the adoration of man¬ 
kind. Yes, even more than that, since Christ wrought mir¬ 
acles in confirmation of His claim to be divine, if He be not 
God, then there is no God in Heaven! 

Hence the relentless logic of the Catholic Church, scorn¬ 
ing such pathetic compromises as the modernists have fallen 
into, proclaims that Christ is either God or a deceiver. To 
thoughtful minds there can be no third alternative. To her 
mind, truth above all other considerations is paramount.. 
That Is. why today she holds fast to the truth of the divinity 
of Christ, undisturbed by the defections of the. faint-hearted 
all around her. She realizes that it is the divine character of 
Christ that gives authority to His religious teachings and 
validity to His moral code. She realizes, furthermore, ihat 
it is not a matter of indifference to the Saviour as to -whether 
men acknowledge Him as true God, or deny Him before the 
Sanhedrins of the twentieth century. For in her memory are 
enshrined the clear words %t the divine Saviour) "Every 
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one therefore that shall confess me before men, I will also 
confess him before my Father who is in heaven. But he that 
shall deny me before men, I will also deny him before my 
Father who is in heaven.” 1 

The Same Reply 

Christ remains the most potent influence in the life of 
the world. As Richter has said so beautifully of Him, “The 
purest among the strong and the strongest among the pure, 
Christ lifted with His wounded hands empires from their 
hinges and changed the streams of ages.” Even the sensual 
Rousseau perceives the lineaments of the divine in the char¬ 
acter of Christ as depicted in the Gospels, and gives expres¬ 
sion to his conviction in the following striking lines: 

“I confess to you that the majesty of the Scriptures 
strikes me with admiration,-as the purity of the Gospels has 
its influence on my heart. Peruse the works of our philos¬ 
ophers, with all their pomp of diction; how mean, how con¬ 
temptible they are, compared with the Scriptures! Is it poa- 
8ible that a book, at once so simple and sublime, should be 
merely the -work of man? Is it possible that the sacred per¬ 
sonage whose history it contains should be himself a mere 
man? Do we find that He assumed the tope of an^epthusiast 
or ambitious sectary? What sweetness, what purity in His 
manners! What an effecting gracefulness in his delivery! 
What sublimity in His maxims! What profound wisdom m 
His discourses! What presence of mind in His replies! How 
great the command over His passions ! Where is the man, 
where is the philosopher who could:so livei and so die, without 
weakness, without ostentation? • • • Yes, !! the life and 
death of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death of 
Jesus were those of a God.”* 

To the query .which Christ addressed to the Pharisees 
nineteen centuries hgo, “What think you of Christ? Whose 
Son is he?” the Church replies in the. twentieth century in 
the words uttered by Peter in the firsts “Thou art Christ 
the Son of the living God.” 

iMatt. 10:32i-3&. 

SEmile, book 4. - ^ 
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Discussion Aids 

What Is.the central fact of Christianity? Give a few ex¬ 
amples of non-Catholic attitude towards this fact. Give main 
conclusions to be drawn from Professor Betts’ study. Ex¬ 
amine the evidence for Christ’s divinity from: 

1. Gospel testimony. 

a. Caesarea Philippi (Matt. 27). 

b. Christ before the Sanhedrin* (Matt. 28). Analyze 
the charge of blasphemy. 

2. Miracles. 

• a. CJirist’s own claims (John 5:36; 14:11-12). 
b. The Resurrection. 

When did the dogma of Christ’s divinity crystallize? Name 
several ante-Nicene witnesses from among, the Fathers of the 
Church. Who were some of the early heretics on the doc¬ 
trine? Reproduce substance of Origen’s argument against 
Celsus. How is the testimony of the martyrs to the do6trine 
of the divinity of Christ convincing? Analyze the juggling 
of the modernists, using Rev. Dr. Herbert Parrish as an ex- 
ample % Defend the contention, that Christ was either God or 
a deceiver. Close |he case by quoting Peter’s words at 
Caesarea Philippi. 

Practices: 

' ' Make Karl Adam’s The Son of God part of your library*' 
Read it thoughtfully. - # 

Salute i Christ in the Holy Eucharist, especially at the 
time of the Elevation, saying with St. Thomas, “My Lord and 
My God l” 

Prepare yourself to defend the central fact of Christian¬ 
ity,-the divinity of Christ, by reading and meditation. 




•••/ 




Chapter X 

THE INFALLIBILITY OP THE POPE 

i 

A Divine Safeguard Against Error 

There is probably no dogma of the Catholic religion, 
which is so frequently. misunderstood, and which occasions 
bo much Opposition on the part of our non-Catholic 
friends, as that which proclaims the infallible teaching au¬ 
thority of the Church as centered in the person of her su¬ 
preme head, the Pope, the ruler of Christ’s Church on earth. 

Let me invite our non-Catholic readers to consider this 
question in a calm, friendly manner. I am confident they will 
find that what they really wage war against is not papal in¬ 
fallibility'as held by the Catholic Church, but a caricature of 
that teaching which exists only in their minds. 

I would ask but one favor of them: That they ^approach 
this discussion with an open mind. To establish the tru - 
fulness and the reasonableness of this teaching of our ho y 
faith, I shall appeal not to the authority of th ® ’ b V* 

to the words of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and to 

the court of our common understanding. 

First, let us consider what papal infallibility does not 
mean. Contrary to the conception of many P e °Pjf" 
ity does not mean that the pope is inspired. The Apostles 
and Evangelists T received this gift, and-their writings aie 
accepted afthe revealed Word of God. But the Church doea 
not teach that the Pope is inspired, or that he receives a 
divine revelation properly so-called. 

■ Thus the Vatican Council declares: “For the Holy Spirit 
was not promised to the successors of Peter in order that , 
Th.v might spread abroad new doctrine which He reveals, but, I 
that under His assistance, they might guard inviolably, and 
rSil fidelity explain/the revelation or deposit of faith handed 
down by the Apoaties.” ‘ ! 


% i -■ 1 Vi.' 
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Confused with Sinlessness . 

Secondly, infallibility does not signify that the Pope is 
Impeccable or incapable of m6ral wrong. Many people are 
in the habit of pointing to some one pontiff, whose character 
is not entirely free from blemishes, and saying: “See, there 
is a Pope who was guilty of a misdeed. That proves that he 
was not infallible, and, therefore, that none of the Popes 
is.” The answer is simple. The. objection does not come 
within speaking distance of the meaning of infallibility. 
Why? Because infallibility does not mean sinlessness or 
freedom from all human weaknesses or shortcomings. 

As a matter of fact the Popes have been, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, men of virtuous lives. Twenty-nine out of the first 
thirty pontiffs died as martyrs for the faith. Out of the two 
hundred and sixty-one who have sat upon the Chair of Peter, 
seventy-nine are invoked* upon our altars as saints of God 
because qf their eminent holiness. Only 0 about half a dozen 
have been charged with serious moral lapses. This is a 
strikingly -small proportion when it is remembered that one 
out of the twelve chosen by Christ Himself was a. Judas 
Iscariot. 

Even if, a great majority of the Pontiffs,' however, should, 
•have led vicious lives, this circumstance would not have im¬ 
paired the prerogative of infallibility. This was bestowed 
upon the office they occupied, not for the protection of their 
morals, but for the guidance of their judgment in their re¬ 
ligious'teaching. Thus, for example, a judge is clothed by the 
lam of our country with certain legal power and authority. 
If in his private life he were guilty of some moral indiscre¬ 
tions, this circumstance would not fob his decisions of their 
validity. His, authority in court is not dependent upon the 
character of his private life. It is conferred upon him by 
yirtue of the office which he 1 holds. . 

So, likewise, the prerogative of infallibility is conferred 
upon thO office of the papacy, and is dependent in ho way 
upon the private) life of the incumbent. .Like the legal 
authority of a judge, it is conferred upon the office, for the 
welfare of the society for which such an office was estab¬ 
lished. . • 
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Acknowledges Frailties 

■ As a matter of fact, the pontiff proclaims the frailties 
which he has in common with all humanity. Each morning, 
at the beginning of Mass, he says at the foot of the altar in . 
all humility: “I confess to Almighty God, and to His saints, 
that I have sinned exceedingly in thought, word, and deed.” 
Likewise, at the Offertory of the Mass,,he prays: “Receive, 

, 0 Holy Father, Almighty, everlasting God, this oblation 
which I, Thy unworthy servant,, offer for my innumerable 
sins, offenses and negligences.” 

Despite the eminence of his office, the Pope does not pre¬ 
tend to be exempt from either the frailties or the temptations 
which constitute the common lot of all humanity. Not for a 
moment does he claim an utter sinlessness of life because of 
the mark of infallibility inhering in the office he holds. 

In view of these facts, is it not strange that ministers of 
the Christian gospel should seek to discredit the dogma of 
papal infallibility by telling their congregations that there 
have been sinful Popes? In what manner are the interest# 
of the Prince of truth advanced by deliberately misrepresent* 
ing the teachings of the Catholic Church on this point? 
Surely Protestantism is not strengthened, nor is Catholicism' \ 
weakened, by the artifice pf building, a sham opponent, a mail 
of straw, and then with much gusto demolishing it. 

Sciences Not Included 

Thirdly, infallibility does riot mean that the Pope is free 
from.the possibility Of error in discussing questions of nat¬ 
ural science, such as physics, geology, astronomy, or medicine 
—matters, which Involve in no way the deposit, of revealed 
truth. Neither does the inerrability of the pontiff extend to 
purely political questions, such as the form of government a 
nation ought to adopt, or the candidates for whom Catholic 
citizens ought to vote. It does riot, therefore, restrict the 
freedom of the scientists nor trespass upon the civil authority 
of the state. 

Fourthly, infallibility does not signify that the pontiff 
Is immune from liability to error in any domain when he 
speaks merely as a private teacher. In this capacity he is 
liable to err even in matters of faith and morals. Thus, if # 
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pope, like Benedict XIV, were to write a treatise on canon 
law, his work would be subject to criticism in the same 
manner as that .of any other Doctor of the Church. 

Real Meaning 

' What, then, does infallibility really mean? Simply this: 
When the Pope in his official capacity, with the fullness of 
)iia authority, ns successor of St. Peter and. head of the 
Church on earth, proclaims a doctrine on faith or morals 
binding on the whole Church, he is preserved from error. It 
is to be noted that three conditions are required: (1) The 
Pope must speak ex cathedra, i. e., from the Chair of Peter, 
in his official capacity. (2) The decision must be binding on 
the whole Church. (3) It must be on a matter of faith or 
morals. . • ■ 

The Pope has no authority to invent a new doctrine. He 
is not the author of revelation, but only its interpreter and 
expounder. He has no more authority to break a divine law 
or to distort an iota of Scripture than you or I. His function 
is to hand down unchanged the deposit of divine truth to all 
generations of men. 

Similar to Supreme Court 

His office in the interpretation of Holy Scripture is fun¬ 
damentally the same as that of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the interpretation of the Constitution: When 
a. difference of opinion arises as to the construction of a con¬ 
stitutional provision, the question is referred in the last re¬ 
sort to the Supreme Court at Washington. When the chief 
justice with his associates pronounces judgment upon it, that 
decision is accepted by all parties as final and irrevocable by 
any other court. 

. Every citizen of our country praises the wisdom of the 
founding fathers in arranging this tribunal for the peaceful 
adjudication of disputes concerning the meaning of the Con¬ 
stitution, which the fathers foresaw would inevitably arise. 
Without such a court, the Constitution would soon be torn 
into shreds by conflicting interests. Anarchy, secession and 
civil War would speedily displace the political union of so 
many states having diverse racial complexions and different 
tflOiipmitt interests* - 
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That the Union has been preserved is traceable to the 
existence of the Supreme Court. Indeed, historians are 
agreed that the one Civil War which has occurred in the cen¬ 
tury and a half of our national existence, would have been - 
avoided if our domestic quarrel had been submitted to the 
Supreme Court instead of having been left to the arbitrament 
of the sword. c . * 

The same basic arrangement which has preserved the 
unity of our States has safeguarded the unity of the Catholic 
Church. Without the supreme court of the papacy, to appeal 
to, the Catholic Church would long ago have been torn into a 
thousand warring faction^. One . has but to observe the in¬ 
numerable divisions which have 'reflt the body of Protestant¬ 
ism, during the few centuries of its existence, to perceive the 
chaos and anarchy that would have developed during the 
nineteen hundred years of the Church’s existence, if \she were 
without the divinely-established tribunal of papal infallibility 
as a court of last appeal. The marvelous unity of tfee 
Church which has provoked the admiration of the world is 
the happy consequence of the work of her supreme and in¬ 
fallible court, which has been functioning with unbroken con¬ 
tinuity for nineteen centuries. 


/ A Difference? . ' 

The analogy between the function of the Supreme Court, 
in the interpretation of the Constitution and that of the Pope 
in the interpretation of Holy Scripture can scarcely fail to 
make a profound appeal to every citizen of our country re¬ 
gardless of religious belief. A non-Catholic lawyer, to whom 
the writer pointed put this similarity, commented as follows:- 
“Yes, indeed, the analogy is striking. But there is. a differ¬ 
ence worth noting. It is this :< While recognizing that the 
decision of the Supreme Court is binding and without appeal; 
we do not admit it to be infallible. It may still be wrong. 
Whereas, you Catholips maintain that the decision of the; 
Pope^is not only binding, but is infallible. In that respect, the 
comparison limps.” . / - - 


Let me now address to my dekr nom-CJathplic repdet the 
words I then addressed ,tp my legal friend: The difference 
you point out is true* But it is to be noted that the circum- 
gtanc# of making the decision of the Supreme Court fin$ and 
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irrevocable demands in theory that it should be infallible. 
For its decision should not bind unless it be unvaryingly, the 
voice of truth and justice. Otherwise there is the possibility 
of binding the parties under penalty of imprisonment to 
accept a false and unjust decision. The pronouncement has, 
therefore, all the practical consequences of infallibility. 
Strict logic would require that a decision that has all the 
sanctions of infallibility should actually be infallible. 

Now it is to be admitted that while the Supreme Court 
has the sanctions for an infallible decision, it does not, 
nevertheless, really possess infallibility. Why? Simply 
because the founding fathers, who conferred its powers upon 
it, did not themselves possess infallibility and were not able, 
therefore, to give to the Supreme Court the actual inerrancy 
•Which its decisions, binding, final and without appeal, would 
logically require. 

Christ was Able to Give 

But Jesus Christ is the Founder of the Catholic Church 
and of the supreme tribunal of papal infallibility. In giving 
to that court the power of making its decisions binding and 
without appeal, He gave it that which the authoritativeness 
and the irrevocability of its decisions really demand—actual 
infallibility. 

For unlike the founding fathers, He possessed infallibil- 
ity and was able, therefore, to confer it upon the highest. 
tribunal in His Church, yes, more tha%that. He was in duty 
bound to confer it, for otherwise He would be responsible 
for a court whose decision was binding in conscience upon 
all its members, and yet in that decision there would be the 
possibility of falsehood and injustice. “Upon reflection," 
said my legal friend, “I must admit that I can see no possi¬ 
bility of escape from the logic of that conclusion.” 

From-the. binding and irrevocable character of the de¬ 
cisions of the.Pope speaking in his official capacity, infalli¬ 
bility follows, therefore, as a logical necessity, . - 

. Let us how see if the voice of reason is confirmed by the 
handwritihgbf history* Let us see if such inerrancy was, as 
a matter of historical fact, conferred by Christ, upon Peter,' 
the first pontiff of His Church. 
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Christ Rewards Peter 

The scene occurs at Caesarea Philippi. Peter has just 
made his memorable profession of faith in Christ's divinity, 
saying: “Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God/* The 
Master rewarded Peter in the following words: “Blessed art. 
thou Simon Bar-Jona: because flesh and blood hath not re¬ 
vealed it to thee, but my Father who is in heaven, and I say 
to thee: That thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it. And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 
And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound 
also in heaven, and. whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth, 
it shall be looped also in heaven.” 1 

This solemn promise to confer upon Peter the primacy 
among the Apostles and the authority to teach and rule the 
Church is' couched in distinctly Aramaic phraseology, 
abounding in characteristic Jewish metaphors and idioms. 
When translated into English the passage Iobss some of its 
force. Thus the word “kepha” is used for both “Peter” and 
“rock” in the language used by our Lord. What Christ said 
to Peter then was: “Thou art Rock (kepha) and upon, this 
rock (kepha) I will build My Church.” 

The expression “gates of hell” signifies the powers of 
death or evil. The conferring of keys Is a common Jewish 
metaphor indicating the bestowal of authority. Down to the 
present day the key remains as the symbol of jurisdiction* 
When a distinguished visitor arrives in one of our large 
cities, the officials sometimes confer upon him a large key as 
the symbol of his authority to rule the city for the day. 
Translating the rich imagery and symbolism of the Aramaic 
language used by our Saviour into current English, Christ 
said in effect to Peter: 

“You are the solid foundation upon which I will build 
My Church. I assure you that the powers of death and evil 
shalt not prevail against-it. I give you the authority to rule 
the Church, to bind and to loosen; to decide what is right 
and wrong, lawful and unlawful, and your decisions are 
ratified by God Himself.*' 

~ 16:1749. 
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Christ Pledges His Guidance 

On the memorable occasion, of the Last Supper, Chnst 
said to Peter: “Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to 
have you, that he may sift you as wheat: But I have prayed 
for thee, that thy faith fail not: and thou, being once con- . 
Verted, confirm thy brethren.” 1 Here again the Saviour 
assures Peter that the powers of evil shall not prevail against 
liim, and authorizes him to guide and strengthen his brethren 
in the faith. 

After His Resurrection when Christ had secured from 
Peter the pledge of his love and loyalty, He said to him: 
♦‘Feed My Lambs. . . Feed My Lambs. . . Feed My 
sheep.” 2 In these words Our Lord authorizes Peter to feed 
with the nourishing food of truth not only the lay members 
of the fold, but the elders in the flock, the disciples and the 
Apostles as well. 

The conferring of infallible teaching authority, center¬ 
ing in Peter the visible head of the Church, is likewise evi¬ 
dent from the words Christ addressed to all the Apostles: 
“All power is given to Me in heaven and in earth. Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations: baptizing them in the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teach- 
' ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and behold I am with you a\\ days, even to; the consum¬ 
mation of the world.” 8 

The expression! “I am with you” occurs altogether about 
ninety times in the Old and New Testaments, and always 
signifies that.special divine assistance will be given to guar¬ 
antee the success of the mission assigned. Christ is Truth. * 
Where Christ is, error cannot co-exist. It is the definite 
assurance to the infant Church that in teaching mankind the 
religion of Christ, the Church will not lead the world astray 
by teaching-falsehood. Christ says to the Apostles in effect: 
«% the Eternal Truth, will abide with you, will speak and 
teach through you, and give you my unfailing guidance and 
assistance.” 

Om • «' f ' 1 ' * - . " | 

^Luke 22:81-82. 

•St. JoHn 21:15-17. 

•St. Matt 28-18-20. 
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Christ Promises the Spirit of Truth 

In the same explicit way Christ promises to send the 
Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, upon the Apostles: “And I 
will ask the Father, and he shall give you another Paraclete, • 
that he may abide with you forever: The Spirit of Truth, . ^ 
whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, nor 
knoweth him; because he shall abide with you, and shall be 
in you. . . But the Paraclete, the Holy GhoBt, whom the 
Father will send in my name. He will teach you all things 
and bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall have 
said to you.” 1 

In these words Christ assures the infant Church of the 
abiding presence of the Spirit of Truth guiding her in her 
teaching mission. This assurance of the Church’s unfailing 
fidelity to the teachings of her divine Founder is the evidence 
of what we call the infallibility of the Church as focused in 
her supreme head, the Pope, the successor of Peter. 

Many ^ther utterances of Christ guaranteeing His un¬ 
failing guidance to'His Church and her leader in the divinely 
appointed task of teaching all nations might be cited. The v 
ones already presented, however, are ample evidence tcTcarry 
conviction to the open mind. 

How Bridge the Gap? 

A few questions now remain to be considered. First, a 
university professor once said to me after I had presented 
the above evidence: “Father, I grant that the scriptural‘evi- ' 
dence is abundantly sufficient to show that Christ guaranteed 
to Peter and his fellow Apostles.a guidance that would safe¬ 
guard them from error in their teaching. But isn’t i;here 
- quite a large gap from Peter to Pope Pius XI? What evi¬ 
dence is there that Pius XI enjoys in the. twentieth century 
the immunity from error given to Peter in the first?” 

Let me address to my dear non-Catholic reader the 
words I addressed to my professional friend: The mission 
which Christ gave to Peter and his fellow Apostles was that 
of teaching all nations and all mankind. It was to endure 
. until the last soul shall be gathered into the arms of its 
Creator. But Peter and his associates were mortal men, 
destined to pass away with their generation while their mis- 

V L ist John 14:16-17,^. 
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Bion was to continue. The guidance of Christ was, therefore, J 
to continue with their successors. This is clearly disclosed, by j 
the words of Christ : “Behold I am with youalVdays even to i 
the consummation of the world.” Since the Apostles were j 
not to live until the end of the world, Christ promised to be | 
with them in the person of their successors unto the end of j 

> The logic of this conclusion can be denied only by those 
who believe that Christ was interested in saving only the ! 
souls of those who lived in His day, and was totally in¬ 
different about all posterity. This, no Christian would main¬ 
tain.. Therefore, Christ must have provided for the certain , 
transmission of His teachings to Mankind through all the 
centuries. This is possible only through a teaching authority 
that is divinely safeguarded from error. Therefore, Pius XI 
today, and all his successors will enjoy, the same infallibia v, 
teaching authority which was conferred upon the first pope, 
Peter the fisherman. \ ' 

.Is An Infallible Bible Sufficient? 

Second. A Protestant Bishop in a sermon against Papal j 
Infallibility recently said: “For my part, I have an infallible 
Bible and this is the only infallibility that I require.” While ' 
plausible at first view, such a statement cannot stand the test . j 

of'Scrutiny. / ! 

Let me address myself in the following kindly Manner j 
.to this Bishop, as the representative .of all who share such a j 
view- Either, my dear friend, you are infallibly certain that ? 
your particular interpretation of the Bible is'the correct one 
of you are not. If you .maintain that you are infallibly cer¬ 
tain, then you claim for yourself—and you cannot very well y 
deny the Same for every other reader of the Bible—a per- ' 
sonal infallibility, which you deny only to the p6pe and which 
we ffofo 1 only for him. According to this view each of the 
hundreds of millions of readers of the Bible becomes a pope, > 
While the only one who is not a pope is the pope himself. You 
avoid admitting the infallibility of the pope by multiplying 
infallibility by the number of readers of the Bible. . 

4 Ifi you do not claim to/.be infallibly certain that your | 
Interpretation of the whole Bible is correct, Ihen of wfiat, 
value id it to have an infallible Bible without an infallible 
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interpreter? In either case, your statement crumbles. The 
plain fact is that an infallible Bible without an infallible liv¬ 
ing interpreter is largely futile. Infallibility never gets from 
the printed pages to the one place it is needed, the mind of 
the reader. The myriad divisions within Protestantism offer 
ample evidence of the truth of this statement. , 

v / * A Hybrid ” 

This fact is well stated by a non-Catholic writer, W. H. 
Mallock, in his Is Life Worth Living f 1 “Any supernatural re¬ 
ligion,” he says, “that renounces its claim to this (infallibil¬ 
ity), it is clear, can profess to be a semi-revelation, only. It 
is a hybrid thing, partly natural, arid partly supernatural, 
and it thus practically has all the qualities of a religion, that 
is wholly natural. In so far as it professes to be revealed, it of 
course professes to be infallible; but if the revealed part be 
in the first place hard to distinguish, and in the second place 
hard to understand; if it may mean many tilings, and many 
of these things contradictory, it mighty as well never have 
been made at all. To make it in any sense an infallible reve¬ 
lation, or in other words a revelation at all to us, we need a 
power to interpret the testament that shall* have-equal 
authority with that testament itself/* 

Indeed, the question might well be asked of tho&e whd 
deny the establishment by Christ of an infallible 'teaching 
authority to safeguard the unity*of His Church: Do ybu not 
• indict the intelligence of our divine Lord when you deny -to 
Him the foresight shown by the founders-of the RepubKc ifi 
providing for. a supreme authority to interpret the constitu¬ 
tion and thus Safeguard the permanence of the Union? Ia it 
reasonable to suppose tifat divine Omniscience would fail to 
provide as effectively for the preservation of the unity of the 
Church as the founders did for the unity of the Republic? 

Infringement and Intellectual Freedom 
. Third. A last question remains. Is not the doctririe of 
papal infallibility an undue infringement upon the freedom 
of the intellect? Is not a Catholic hampered in his search foi 
scientific truth by a blind degrading obedience to the arrow 
gant claims of an infallible Church? H$re a distinction is 
necessary. There is a legitimate freedom and an illegitimate 
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one. The first is the freedom of believing the truth. The 
second'is the freedom of believing error, which is in reality 
an abuse of the mind and constitutes a form of intellectual 
anarchy. 

No one has the right to believe error anymore than one 
has the right to do wrong. The freedom of believing that 
four plus four are twenty-seven is enjoyed only by the iif- 
ihates of an insane asylum. There is an. inalienable obligation 
binding every rational person to believe the truth. This is the 
only obligation which the doctrine of infallibility imposes. 
It is not a limitation of intellectual liberty but an augmenta¬ 
tion of it For the acceptance of truth always enlarges the 
domain of the intellect. ‘‘You shall know the truth, miii 
Christ,-“and the truth shall make you free.” 1 

A Catholic does not give a blind degrading obedience to 
a fallible teacher who might ask him to accept without ques¬ 
tion any preposterous statement. The Church does not pos¬ 
sess the authority'to invent new doctrines, but only to inter- 
pr^t those divinely revealed. Thus the able and scholarly 
Encyclicals of the last two pontiffs are not, strictly speaking, 
infallible, since they do not absolutely define a dogma of 
faith. When a dogma is defined for the universal Church, 
this does not mean that it is invented, but merely that an ar¬ 
ticle of the faith always held implictly is now set forth ^n 
explicit terms. 

Newman and Kinsman 

This doctrine does not restrain a Catholic f r °m the free 
prosecution of scientific truth, nor prevent‘'him from the 
acceptance of any fact clearly demonstrated by .science. 
Truth can never contradict truth. Nor can one truth ever 
' serve as an obstacle to the acceptance of other truth, but only 
as a stimulus. Infallibility, as Cardinal Newman points out, 
“is a supply for a need, and it does not go beyond the need. 
Its object is, and its*effect also, not to enfeeble the freedom 
or vigor of human thought, but to resist and control its ex- ( 
travagances.” 8 ' 

While visiting with the writer In 1930, Dr. Frederick J. 
Kinsman, formerly Episcopalian Bishop of Delaware, and 

iSt. John 8:82. ! ‘, 

8 Apo&*ia» p. 888. ' * ‘ 
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one of the greatest scholars in his church, repeated to an 
audience of University students what he had previously 
written in his •Salve Mater 1 1 “My attitude toward tho 
Church is one of entire submission. ‘Crucifixion of the 
intellect/, some object. I should call it ‘resurrection/ but so 
long as I experience the fact, I shall not quarrel about the 
word. My chief consciousness as a Catholic is a new freedom. 
Cardinal Gibbons, in a little address to me, said that in spite 
of exterior hardships/ which he knew I must encounter, he 
hoped that I might enjoy ‘interior sunshine/ That I thinlr 
expresses what has been given/’ * 

What the compass is to the sailor tossed about in v his 
frail bark by a tempestuous sea in the dark of night, infalli¬ 
bility is to the wayfarer searching for religious truth amidst 
the error that envelopes him as' a mist on every side. It is 
his certain guide to the harbor of truth. It is the safeguard 
which a beneficent Father has provided for the unerring 
transmission of revealed truth to His children in all the cen¬ 
turies of time. Papal, infallibility is, therefore, not only en¬ 
tirely reasonable, but it is an absolutely necessary safeguard < 
for the transmission of truth, withput the admixture of error 
to all the generations of men. ' 


J p. xin. 


Discussion Aids 


Is the Pope inspired? Is the Pope incapable of sin? 
Haye maiiy Popes been holy men? Give some figures. Does 
the prerogative of infallibility depend on holiness of life? 

, Distinguish between the office and. the man. Is the Pope free 
from the possibility of error on scientific questions? political 
questions? as a private teacher (even in matters 6f faith and* 
morals) ? When, then, is the Pope infallible? Name the three 
necessary conditions of infallibility. Does the prerogative 
enable the Pope to invent new doctrines? Just what is his 
function in the matter of infallibility? Draw an analogy be¬ 
tween infallibility and* the decisions of the Supreme Court* 
Show where the analogy ^(like every other analogy) limps, 
As evidence of Christ’s intentions as to Petfer’s headship 
study carefully and discuss (1) Christ's appointment of Fete* 
as head (Matt. 16); (2) Christ’s promise of guidance to 
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Peter (Luke 22:31-32); Christ’s authorization of Peter (John 
21:16-17). For Peter’s infallible teaching power, examine 
Matthew 28 :18-20. For the abiding power of the Holy Ghost 
examine John 14:16-17. Answer the objection that there is a 
gap between Peter and Pius XII. How do you answer the 
Btatement that the Bible is infallible and sufficient of itself? 
Why is an infallible teaching power eminently, logical? An¬ 
swer the charge that infallibility is an infringement, on in¬ 
tellectual freedom. Quote Newman and Kinsman on infalli¬ 
bility. 

Practices: 

Join fervently in the prayers that are said at the foot 
of the altar after Mass, which are said for the intentions of 
the Holy Father. 

Read' carefully and meditate on the gospel story of 
Peter’s great confessiqn at Caesarea Philippi. 

Pray often to St. Peter for the prosperity of the Church’s 
teaching. 




Chapter XI 

THE CHURCH: THE INTERPRETER OP THE 

BIBLE 

Why the Bible Alone Is Not a Safe Guide in, Religion 

“The Catholic Church is hostile to the Bible. In Hie past, 
she withheld it from the laity by forbidding its translation 
into the vernacular. By keeping the Bible.in.Latin, she con¬ 
fined it chiefly to the clergy. She did not want the common 
people to read it for fear they might begin to think for them¬ 
selves and thus free themselves from the domination of the 
clergy. It was the Reformers who put the Bible in ithe hands - 
of the people. Even today the Catholic Church discourages 
her members from reading the Bible for themselves, for fear 
that they might take their religion from the Scriptures in¬ 
stead of from the Church.” 

Such are some of the charges most frequently brought 
against the true Church by our non-Catholic friends. They 
were voiced with redoubled frequency during 1934, when „ 
Lutherans were celebrating the four hundredth anniversary 
of Martin Luther’s translation of the Bible into German. 
Priding themselves on being Bible Christians, taking their 
religion directly from the Scriptures, they view with deep- 
seated disapproval the policy of a Church which, they allege, 
emphasizes^ts own authority and minimizes that of the writ¬ 
ten word of God. They wonder at the docility of Catholics , 
who submit to an arrangement which centralizes practically 
all authority in an institution* and thus affords them little, 
if any, opportunity for direct examination of the teachings 
of Jesus Christ as recorded in the Scriptures. Where is that 
independent reasoning, that thinking for oneself, which is 
characteristic of our American democracy and of which our 
citizens are so proud? 

Let us ask our nqn-Catholic friends to investigate with 
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us the truth or falsity of these charges. We ask them not to 
assume these accusations , to be true simply because they have 
been often made, but to examine with open minds the actual 
evidence. We are confident that their sense of fairness will 
prompt them to form a verdict in accordance not with un¬ 
founded rumors spread by enemies, but in accordance with 
thereal facts in the case. 

What Are the Facts'? 


/What now are the facts? Briefly these: Far from 
being hostile to the Bible, the Catholic Church is its teue 
Mother. She determined which are the books of religion from 
the many writings circulated as inspired in the early Chris¬ 
tian ages, assembled them all within the covers of a single 
book, shielded it from destruction by the hordes of barbarian 
invaders that poured into Europe, and translated it in o 
many languages long before Protestantism saw the light o 
day. If she regarded the Bible as her enemy, she had plenty 
of opportunity to destroy it centuries before Protestantism 
came ihto existence. 


The simple fact is tiie Catholic Church loves the Bible, 
reveres it as the inspired word of God, gives to it a loyally 
and an intelligent obedience greater than any religious body f 
in the world. She gives to it not merely a lip service, but 


loyalty which withstood alike the pressure of Henry VIII >nd 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, the m^htiest monarchy ^of^tiiew 


day, 'who sought to coerce the Church into sanctioning di- 

- ■ ° _ i _ _<■ _—X hiofnnr 


vorces forbidden by floly Writ—a loyalty of which history 


knows no parallel. 


It is simply amazing to discover how fe w o f our non- 
Catholic friends have ever stopped to inquiry: Where did we 
get our Bible? Who assembled its various parts? Who de¬ 
termined what books were inspired'by God and which were, 
not? Who vouches' for it as the authoritative and . 

word of God? The answer to, all these queries is: The 
Catholic. Church. The. chances are that if they stopped ^ to 
inquire into the origin of the Bible, into the institution which 
framed its canon, and mothered it for eleven centuries be*' 
fore the first Protestant was born, they would not long *•* 
ynflin protesters. 
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Origin of the Bible 

Many are heard to speak of the Bible as If they thought 
it were simply a single book. In reality it is a whole library, 
a vast collection of 73 different books, 46 belonging to the 
Old Testament and 27 to the New. These books were not 
written at the same time or in one era. From Genesis, the 
first book of the Old Testament, to the Apocalypse of . St. 
John, the lar>t book of the New Testament, there stretches a 
period of approximately 1600 years. Thus if we were to 
stand by the bier of Moses, and read the Scriptures then in 
, existence, we would be limited to the first five books of the 
Old Testament. Even the books of the New Testament did 
not appear at the same time, but at varying intervals over 
almost three quarters of a century. It was the Catholic 
Church who gathered up all these books, placed them within 
the covers of a single volume, and thus gave to the world 
what is known today as the Bible. 

Did not the Church, however, discourage the reading of 
the Bible? The exact opposite is the truth. From the early 
centuries of the Christian era to the present day, the Church 
has persistently and tirelessly promoted the reading and 
study of the Bible by both clergy and laity. Quotations from 
the early Fathers to this effect could be presented almost. 
without end. Thus, referring to the Bible, St. Jerome de¬ 
clares: “God gave it to you for you to read.” 1 Long before 
this, St. Polycarp had said to the. Philippians: “I trust that 
you are well read in Holy Scripture and that naught is hid 
from you.” 3 ' Tertullian, writing in the second century, de¬ 
clares: “Look into God’s revelations, examine our Sacred 
Books, for we do not. keep them in hiding.” 8 

Great emphasis was placed upon the public reading of 
the Scriptures in church during the early centuries. Thus, 
St. Irenaeus takes it for granted that every earnest himi 
“ diligently reads the Scriptures in company with the priests 
in the church with whom lies apostolio^doctrine.” 4 That the 
custom of reading the Scriptures in church was widespread 

* *On Isaiasj 22 : 6 . _ ’ 

*Ad Philipp, xn. 

*ApoL XXXI. 

1 *Adv. Hae& ,£ 
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is evident from repeated referencesi tc(theP*“« ce in Con ' 
ciliar declarations and in the writings of the Fathers. 

Bible in Middle Ages 

Was not the Bible practically unhnown however ln the 
Middle Ages when the CJhmch was dominant? Luther s 

widely quoted statement that before his time the Bible lay 

under the bench forgotten in the dust n h “ 

Knrtidinff of this impression among people who taKe xne 
hiX “fom one biok> without making any effort to discover 
tWtewTrf contemporary writers. The simple fact is that 
Luther’s assertion is contradicted by the facte as reporte 
by nbn-Catholic historians without number 
mad historian, Michael, after a lifetameofpamstakangrc. 

search concludes that the Bible was the mos j t . w I cleiy Q rtT1 
ciliated book in the Middle Ages, and had a great ma^nre on 

the life of the nations.”* Kropatecheck flatly contrad 

T nther’s assertion. “It is no longer possible to hold, he ue- 
& «rold polemics did, that the Bible was a sealed 
' &o Zl theologians and laity Jhe more: we study .the 
Ajres the more does this fable tend to dissoj 
. ftfoMr.”* Rev. S'. R. Maitland, librariantothe Ar ^ bl8 ^°P 
nf Canterbury, conducted extensive research into the state 
of religion from the ninth to the thtrteenthcentury inEng- 
' tmd and published liis results in London in 1844. mac 
Knowledges that to his surprise he found no single instance in 
the Bible was treated with disrespect no sing 
stance in which it had been kept from tlm people^ u]ar 

“There is,” writes Dr. Cutts, a was re . 

misapprehension about the way in whic it was 

garded in the Middle Ages. Some people think that t was 

very little read, even by the clergy; whereas 

■Hie sermons of the medieval preachers are m thede 

tural Quotations and allusions than any se rmons. 1 
days ; and the writers on other subjects aye so Ml 
tural alluaioni that it is evident their minds were tatura 

“when the printing press was hut yet 
SOU 1 
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invented and when manuscripts Were rare and cbstly, the 
laity learned much Scripture by listening to sermons, and by 
studying the sculpture, paintings, frescoes’and mosaics which 
filled their churches. What a panoramic view of both the 
Old and the New Testament could be had by a parishioner of 
St. Mark’s in Venice in the thirteenth century can be 
glimpsed by the visitor there today. The writer spent^several . 
days in studying the portrayal of the events, characters, par¬ 
ables, teachings of the Scriptures, depicted in the mosaics, 
sculptures and paiiitings with which this venerable old 
Cathedral abounds, and came away far from exhausting the 
treasure trove. As Ruskin points out: “The walls of the 
Church became the poor man’s Bible, and a picture Svas more 
easily‘Vead than a chapter.” 1 

Luther, First Translator? . 

Was not Luther, however, the first to. translate the 
Bible into the vernacular? No. Luther’s translation of the' 
New Testament was not published until 1522 and his version 
of the Old Testament did not appear until 1534. From 1466 
to 1522, Catholics had already published 14 complete editions 
of the Bible in High German at Augsburg, Basle, Strassburg 
and Nuremburg, and five,/ in Low German at Cologne, Delf, 
Halberstadt and Lubeck. 8 During, the" period of seventy 
years, from 1450 to 1520, Catholics had published 156 Latin 
and six Hebrew editions of the Bible, besides issuing com¬ 
plete translations in French (10), Italian (11), Bohemian 
(2), Flemish (1), Limousine (1), and Russian (l). 8 

At the Congressional Library at Washington, there hr 
on exhibition a copy of the “Mazarin Bible,” printed by 
Gutenburg,’ the inventor of the printing press, thirty years 
before Luther Was born. There is likewise at the University 
of Notre Dame a copy, of the Bible, printed in German in 
1483, the very year of Luther’s birth. It is true that Cati on 
lies objected to- Luther’s translation, but only because it 
was faulty and unreliable. As Emser wrote at the time: “He 
has in many places confused, stultified and perverted the old 
trustworthy text pf the Christian Church to its, great disad¬ 
vantage, and also poisoned it With heretical glosses and pre- 

” iThe Stones of Venice, H, 99. i . / 

8 Janssen, History of the ^German People, 3UV, 388. s ■■■ 

•Falk* Die Bibel Am Auagangede* Mittel&ttera, 
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faces. . He almost everywhere forces the Scriptures on 
the question of faith and works, even when neither faith nor 
works are thought of.” 1 Emser pointed out as many as 
1,400 inaccuracies, while Bunsen, a Protestant scholar, tab¬ 
ulated 3,000. 

Chained Bibles ? 

Is it riot true, however, that the monks of the Middle 
Ages chained .the Bibles in their libraries* and churches to 
keep them from being circulated among.the common people? 
This is another widespread misrepresentation, calculated to 
discredit the Church’s fostering care of the Bible. The Bible 
was chained in various Churches, but not for the purpose 
mentioned, brit for the very opposite; to prevent theft, and 
thus render it accessible to the greatest number possible. A 
telephone directory is usually chained in a public booth, but. 
not to keep it from the people, but to keep it for the people. 
So, likewise with the chained Bible. 

The first mention of chained Bibles is found in the cata¬ 
logue of St. Peter’s Monastery of Weissenburg, Alsace, in 
1040, which refers to four Psalters chained in the monastery 
church. Throughout the Middle Ages it was considered a 
pious work to bequeath Bibles and Psalters to be chained in 
church for common use. The Reformers - followed the cus¬ 
tom of having chained Bibles in 'their churches, and the 
practice continued for more than three centuries. 

„ Is it not a fact, however, that the Catholic Church 
today discourages her members, from reading the Bible for 
themselves? On the contrary, she encourages them to read 
the Bible frequently, even daily. Leo XIII, in his Encyclical 
on the Bible, declares:'“The solicitude of the Apostolic Office 
naturally urges, and even compels us, not only to desire that 
this great source of Catholic revelation should be made 
* safely and abundantly accessible to the flock of Jesus Christ, 
but. also not to suffer any attempt to defile or corrupt it," 

Pope Benedict XV, in his Encyclical on St. Jerome, ad¬ 
dresses to all Catholics the words which St. Jerome wrote to 
Demetrias: “Love the Bible and wisdom will love you; love 
It and it will preserve you: honor it and it will embrace you." 
The Pontiff adds: “No one can fail to see what profit and 

Bistory of tka Gtanotui People, XIV, 426, 
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sweet tranquility must result In well disposed souls from a 
devout reading of the Bible. Whoever comes to it in piety, 
faith and humility, and with a determination to make prog¬ 
ress in it, will assuredly find therein and will eat ‘the Bread 
that cometh down from Heaven.’ ’’ Even to this day the 
Church requires all her clergy, busy as they are with varied 
duties, to spend approximately one hour in the daily recita¬ 
tion of the Divine Office. About three fourths of this 'is 
Scripture, and the rest is chiefly commentaries by the early 
Fathers upon the Gospels. 

A Vicious Circlet 

Are not Catholics, however, guilty of .reasoning in a 
circle when they prove the Church by the Bible, and then 
turn right around and prove the Bible by the Church? This 
is a widespread impression among our Protestant neighbors. 
No less a writer than Dr. Douglas C. Macintosh of Yale Di¬ 
vinity School trots out this old charge anew. It is traceable 
to a failure to understand the Church’s real teaching in the 
matter. If the Church began by proclaiming the Scrip¬ 
tures to' be inspired and then proved herself from- the. in¬ 
spired Scriptures, she would indeed be guilty of the fallacy of 
the vicious circle. 'The Church does not begin, however, by 
presupposing that the books of the New Testament are in any 
way inspired. 

She goes to them just as she Would to any historical,. 
* document. She examines them carefully, scrutinizes them in’ 
the light of contemporary evidence from other sourceBS, and 
finds them as a result of proper corroboratioif to* be authentic 
historical documents. Shfe allows the words of Christ and 
His Apostles as recorded in the Scriptures to tell their own 
story of thb foundation of a Church and its authorization to 
teach in the name of Christ Hirfiself. Now this document, 
whose authenticity and historicity have been proved by the 
same methods Which would be used in the case of any secular 
document, js found to declare that the Church which Christ, 
established is not only empowered to teach the faithful the 
' truths of religion but is. promised by Christ the unfailing 
assistance of jthe Holy Spirit in safeguarding it froin error 
and falsehood in the discharge of its divinely appointed 
teaching mission. 

yhe Church then proceeds to declare by virtue ef the 
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teaching authority conferred upon her by Christ, as recorded 
in the historical document, called the New Testament, that 
the latter is inspired. Up until that last moment the Scrip¬ 
tures were appealed to simply as a historical document. It is 
only now, after the teaching authority of the Church has 
been established by the historical words of Christ that she 
terms the Scriptures inspired. Hence it will be seen that at 
all stages of the journey the procedure of the ^Church is 
rigorously logical. Thus the authority of both the Church 
and the Bible depends ultimately upon the divine Founder of 
the Christian religion, Jesus Christ. 

The Church’s Charter 

The Bible may be said to be the Church's charter, her 
fundamental bill of rights. “For,” as Father Hugh Pope, 0. 
P;, of Oxford has pointed out, “if you-question the Church's 
claims, she refers you to the Bible as an historical fact—not 
as historically true, for that is a wholly different matter. If 
you tell the Church that you find it hard to accept the Bible 
as historically true, she will tell you to settle that question 
f or ydurself. But, she will add, once you accept the Bible— 
at any rate in its main features—once you accept the ‘fact' 
of Prophecy and its culmination in Jesus, the carpenter pf 
Nazareth, who claimed to be, and proved Himself to be, the 
Son of God, made man for our salvation, then yoU, must also 
accept me as His divinely appointed means for preserving 
and interpreting His teaching for the world to the end of 
time, §s being ‘the body of Christ, the pillar and the ground 
of truth.*" ' 

^Father Hugh Pope, likewise points out that, “if you 
quarrel with the Church’s teaching, she will refer you to the 
Bible as its guarantee. But if you protest that you cannot 
discover there all the doctrines which she sets forth, the 
Church will not send you to the Bible for these doctrines-— 
though for some of them she could do so if she liked; she will 
send you indeed to the Bible, not to discover there the par¬ 
ticular doctrines in question, but the fundamental doctrine 
of the Church's authority to teach at all.. And if you prove 
obstinate and urge that you, or competent scholars, have as 
much right as any theologians of the 0 Church to discover what 
really are the teachings of the Bible, the Church will gently 
remind you that the theologians are not the Church but the 
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Church’s children; that when they, for example, teach the 
doctrine of Christ’s Resurrection in the very same flesh in 
which He ’walked on earth,’ they do not do so simply because 
’ they think it is true or in accordance with the Scripture, but 
because they are the children of that Church which was ac¬ 
tually present at, and witnessed those scenes, and has handed. 
them down through the subsequent ages.” 1 

A Safe Guidef 

Is not the Bible alone, however, a safe guide In matters 
of religious faith? “Where the Bible speaks, we speak, and 
where the Bible is silent, we are silent,” is the motto fre¬ 
quently quoted by Protestants in support of their claim that 
the Bible alone is a sufficient rule of faith. Let us ask our 
non-Catholic friends to. examine this rule of faith to see if rt 
would give them the safety and sureness they have a right to 
expect in religious faith. A ^competent guide for the Chris¬ 
tian religion should possess*these three qualifications: (1) 
It must be within the reach of every inquirer'after truth. 
(2) It must be clear and intelligible to all. (3) It must 
present all the truths of the Christian religion. Now the 
Bible alone possesses none of these. 

First, the Scriptures were not accessible to the primitive 
Christians, for the simple reason that they were not all 
written until many years after the establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity. Thus St. Luke did not write his Gospel until about' 
twenty years after the death of Christ. St. John’s Gospel did 
not appear until toward the close of the first century. For 
many years after the Epistles were written the knowledge of 
them was largely confined to the particular churches or 
groups of - converts to whom they were addressed. It was not 
until the Council of Hippo in 393 that the Church gathered 
these gospels and epistles, Shattered about in. .different 
churches, and placed them within the covers of a single 
book, giving the Bible to the world. During the first four 
, centuries, the . golden age of the 1 Christian religion, when 
many of its most perfect members lived and died* the Bible 
W as not yet extant as a guide for their religious faith. 

The printing press was not invented until about 1440, 
Hence from the fourth to the fifteenth century it was physi¬ 
cally impossible to provide each member with a copy of the 
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Bible. Even at the present time, as in all previous ages and 
climes, there are millions who are iinable to read, millions to 
whom the Bible remains a sealed book. 

Clear to All f * 


Secondly the Bible is not a clear and intelligible guide 
‘ to all. There are many passages in the Bible which are 
difficult and obscure, not only to the ordinary person but to 
the highly trained scholar as well. St. Peter himself tells us 
that in the Epistles of St. Paul there are “certain things 
hard to be understood, which the unlearned and the unstable 
wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, tor their own 
destruction.” 1 Consequently, he tells us elsewhere “that no 
prophecy of Scripture is made by private interpretation.” 4 

St. Luke narrates in the Acts of the Apostles that a 
certain man'was. riding in his cliariot, reading the Book'of 
Isaias. Upon being asked by St. Philip whether he under¬ 
stood the meaning of the prophecy, he replied: “How can I 
( understand unless some man show me?” In these modest 
words is reflected the experience of practically all readers of 
the Bible. True, in the first years of his separation from the 
Church, Luther declared that the Bible could be interpreted 
by every one, “even by the humble miller’s maid, nay by a 


child of nine.” Later on, however, when the Anabaptists, the 
Zwinglians and others contradicted his views, the Bible be¬ 
came “a heresy book,” most obscure and difficult to under¬ 
stand. He lived to see numerous heretical sects rise up and 
spread through Christendom, all claiming to be based upon, 
the Bible. ' 

. Thus, in 1526 he sadly deplored the religious anarchy to 
which his own principle of the" private interpretation of 
Scripture had given rise: “There are as many sects and be¬ 
liefs as there are heads. This fellow will have nothing to do 
with Baptism; another denies the Sacrament; a third believes 
.that there is another world between tips and the Last Day. 
Some teach that Christ is not God ; some say this, some that. 
There, is no rustic so rude but that, if he dreams or fancies 
anything, it must bo the whisper of the Holy Ghost, and he 
himself a- prophet.”* The hundreds of sects, with their 
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divisions and subdivisions, which the Religious Census of the 
United States Government lists in our own country, offer 
grim evidence of the ceaseless dissension and havoc which 
the principle of the private interpretation of Scripture has 
wrought in our own day. 

Does Not Contain AU Teachings 

Thirdly, the Bible does not contain all the teachings of 
the Christian religion, nor does it formulate all the duties of 
its members. Take, for example, the matter of Sunday-observ«» 
ance, the attendance at divine services and the abstention 
from unnecessary servile work on that day, a matter upon 
which our Protestant neighbors have for many years laid 
great emphasis. Let me address myself in a friendly spirit to 
my dear Protestant reader: You believe that the Bible alone 
is a safe guide in religious matters. You also believe that one 
of the fundamental duties enjoined upon you by your Chris¬ 
tian faith is that of Sunday Observance. But where does 
the Bible speak of such an obligation? I have read the Bible 
from the first verse of Genesis to the last verse of Revela¬ 
tions, and have found no reference to the duty of sanctifying 
the Sunday. The day mentioned in the Bible is not the Sun¬ 
day, the first day of the week, but the Saturday, the last day 
of the week. It was the Apostolic Church which, acting N by 
virtue of that authority conferred upon her by Christ, 
changed the observance to the Sunday in honor of the day 
on which Christ rose from the dead, and to signify that now 
we are no longer under the Old Law of the Jews, but under 
the New Law of Christ. In observing the Sunday as you do,, 
is it not apparent that you are really acknowledging the in¬ 
sufficiency of the Bible alone as a rule of faith and religious 
conduct, and proclaiming the need of a divinely established 
teaching authority which in theory ybu deny ? 

There are certain truths which Christ and the Apostles 
taught which are not recorded in the Scriptures, but which 
are embodied in the life, practice and ministry of the Church, 
in her written and unwritten traditions, which supplement 
the Biblical record. In other words, the Church in. her wor- 
ship and religious and moral observances, was a going con* 
cem before a word of the New Testament was written. She 
jg no t dependent on it for her existence, nor is she limited in> 
her doctrines to it. St. John ends his Gospel by telling m that 
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‘‘there are also many others things which Jesus did which 
are not written in this book.” St. Paul emphasizes the im¬ 
portance of holding fast to the teachings transmitted not 
only by writing but also by word of mouth. “Therefore, 
brethren,” he exhorts, “stand fast; and hold the traditions 
which you have learned, Whether by word or by our epis¬ 
tle.” 1 From all of which it must be abundantly clear that the 
Bible alone is not a safe and competent guide because it is 
not now and has never been accessible to all, because it is not 
clear and intelligible to all, and because it does not contain 
all the truths of the Christian religion. 

Demands Living Interpreter 

The simple fact is that the Bible, like all dead letters, 
Calls fdr a living interpreter. The founding fathers of our 
Republic did not leave the Constitution to be interpreted by 
every individual according to his whims. That would have 
spelled speedy destruction to the unity -of the infant Republic. 
They wisely constituted the Supreme Court to be the living, 
authoritative interpreter of the Constitution. When Victor 
Berger, a ^-Congressman from Milwaukee, was arrested and 
brought into court, charged with treasonable utterances dur¬ 
ing the World War, he pleaded his constitutional right of 
freedom of speech. “But,” said the Court in effect, “you are 
not the authorized interpreter of that document. The Su- 
x preme Court has decreed that that passage of the Constitu¬ 
tion may never be‘so construed as to countenance treason to 
the government. Freedom of speech is always limited by the 
iduty to refrain from inciting citizens to rebellion against the 
government;.” 

Just as the Supreme Court is the authorized living in¬ 
terpreter of the Constitution, so the Catholic Church is the 
Jiving authoritative interpreter of the Bible. She has” been 
toe preserver and custodian of the Bible through the cen¬ 
turies* and she interprets it for us in the name and with the 
authority of"Jesus Christ, Christ never wrote a word, never 
commanded his Apostles or disciples to write. He taught And 
commissionedHis Apostles to teach and assured them of His 
^biding presence with them. His commission to them is as 
dear cut as it is impressive. “All poWer is given to me,” said 
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He, “in heaven and on earth. Going, therefore, teach ye nil 
nations, baptizing them in the nafhe of the Father and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all 
things-whatsoever I have commanded you: and behold I. am 
with you all days even to the consummation of the world.” 1 

N That the' Apostles understood that their mission was to 
preach the truths of Christ to all the world, and to ordain 
successors to carry on this work to the end of time, is evident 
from the'words of St. Paul: “Whosoever shall call upon the 
name of the Lord shall be saved. How then shall they call 
on Him in whom they have not believed? Or how shall they' 
believe Him of whom they have not heard. And how shall 
they hear without a preacher? And how shall they preach 
unless they be sent?. . . Faith then cometh by hearing. . . 
But I say, Have they not heard? Yes, verily, their sound hath 
gone forth into all the earth, and their words unto the ends 
of the whole world.” 8 

An Outstretched Hand 

The Census on Religious Denominations, gathered ill 
1926 under the auspices of the United States Government* « 
shows that there are about 60,000,000 of our fellow citizens 
unaffiliated with any form of the Christian faith. !Must it 
not be evident to the thoughtful reader of these lines, 
whether he be Protestant or fJatholic, that the estrangement 
of such a vast majority "of our countrymen is traceable^ in' 
large measure to the, division, dissension and anarchy Which 
the principle of making each individual supreme and a Court 
of Last Appeal in the interpretation of Scripture, has brought 
into the world? Scandalized at the spectacle of several hun¬ 
dred warring sects, all disagreeing among themselves as to 
|he meaning of various passages in the Bible, millions a£. 
people begin to wonder if any of them has retained ail the 
truths of Christ and can minister to them in toe name and 
with the authority of Christ. To try to find toe true Church 
among the several hundred sects all claiming to be the 
Church of Christ, thfey feel, is like trying to find a needle in, 
a hay stack. This feeling of futility' breeds indifference to 
all forms of organized Christianity. 

In sharp contrast With too sorry spectacle of Ptotes- 



















tantism with its hundreds of warring sects and creeds, 
agreeing with one another only in their disagreement with 
all others, there is the Catholic Church with its 431,000,000 
members—more than twice the total of all the sects of Prot¬ 
estantism combined—speaking every tongue and in every 
land under the heavens, all united in the strong bonds of a 
common faith. It offers the greatest spectacle of religious 
unity which the world affords. To what is this unity due? 
Aside from that grace and protection from on. High which 
has never failed her, it is due chiefly to the fact that all its 
members recognize the Church as the authorized living inter¬ 
preter of Scripture, founded by Christ to teach the world all 
the truths which Christ commanded, in the name and with 
the authority of her divine Founder, Jesus Christ Himself. 

May we not invite our fellow countrymen of other faiths 
to return to the holy Catholic Apostolic Church, the historic 
center of unity, and the Mother from whom they have 
strayed/to aid us in stemming the forces of indifferentism 
and irreligion in America today? It is only thus that we who 
call ourselves Christians and claim to be followers of the 
crucified Christ will fulfill the plea which St. Paul wrote from 
his prison at Rome to his little band of converts at Ephesus 
and through them to the Christians of all succeeding ages: 
“I therefore, a prisoner in the Lord, beseech you. . . to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. One body and 
one Spirit; as you are called in one hope of your calling. 
One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 1 

iEpb. 4: 1-5. 

Discussion Aids 

Why is the Church rightly called the mother of the Bible ? 
How many books are contained in the Old Testament? In the 
New Testament? Were they all written at the same time? 
Discuss. Were Catholics in the early Church encouraged to 
read the Scriptures T What evidence have we that Bible read¬ 
ing was encouraged in the Middle Ages? When did Luther’s 
translation of the New Testament into the vernacular 
appear? His translation of the Old Testament? How many 
translations of the Bible into the German vernacular had 
been made before Luther’s translation? Into What other 
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languages had the Bible been translated by 1520? Why do 
Catholics object to Luther’s translation? Explain “chained 
Bibles”. Explain the charge of “vicious circle” reasoning. 
Explain in what way the Bible may be called the Church’s 
charter. Point out the weakness in the claim that the Bible 
is the sole rule of Faith. ’ Discuss fully according to the three 
qualifications: 1. availibility to all; 2. clearness to all; 3. as 
containing all teaching of Christian religion. Explain fully 
why the Bible must have a living interpreter. 

practices: ' , 

Adopt the habit of reading daily one chapter of the 
Scriptures. x 

Learn td know Christ first hand by a careful reading of 
the New Testament. \ 

Know that Pope Leo XIII granted the faithful an indul¬ 
gence for readiiig the Scriptures fifteen minutes a day. 
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Chapter XII 

THE SACRAMENTS: CHANNELS OF DIVINE, 

GRACE 

How Christ Applies Fruits of Redemption to Human Souls 

«When Christ came upon earth to redeem mankind He 
taught men directly, and personally extended to them bless¬ 
ings and graces for both soul and body. But how were the 
fruits of the Redemption to reach the countless generations as 
yet unborn? To solve this problem .Christ founded a Church, 
which He commissioned to transmit His doctrines to all ages. 
He likewise established the sacraments which serve as so 
many channels through which the graces and blessings of the 
Redemption reach the soul of each individual recipient. The' 
administration of the sacraments was entrusted to the 
Church to which Christ gave complete jurisdiction over the 
deposit of divine truth and over the meajis of sanctification. 
In a very true sense the Church may be said to be the exten¬ 
sion of the Incarnation and the application of its fruits to 
the needs of individual human souls. “Let a man so account 
of us,” said St. Paul, “as of the ministers of Christ, and 
the,dispensers of the mysteries of God.” 1 

Like her divine Founder, the Church has a twofold 
mature, human and divine, visible and invisible. We,, too, are 
hot disembodied spirits but are a composite of the physical 
and the spiritual. The senses are the gateways to the soul. 
Naturally, we expect the life of the Church to reflect our two¬ 
fold nature and to minister to the invisible spiritual element 
through the agency of the visible and physical. This is pre¬ 
cisely what the Church does for us through her sacramental 
system. A sacrament is an outward sign of inward grace. 
Far from being a mere meaningless ritual it is a beautiful 
manifestation, a clear signifying in an external maimer of a 
grace which God confers upon the soul. 
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An Analogy 

The sacraments and the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass are 
the ehief channels through which the fruits of the Re¬ 
demption, the blessings and graces of God, are applied to in¬ 
dividual souls. If one travels out in the western part of our 
country, such as Southern California, where irrigation is ex¬ 
tensively employed for the cultivation of orange groves, he 
will see how necessary it is to have not only a vast reservoir 
of water, but also canals to carry the life-giving water to each 
tree. No matter how vast a quantity of water is contained in 
the reservoir, if there be no canals to carry the water to the 
rootsj of each tree, the latter will soon die. Christ by His 
suffering and death gained vast spiritual riches for us. 
They may be said to constitute a huge spiritual reservoir. It 
is necessary that some means be devised to tap the reservoir 
and carry its'riches to our souls. The sacraments are such 
•means—the channels of divine grace to the souls of men. 

Three elements are necessary to constitute a sacrament. 
It must'be (X) an outward sign, (2) instituted by'Christ, (3) 
to give grace. Thus in baptism, the outward sign is the wash¬ 
ing with Water by pouring, sprinkling or immersing, accom¬ 
panied by the words, “I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” This indi¬ 
cates in an external manner the internal cleansing of the 
soul from original and, actual sin. Secondly, it was insti¬ 
tuted by Christ who gave^to His Church the commission to go 
into the whole world to teach and to baptize in the name of 
the Blessed Trinity. Thirdly, baptism produces sanctifying 
grace in the soul, cleansing it from sin, and making the 
person henceforth a child of God and an heir of heaven. 1 The 
^Church could not institute a sacrament, for only Christ can 
give grace. 

While Christ instituted the seven sacraments, He did not 
determine, save in a most general way, the matter and form 
of certain sacrament such as Confirmation, Holy Orders, 
and Extreme Unction. He permitted the Church to determine 
them with precision. Thus the sacraments of the Greek 
Orthodox- Church are entirely valid, although they use a 
different form of Confirmation, employ the deprecatory form 
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of absolution, and say, “May this same God through me a 
sinner forgive you all, both now and forever,” while we in the 
Western Church use the declarative form: “I absolve thee 
from thy sins in the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.” In conferring Holy Orders our Bishops 
place both hands upon the person to be ordained, while in the 
Greek Orthodox Church the Bishop places his right hand 
only. These slight differences of form do not affect the sub¬ 
stance of the sacraments nor, therefore, their validity. 

A Point of Departure 

As will be shown in detail when explaining each Sacra¬ 
ment, the Scriptures refer to all o*f them but do not present 
a developed theology of the sacraments.. This was.left to the 
Church to work out in succeeding ages. Here we come to a 
point of far-reaching difference between the Catholic and the 
Protestant conception of the source and rule of faith. The 
Protestant who expects to find in the Bible Ins entire reli¬ 
gious faith with all its formulations and developments will 
look in vain for the theology of the sacraments. 

A Catholic, however, accepts not only the Bible but also 
the written and unwritten traditions of the Apostolic era, the 
active ministry of the Apostles and their successors as re¬ 
flected in the manner of worship, life, and practices of the 
Church founded by Christ, propagated by the Apostles, and 
safeguarded by the abiding presence of the Holy Ghost, the 
Spirit of Truth. There are many truths presented only in 
germinal form in the Scriptures. It is by virtue, of' the au- 
thority conferred by Christ upon His Church to preach and 
to |each in His name, that she draws' 1 out in explicit.form and 
unfolds in greater detail the implications of doctrines con¬ 
tained only in germinal form in the Bible. 

Development Of Doctrine 

Thus there is, as Cardinal Newman has pointed out, a 
development of doctrine within the Church. It is not an 
evolution, m the sense that it advances from one species of 
doctrine to an altogether different one. It is, as St. Vincent 
of Lerins indicated in the fifth century, more like the growth 
and development that occurs in a human being. His personal 
identity remains/ but he advances in the maturity of his 
thought and in the deeper comprehension of many things 










which were previously but dimly discerned. Such a develop¬ 
ment of doctrine has occurred in the case of the sacraments. 

Thus the terms matter and form were not applied to the 
sacraments until the thirteenth century, although the idea 
conveyed by these words is found in holy Scripture and in the 
writings of St. Augustine in the fourth ctentury. These phil¬ 
osophical terms were borrowed from Aristotle, and their use 
was sanctioned by the Councils of Constance in 1414, Flor¬ 
ence in 1439, and Trent in 1547. 

They do not imply, however, as some non-Catholics 
imagine, that the sacraments are material corporeal things. 
“What they mean is that just as bodies are composed of two 
constituents, the one indeterminate and the other determin¬ 
ing, so . too in the sacraments two elements, the one indeter¬ 
minate and the other determining, can be distinguished; and 
these may rightly be called.‘matter’ and ‘form .’ >n Thus in 
baptism, the washing with water is the matter, while the 
words, “I baptize theC in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost,” which signify why the water is 
being used and what it symbolizes, are. the form. 

. Empty \Signst 

The Reformers not only reduced the number of the 
sacraments but also denied their Objective efficacy. Thus, 
lluther characterized the sacraments as “mere tokens of the 
divine promise that sins were to be forgiven by faith.” Cal¬ 
vin referred to them as “mere messengers announcing to 
men God's deeds. of kindness,” while Zwingli styled them 
“mere signs of Christian profession,” The erroneous views 
of tjhe Reformers led naturally and logically to their denial of 
the' objective efficacy of the sacraments. If justification is 
effected not by good,.; works but by faith alone, and if justifi¬ 
cation consists in a merely extrinsic application of the mer¬ 
its of 'Christ without effecting any interior change in the 
soul, then the sacraments have no other purpose than simply 
to stimulate faith, and are really not channels of divine grace 
to human souls. They become “mere tokens,” empty signs,' 
not effective channels of grade. "This view of the Reformers 
represented a radical departure from the ‘faith of the uni* 
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versal . Christian Church from the days, of Christ down to 
their own time. ' 

What is the evidence, however, that there are seven sac¬ 
raments? Do not most Protestant denominations hold there 
are but two sacraments, namely, baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper? The fact is that Luther was the first to break with 
the traditional teaching of the Christian Church when he re¬ 
duced the number to three, baptism^ penance and the Lord’s 
Supper. Later on under the influence of Calvin, he reduced. 
the number to two, ruling out penance. 1 

While mentioning all the sacraments more. or less ex¬ 
plicitly, the New Testament never presents a list of them , 
such as one would find in a manual of systematic theology. 
From the days of the Apostles, the Church made use of these! 
means of grace and sanctification, though she did not at once 
make an inventory of them. The early Fathers mention; all. 
of the seven sacraments in the course Of their instructions 
to the catechumens and the faithful, but without presenting, 
any systematic treatment of the precise meaning of a sacra¬ 
ment. 

Belief of Greeks 

A further striking confirmation of the widespread char¬ 
acter of this belief in the early Church is found in the fact 
that it has 1 been the unbroken faith of the Greek Orthodox- 
Church down to the present day; Thus in 1576, Jeremias, the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem* indignantly spurned the invitation of 
the Lutherans of Wittenberg to unite with them, because of; 
their heretical denial of the seven sacraments. The Synod of 
Constantinople in 1638 excommunicated Lukaris of ’Con* 
stantinople for his Lutheran doctrine of two sacraments, and 
declared that Christ had instituted seven Sacraments. 

The simple fact iSvthat while the sacraments yrere estate ; 
lished by Christ, their theology has been worked out by the 
Church. “After all,” points'out Abbe Broglie, “the doctrine 
has been the same during all ages, because all oUr sacra* 
mental rites have always been used with faith in their efte 
cacy. But the systematic and philosophic form has progress* 
ed. • The proposition that there are seven Sacraments of the 
New Law, which alone produce grace,.non? a dogmaof faith. 

Lath** Q, 
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. could not have appeared evident in the eleventh century on 
account of a lack of precision in language. The Church ad- 
vances in her knowledge of the truth; she advances slowly 
i and prudently, but yet she does advance; each century adds 
more precision, more completeness in her knowledge. The 
condition of this progress is the assistance of the Holy Ghost, 
directing human though^ and repressing its errors.” 1 

"Smack of Magic” 

Now let us take up the charge that the sacraments smack 
fy of magic. We call that magic when an inadequate and insuffi¬ 
cient cause is expected to produce a. higher effect; when 
that which is material is expected to produce a spiritual or 
divine effect. Thus if a person were to take a rock and rub it 
' against a carpet and expect it to make the carpet speak, that 
would be magic! Nothing remotely resembling such a notion 
is implied in the nature of the sacraments. Their efficacy 
does not depend upon the person who administers them nor 
' "upon any humanly devised formulas which coerce Hod to act 
in a certain manner. They depend solely upon*Jesus Christ 
who established them as channels through which His grace 
flows unto us. 

Thus St. Augustine says; “Baptism does not depend o'n 
the merits of those by whom it is administered, nor in the 
merits of those to whom it is administered, but in its own 
sanctity and truth, on account_of Him by whom it has been 
’ instituted.” What the saintly Bishop of Hippo says of the 
source whence baptism derives its efficacy is true likewise of 
all the other sacraments. 

“In the sacraments,” as Father Hugh Pope, 0. P., points 
; out, “the effective cause is the Passion of Christ, the instru¬ 
mental causes are the matter and form, or the outward signs 
used in the sacraments themselves as applied by properly 
constituted ministers whom Christ employs for the making of 
the, sacraments and their distribution to > the people.”® The 
effects do" not transcend their cause. For Christ our Re¬ 
deemer is the source from which the-graces flow to us 
through the sacraments as channels. Those who make the 
* charge of magic completely misunderstand the Catholic doc- 

1 Conferences snr la Via Surnaturelle, 807. 
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trine concerning sacraments. They fail likewise to under¬ 
stand that the Catholic Church condemns magic as a griev¬ 
ous sin, a superstition which reason and common sense as 
well as religion condemn. 

Is it not evident then to every fair-minded person, re¬ 
gardless of religious faith, that the sacraments have abso¬ 
lutely nothing whatsoever to do with magic? What then 
must we say of those individuals who-recklessly slander more 
than four hundred and thirty million Catholics throughout 
the world, by attributing to them a belief in magic, when as 
a matter of fact they expressly repudiate it in all its forms 
and actually condemn it as a mortal sin? We leave it to al¬ 
mighty God, the just Judge, who alone knows whether they 
are malicious or are simply the victims, of misinformation 
and misguidance, to pronounce sentences upon them. 

Borrowed From Pagan Quits f 

The charge that the sacramental system and other prac¬ 
tices of primitive Christianity were. borrowed from' pagan 
cults has been ably refuted by such non-GathOlics as Anrich, 
Cumont, Kenedy, Jones and Schweitzer, and by such Catholic 
scholars as Lagrange, JacqUier, Mangenot, Prat and VenariL 
The pet fallacy of certain students of comparative religion 
who appear anxious to show that Christianity is largely a de¬ 
velopment from various pagan cults is to jump from a few 
•* vague similarities to the conclusion that there Has been a 
genetic or blood relationship. “All practices suggested by the' 
religious instinct have a certain analogy between theffi,” aS 
Father Prat points out, “but it would be an unpardonable' 
fallacy to transform these similitudes into proofs of inter¬ 
dependence.” 1 n 

The simple fact is that*the early Christians manifested 
a detestation and horror of the idolatry and superstitious 
practices of the pagans. They not only refused to participate i 
in their worship but permitted themselves to be martyred 
xather than to cast a few grains of incense on the fire before 
their pagan idols. Anything which smacked of the idolatry* 
magic and superstition of the pagans was something which 
the Christians avoided even ai the cost of life itself, '! 

Enough has been said to. show that the sacraments are 
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not mere meaningless ritual, but are beautiful signs which 
signify in an external manner the effect produced in the soul* 
and are thus aids to intelligent devotion. They are the great 
channels through which the grace of God flows to humanity 
and is applied to the soul of the individual recipient. 

Through her divinely established sacramental system 
the Church is enabled to minister effectively to the spiritual 
needs of man all the way from the cradle to the grave. She 
comes to him at all the great crises in his life with sacra¬ 
ments designed to strengthen him with the particular grace 
needed to cope successfully with every emergency. Thus 
shortly after the individual is born, the Church brings him 
as a tender babe to the baptismal font, and pours over his 
brow the cleansing waters of baptism, washing away the 
stain of original sin and making him a child of God and an 
heir of heaven. Then when the budding petals of reason un¬ 
fold, how carefully she prepares the child for his first Holy 
Communion. With the Bread of Angels she nourishes and 
strengthens his spiritual life. With the sacrament of Con¬ 
firmation she invigorates him and makes him a valiant sol¬ 
dier in the army of Christ, ready to do and die. 

When the tempests of youthful passion have left him 
fallen and bruised amidst the thorns of life's highway, how 
tenderly she lifts him up and leads him to the tribunal of for¬ 
giveness where she breathes into his ear the words of par¬ 
don and of courage to rise and try again.. When he stands at 
the dawn of young manhood with the new emotion of con¬ 
jugal love seeking to find expression in a union that will last 
until death, the Church brings him and his bride before God's 
altar and unites them in the indissoluble bond of Christian 
inartiage. Then when life's fitful fever is over, and God 
sends His angels to lower upon his eyes “the curtain of’ 
death," how valiantly the priest stands at his bedside to 
strengthen him with the last anointing and to fortify him 
for his long journey into eternity with the Holy Viaticum of 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ. Thus does the Church 
stand at the side of her children air all the great crises and 
turning points in their lives with a sacrament specially in¬ 
stituted by Christ to supply the particular grace and strength 
seeded to win the victory. 
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Discussion Aids 

Discuss fully the nature of the sacraments. Illustrate. 
What three things are necessary? Discuss. Did Christ in¬ 
stitute all the sacraments? Did He indicate the matter and 
form of all of them? Who has the right to define the matter 
and form of the sacraments where these are not indicated by 
Christ? Does the Bible give a developed theology of the sac-' 
raments? Explain how the Church has the right to develop 
this theology. Explain what is meant by “development of 
doctrine.” What treatment was given the sacraments by the 
Reformers? Does the Bible name seven sacraments? How 
do we know that there are Seven? Refute the charge that the 
sacraments smack of magic. (Have a theologian explain the 
meaning of the Latin ex opere operato in connection with the 
sacraments.) How do you explain any similarity between 
pagan cults and Christian worship. Summarize the teaching 
of the Church on the sacraments. 

Practices: * 

Receive the sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist 
with ever-increasing devotion, rereading this* Chapter from 
time to time as a preparation. 

Visit Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament often, in rep¬ 
aration for the work of the Reformers. 

Be able to explain the nature of all the sacrament to a 
non-Catholic. 

















Chapter XIII 
BAPTISM 

Christ instituted baptism and commissioned the Apos- . 
iles to baptize. “Going, therefore”, said Christ to the Apos¬ 
tles, .“teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of . the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 1 
Similar is the' testimony of St. Marjc: “And he said 
to them, Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature: He that believeth and is baptized shall be \ 
saved: he that believeth not shall be condemned.” 8 
In obedience to this command, the Apostles and disciples 
, went' out. into the countries of the then known world, preach- ' 
ing the gospel and. baptizing. Thus on Pentecost, the very 
d&y the Holy Ghost came down upon the Apostles in the 
form of tongues of fire, St. Peter preached to a vast multi¬ 
tude and baptized them in the faith of Christ. “They there¬ 
fore that received his word, were baptized)” St.--Luke tells us 
in the Acts of the Apostles, “and there wer-fe added in .that 
day about three thousand souls.” 8 ; 

' Baptism washes away the stain of original sin, and also' 
any actual sins that may be present, makes the person a child , 
of God and an heir to heaved. Original sin is the shadow or 
state' of sin fn which we are born as a result of the trans¬ 
gression of our first parent. “Wherefore,” says St. Paul, “as 
by one man sin entered into this world, and by sin death, and 
so death passed unto all men, in whom all have sinned.” 4 
Through a singular miracle of divihe grace,.the Blessed Vir¬ 
gin Mary was exempted from the stain of original sin. This 
is what is meant by the doctrine of the Immaculate- Concep¬ 
tion, which many non-Catholics confuse with the miraculous , 
birth of Christ in the womb of the Virgin Mother. 

28:10.' . ‘ ° 
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Baptism—The Gateway 

Baptism constitutes the gateway into the Church of 
Christ. Without it, no other sacrament can be validly re¬ 
ceived. It is the sacrament which makes a person a Christian 
and gives him a right to the supernatural kingdom of heayen, 
to which he has not title by the mere fact of his natural birth. 
Baptism, therefore, is a spiritual rebirth or regeneration of 
Christ. Thus St. Paul declares: “But when the goodness and 
kindness of God our Saviour appeared. . . he saved us by 
the laver of regeneration and renovation of the Holy Ghost, 
whom he hath poured forth abundantly upon us, through 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, that being justified by his grace, we 
may be heirs, according to the hope of life everlasting.” 1 

The importance and necessity of baptism are stressed by 
.our Blessed Lord Himself in the words addressed to Nico- 
demus: “Amen, amen, I say to thee, unless a man be born 
again of water and the Holy Ghost he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.” 8 , These words embrace the whole 
human race. They explain the solicitude of the'Church 
that baptism be not unduly deferred even in the case of in¬ 
fants, and why she authorizes any person having the use of 
reason to baptize when no priest is available, and the indi¬ 
vidual might otherwise die without the sacrament. 

Three Methods of Baptism 

Baptism may be validly administered in any of three 
different ways, namely, by immersion, or plunging the person 
into the water; by infusion, or pouring the water; and by 
aspersion, or sprinkling. The common method during the 
first twelve centuries was by immersion. But the other two 
methods were likewise used from the earliest times. Thus 
Tertullian, writing in the second century, describes baptism 
as “a sprinkling with-any kind of water.” 8 St. Augustine 
declares that baptism is efficacious if the water “merely 
sprinkles the child eyer so slightly.” 4 St. Thomas Aquinas 
tells us that immersion was the common method in the thir¬ 
teenth century, but is careful to add; '‘Baptism can also be 
conferred by sprinkling and pouring.”* 

iTit. 8:4-7. 

2John 8 : 6 . 1 

8 De Bapt. Ch. 6. 
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It aeema most Improbable that the three thousand con- 
verts received after St. Peter's discourse on Pentecost Sun¬ 
day were immersed, when one considers both their number 
and the scarcity of water in Jerusalem. It seems'likewise im¬ 
probable that i mme rsion could have been used in the bap¬ 
tism of the jailer and his family in the prison at Philippi and 
of the persons in the home of Cornelius. 1 Monsignor 
A. S. Barnes, in his painstaking work, The Early 
Church in the Idght of the Monuments, reports that the bap¬ 
tisteries erected in the early centuries of the Christian era in 
the cemetery of St. Priscilla, in the Coemeterium Ostrianum, 
and of Pontianus bear unmistakable witness to the existence 
/ of baptism by infusion in the infant Church. 

' The simple fact is that Christ nowhere specified the pre¬ 
cise manner in which, water was to be applied, but left that 
detail, as He. has left many others,, to the discretion of His 
Church. While acknowledging the validity of baptism ad¬ 
ministered in any of these three ways, the Church now fol¬ 
lows the uniform custom of infusion because she finds it the 
most convenient and practical method. 

Water, Desire, Blood 

There are three kinds of baptism, namely, of water, 
desire and of blood. Baptism of desire is that which occurs 
When an individual Wishes to receive the sacrament, but be¬ 
cause of circumstances is unable to receive baptism of water. 
Such is the teaching of the early Fathers of the Church.. A 
striking instance of this belief occurs in the funeral sermon 
preached by St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in 392 over the 
emperor Valentinian II, who died while still a catechumen. 
"I hear you express grief," says the Bishop, “that he did not 
receive the sacrament of baptism. Tell me, what else is there 
in us, except the will and petition? But he had long desired 
to be initiated before he came to Italy, and expressed his in¬ 
tention to be baptized by me as soon as possible. . . Has he 
not, therefore, the grace which he desired? Surely he re¬ 
ceived it because he asked it/ 

Such; too, is the testimony of St. Augustine: “I find that 
not only suffering for the name of Christ can supply the de- 
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feet of Baptism, but even faith and conversion of heart, if 
there be no time for x celebrating the sacrament.” 1 

The Church with her all embracing love for human 
souls, and her ceaseless solicitude that no single individual be 
lost, teaches that many persons, perhaps millions, who are 
unaware of the command of Christ to be baptized, but who 
strive to lead good lives and who wish to obey God, may re¬ 
ceive baptism by desire. Even heathens in distant lands 
where the gospel of Christ has scarcely penetrated, who wish 
to do God’s will in all things may be said to receive this form 
of baptism. For the general intention to do the will of Gbd 
includes the implicit desire to receive baptism, since’ this is 
one of God’s holy commands. The implicit desire of baptism 
is defined as “a state of mind in which a man would ardently 
long for baptism, if he knew that it was necessary fpr sal¬ 
vation.” 2 This does not imply, of course, any lessening of. 
emphasis upon the stern necessity of all who know of Christ’s • 
explicit command to receive baptism of water. It is simply 
an i application of the uniform teaching, of the Church that 
God never punishes any person except in. so far as he acts ; 
contrary to the light that has been given him. ; 

The third kind of baptism is that of blood. Martyrdom 
for Christ was regarded bythe infant Church as the equiva¬ 
lent for baptism of water T Thus St. Augustine reflects the 
teaching of the early Fathers when he writes: “To all those, 
who die confessing Christ, even though they have not-re¬ 
's ceived the laver of regeneration, martyrdom will prove as ✓ 
effective for the remission of sins, as if they wer^ washed at 
the baptismal font.” 8 

Infant Baptism 

While there is no explicit mention of the baptizing 'of 
infants in the new Testament, it is highly probable that 
there were some babes 'among the families of Lydia, Steph¬ 
anas/ and of the jailer at Philippi, where in each instance St; 
Paul baptized the whole family. The writings of the imme- , 
diate successors of the Apostles remove all doubt concerning 
the Apostolic practice of baptizing infants. Thus St, Ire* 
naeus, a disciple of Polycarp, who was, a disciple of St. John 

. *De Bapt. IV, 22. 
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the Evangelist, writes: “Christ came to save all who through 
Him are born again unto God; infants and children, boys and 
youths, and aged persons.” 1 

Origen (182-255) declares infant baptism an Apostolic 
institution, necessary to wash from their souls the stain of 
original sin. St. Cyprian and the Third Council of Carthage 
in 263 decreed that the baptism of children need not be de¬ 
ferred until the eighth day after birth, as some maintained, 
but might be administered as soon as possible. St. Augustine 
reports that this is but the echo of the teachings of the 
Apostles. > 

If an infant should die suddenly, however^ before it 
could be baptized, it is the common teaching of theologians 
under the leadership of St. Thomas Aquinas, that such chil¬ 
dren will receive a measure of happiness that is propprtion- 
ate to their nature. It is sufficient, to know that the souls of 
unbaptized innocent children will receive not only justice and 
mercy, but love and generosity, “pressed down, shaken to¬ 
gether, and running over” from God, the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift. 

“Among the Greatest Gifts” 

Nurses, physicians, and all who minister to new born 
babes in hospitals should see that any infant born of Catholic 
parents; if in immediate danger of death, is baptized. All 
that is required is that the person baptizing .should have the 
intention to baptize according to the mind of Christ and His 
Church, and, while pouring water on the head of the child, 
s&y: “I bafptize thee in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

It is the custom to administer conditional baptism to con¬ 
verts about whose previous baptism there is the slightest 
doubt: Thus validity may be wanting either through failure 
to baptize in the proper manner or through lack of the proper 
intention on the part of the person baptizing.^ Because, of the 
necessity of baptism for the valid reception of any of the 
other sacraments, the Church instructs her ministers to bap¬ 
tize conditionally where any doubt persists after due inquiry 
has been made. Conditional baptism means simply that bap¬ 
tism is intended to be administered only on the condition that 
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the person has never before been validly baptized. If the 
person has already been validly baptized, then not the sacra¬ 
ment but simply the ceremonies are repeated. 

The person who acts as sponsor or godparent at bap-> 
tism should regard the baptized as his spiritual child and 
should see that he is properly instructed in the obligations 
of the Christian life and encouraged to fulfill them with 
faithfulness and perseverance unto the end. 

, Is it not evident from what has been said thus far, that 
the sacraments are among the greatest gifts of God to man? 
v They are the channels through which the graces and blessings 
of the Redemption are applied to the souls of men. Baptism 
is the sacrament whereby the individual is reborn in Christ, 
and becomes a child of God and an heir of heaven. Before the 
eyes of a world whose sensitivity to the spiritual is apt to be 
dulled by daily contact with the merely physical; the Church 
blazons anew the commission given to her by her divine 
Founder when He said: “Going, therefore, teach ye all nan 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Discussion Aids 

What two texts especially show Christ’s teaching on Bap¬ 
tism? What event related in Acts 2:41 show^ that Baptism 
was a sacrament of the early Church? Define Baptism. May 
one receive the other sacraments without firstrhaving received 
Baptism? Why not?. Name three methods of valid admini¬ 
stration of Baptism. Which method was commonly used 
during the first twelve centuries? Cite authorities. What 
method is now most commonly used?. Define and' discuss bap¬ 
tism of water, of desire, of blood. Discuss infant baptism. 
Was it practised in the early Church? What is necessary for 
anyone,‘Christian or non-Christian to administer lay bap¬ 
tism? Explain conditional baptism. V 

Practices: 

Learn how to baptize and be ready to assume the re¬ 
sponsibility in case of necessity. i - ■ 

When you are sponsor for a child in Baptism, know your 
obligations and live up to them. 

Renew your baptismal vows when you have an oppor¬ 
tunity to do so* 
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GKapter XIV 
CONFIRMATION 

Confirmation is a sacrament in which through the im¬ 
position of the bishop's hands, anointing and prayer, bap¬ 
tized persons are strengthened in their faith and receive^ 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost that they may live upright Chris¬ 
tian lives. 

The sacrament is commonly called Confirmation because 
It confirms or strengthens the soul by divine grace. It is 
sometimes called the laying on of hands, because the bishop 
extends his hands over those whom he confirms and prays 
that they may receive the Holy Ghost. 

There is no explicit mention in the New Testament of 
its institution by Christ. But there are numerous references 
to its administration by the Apostles. The deacon Philip had 
preached the gospel in Samaria and had. received a number 
of converts into the Church. He baptized but did not confirm 
them. What happened then? St. Luke tells us in the Acts of 
the Apostles: #When the Apostles who were in Jerusalem 
had heard that Samaria had received the word of God they 
sent unto them Peter and John, who, ?vhen they were come, 
prayed for them that they might receive the Holy Ghost; for 
He was not yet come upon any of them,' but they were only 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus. Then they laid their 
hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost .” 1 

Here it is expressly stated that Confirmation is distinct 
from Baptism and produces a different effect. St. Luke like¬ 
wise relates that the disciples at Ephesus “were baptized m 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and when Paul had imposed his 
hands upon them the Holy Ghost came upon them and they 
gpoke tongues and prophesied.”* In his> Epistle to the H©“ 
brews, St. Paul lists Confirmation, or the laying on of hands, 
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along with Baptism and Penance, among the fundamental 
truths of Christianity . 1 ■ . ^ 

Testimony of the Fathers 

The Fathers of the Church proclaim the same doctrine 
as the Apostles, and uniformly teach that Confirmation is a 
sacrament divinely instituted to strengthen the Christian 
in his faith. Thus Tertullian writes in the second century r 
“The flesh is anointed , that the soul may be consecrated; 

3 the flesh is marked, that the soul may be fortified; the flesh 
: is overshadowed by the imposition of the hands , that the soul 

| may be enlightened with the Spirit.”* ■ - 

i St. Cyprian states that the sacrament of Confirmation 

f which was conferred by the Apostles on the baptized Samar- 
ians is likewise administered to the Christians of his day. 
“Because they had received,” he says, “the legitimate bap¬ 
tism. . . what was wanting, that was done by Peter and 
John, that prayer being made for them and hands imposed, 
the Holy Ghost should be invoked and poured forth upon 
! them. Which now also is done amongst us, so that they who, 

i are baptized in the Church are presented to the bishops of the 

|' Church, and by our prayer and imposition of hands they re- 
i ceive the Holy Ghost and are perfected with the seal of the 
Lord .” 8 

St. Jerome likewise bears witness to the universal prac- 
j tice of administering confirmation. “Do you know,” he writes 
f against the sect of Luciferians of his time, “that it is the 
practice of the churches that the imposition of hands should 
be performed oyer baptized persons and the Holy Ghost thus 
\ invoked? Do you ask where it is written? In the Acts of 
the Apostles; but were there no Scriptural authority at hand, 
the consent of the^whole world in this regard would have the • 
i force of law .” 4 

; Our last witness from the early Fathers will be St. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, who compares Confirmation with the 
Eucharist: “You were anointed with oil, being made 
sharers and partners of Christ. And see well that you regard 
' it not as mere ointment; for, as the bread of the Eucharist* 

~ iHeb. 0:12. » . . : : . 
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after the* invocation of the Holy Ghost, is no longer mere 
bread but the'body of Christ, so likewise this holy ointment 
is no longer common ointment after the invocation, but the 
gift of Christ and of the Holy Ghost, being rendered efficient 
by His Divinity. You were anointed on.the forehead, that you 
might be delivered from the shame which the first transgres¬ 
sor always experienced, and that you might contemplate the 
glory of God with an unveiled countenance. . . As Christ, 
after His baptism and the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
Him, going forth overcame the adversary, so you likewise, 
after holy baptism and the inysterious unction, clothed' with 
the panoply of the Holy Ghost, stand against the adverse 
power and subdue it, saying. *1 can do all things in Christ, 
who strengtherieth me.” 1 * . 

Confirmation is still administered in the Oriental schis¬ 
matic churches. Some of these churches have been separated 
from the Catholic Church since the fourth century. The fact 
that they still -confer Confirmation, despite' their long 
estrangement from Rome, offers convincing evidence of the 
Apostolic antiquity of this sacrament. 

, Method of Administering 

Confirmation is administered by the bishop, and con- 1 
gists in the imposition of hands and the anointing with 
chrism, a mixture .of olive oil and balm, blessed by the bishop 
on Holy Thursday. In anointing the forehead with chrism 
the bishop says: “I sign thee with the sign of the cross, and I 
confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. ^ 

'The imposition of hands symbolizes the descent of the 
Holy Ghost. Oil was used in ancient times to nib the muscles 
and limbs of wrestlers and athletes to rfender therii more 
suppled Balm is used to preserve dead bodies from corrup¬ 
tion. Thus the anointing with chrism signifies that the per¬ 
sons confirmed receive the strength to fight as valiant sol¬ 
diers of Christ, arid the grace to preserve the supernatural 
life of the soul from decay. After the anointing the bishop 
gives the person a slight blow on the cheek to remind him 
that now he must be ready to suffer persecution and even 
death itself for the faith of Christ. The-bishop then, says: , 
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“Peace be with thee.” It is a reminder that true peace of 
mind comes from a good conscience and obedience to that 
divine Captain under whose banner he has sworn to fight. 

The'name of a saint is taken, so that the person con¬ 
firmed may have a model whose virtues he is asked to imi¬ 
tate. As in baptisiri, sponsors are present to promise to. 
assist in the religious training of the person confirmed, in 
case the parents should neglect to do so or should die. 

Confirmation is not necessary for salvation like Baptism, 
but all Christians should receive the sacrament if at all pos¬ 
sible. “It ought , not to be omitted by anyone,” says the 
Council of Trent, “in a matter so full of holiness through 
which the divine gifts are so liberally bestowed, the greatest 
care should be taken to avoid all neglect.” 

The bishop is the ordinary minister of this sacrament. 
The Pope may, however, empower priests to administer this 
sacrament, and has frequently done so in the case of mission- 
° aries in districts where no bishop was available. 

\ . 

Discussion Aids 

Define Confirmation. What is this sacrament often 
called? Why? Was Confirmation administered in the early 
Church? Give examples. (Acts 8:14-17; 19:6). Name some 
of the early Fathers who bear witness to the administration 
of Confirmation? Read aloud from the text their testimony. 
How is Confirmation administered? Who is,the ordinary 
minister of the sacrament? Are priests ever empowered by 
the Pope to administer Confirmation? 


Practices: 

Do not neglect to be* confirmed yourself and encourage 
others to receive this sacrament. 


Meditate on the value of Confirmation, the sacrament of 
Catholic Action, by which you are strengthened to share in 
the apostolate of the hierarchy. 


Practice devotion to the Holy Ghost. 













Chapter XV 
CAN PRIESTS FORGIVE SINS? 

A Plain Answer to a, Common Question 

When Dr. John Rathbone Oliver, an Episcopalian min¬ 
ister and psychiatrist of note, was an undergraduate student 
at Harvard some thirty-odd years ago, his grandfather who 
was a devout Baptist, became greatly disturbed over Johns- 
“Romish practices/* One evening he undertook to lecture him 
on the evil of “auricular confession.” Dr. Oliver thus reports 
the lecture * 

“1 don't see why your mother lets you do such things, 
he said; for he thought of me still as a wayward boy. And ^ 
I never realized what it might lead to when she insisted on 
being baptized in the Episcopa) Church. I can't imagine what 
your church is coming to anyhow. Confession!—-Nonsense I 
Poppy-cock!— But I'll tell you one thing, my boy.—No mor¬ 
tal man shall ever come between my soul and my God/' 

Commenting on his grandfather’s prejudice against 
confession. Dr. Oliver says: “Thirty years ago tjiis was the 
general attitude of the average devout Protestant toward 
what Catholics call the Sacrament of Penance. My dear old 
grandfather could not see that ‘A Man’ -‘The Man God m 
Man incarnate—had not only come between him and his 
God—but had made Himself the Way by . which the world 
had been brought back to God—had become the main chan¬ 
nel of Man's approach to the Everlasting Father.” 

A Common View 

The writer has presented this incident because it ihus- . 
trates the common reaction' of Protestants and of non-Gath* 
olics in general toward the Catholic teaching concerning the 
power of her priests to forgive sins. While there is a shift m 
the attitude of some of the leading Protestant divines, today, 
there is no doubt that the great masses of people outside the 
Catholic Church still look upon confusion with misOT 
m&mMm Viewing it aian invention of priestcraft an® 
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as an unnecessary intrusion between the individual and his 
God. 

In this chapter I propose to show that this widespread 
prejudice of non-Catholics against confession is based upon 
a common misunderstanding of its real nature, and* is di¬ 
rectly traceable to misrepresentations and caricatures, 
whose circulation among the general public was so greatly 
increased during the presidential campaign of 1928. I shall 
show, moreover, that the doctrine is not only reasonable and 
free from any just censure or offense, but that it is the cer¬ 
tain teaching of our Saviour, Jesus Christ, and that it is, in 
fact, among the most helpful and comforting of all His 
gifts to weak ancL sinful humanity. In establishing this 
truth, I shall appeal not to the authoritative pronouncements 
of the I Church, but to the words of Christ Himself, and to 
the court of our common understanding. 

I shall ask of our dear non-Catholic readers but one 
favor—that they consider the matter not. with minds which 
have prejudiced the case and are closed to all new evidence, 
but that they view it with an open mind, and with eyes 
single to the actual facts. I am confident this favor will be. 
granted. For in presenting this subject to congregations in 
half a dozen Protestant denominations, and in answering 
questions in the ensuing, open forum, I have unvaryingly 
found a real hunger to know the true Catholic viewpoint 

about this much misunderstood practice of confession. , 

• v * 

Purpose of Christ's Ministry V 

What, then, is fhe evidence that priests have the poWer 
to.forgive sins? ‘Let us begin our answer to this question by 
asking : What was the dominant purpose of Christ’s ministry 
on earth? Was it nofrto rescue mankind from the effects of 
their own sinfulness, and to provide suitable means by which 
they might advance in spiritual perfection and attain' ever¬ 
lasting life? The pages of the gospel are replete with in¬ 
stances showing the merpy and compassion of Christ u£on 
suffering And sinful humanity. He restores sight to the blind* 
hearing to the deaf, speech* to the dumb, and vigor to the 
paralyzed limb. The evangelist, Matthew, Sums it all up 
when he says simpty : “and all that were sick, he he&led/’V 
















While He poured out His benefactions upon the sick of body* 
He was even more intent upon the healing of the ills of the 
_- 80 ul. This primary purpose of Christ's ministry is indicated 
in His very name. “Thou shalt call his name Jesus;” says 
the angel, “for he shall save his people from their sins.” 1 

Christ Pardons Mary Magdalen 
Among the most touching scenes in the Master's earthly 
ministry are those which reveal His compassion for weak 
and sinf ul humanity, fallen by the wayside, but contrite and 
willing to rise again. Readers will recall how on one occasion 
the Jews brought to Jesus a woman taken in adultery, and 
inquired if she should not be stoned to death according to the 
law of Moses. Jesus said to them: “He*that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” Then he wrote 
on the ground. Tradition tells us that he wrote in the dust 
the secret sins of those who stood about. ‘ And one by one they 
went away. Then Jesus said to the woman who alone re¬ 
mained: “Woman, where are they that accused thee? Hath 
no man condemned thee? Who said: No man, Lord. And 
Jesus said: Neither will I condemn thee/ Go, and how sin 
nomore.” 3 " < « 

Not less dramatic than .the pardoning of the woman 
taken .in adultery is the scene that occurred when Jesus was 
dining at the home of Simon, the Pharisee, in Bethania. Mary 
Magdalen, a woman of the streets, looked down upon by the 
proud Pharisees, enters. With her tears she washes the feet 
of Jesus, anoints them with ointment from an alabaster box, 
/ and wipes them with her hair. The Pharisees appear scan¬ 
dalized that Christ has permitted her to so much as touch 
Him. They, do not wish to be contaminated by her presence. 
Feign would they have cast her out. Simon is saying: “This 
man, if he were a prophet, would know surely who and what 
manner of woman this is that toucheth him, that she is a 
' sinner;” 8 

<• Does. Jesus follow the thought of the Pharisees, and 
drive her away from Him with looks of scorn and words of 
condemnation? No, indeed t For that scarlet woman, of the 
streets Jesus has nothing but mercy and words of infinite 
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tenderness. To the proud Pharisees He says, “Many sins are 
forgiven her, because she hath loved much.” Then turning to 
the weeping Magdalen, He speaks these sweet and comforting 
words which breathe the spirit of infinite mercy: “Thy sins 
are forgiven thee. . . go in peace.” 1 . , 

Bent and bowed under the weight of sin, blinded by 
tears of repentance, that was not Mary Magdalen alone to 
whom Christ spoke. It was to all womanhood and all man¬ 
kind in the centuries still struggling in the -womb of time. 
Mary was but the symbol of the race. Into the ears of men 
and women everywhere, bent and broken under the weight 
of mortal sin, blinded by tears of repentance, Christ breathes 
again those tender words of mercy and forgiveness: “Thy 
sins are forgiven thee. . . go and now sin no more.” 


Jesus Receives Sinners 

Surely these pictures of the'gentle Saviour pardoning - 
the woman taken in adultery, forgiving the sinful Magdalen^ 
with a prayer for the forgiveness of His murderers on his 
dying lips, must come into the minds of sinners like the 
breath of eternal spring. To souls that have fallen into the 
slough of dark despair,, these words come; as the stars that 
shine in the blackened vault of a moonless sky. No matter if 
the soul is covered with sins of lust, or gluttony, or envy, or 
hatred, or all of them together, Christ still stands ready to 
wash them all away.i “If your Sins be as'scarlet, they shall be 
made as white as snow: and if they be as red as crimson, , 
they shall be white as wool.” 3 “The bruised reed he shall 
not break, and smoking flax he shall not quench.” 8 

So tender and considerate was Jesus toward sinners, 
that the Pharisees complained,to the disciples saying: “Why 
doth your master eat toth publicans and sinners? But 
Jesus hearing it, said: They that are in health need not a 
physician, but they that are ill. Go then and learn what this 
meaneth, I will have mercy and not sacrifice. Foh T am not 
come to call The just, but sinners.”^ There we have in the-. 
Master’s own words, the purpose of His mission on earth—4© ' 
call the wayward sinners back to Him. To illustrate this 
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truth still more vividly to them, Christ then narrated three 
parables. The 1 first was the' beautiful parable of the Good 
Shepherd, who leaves the ninety-nine sheep in the desert, 
and Searches for the one that is lost until he finds it. Then 
carrying it home upon his shoulders, he calls together his 
friends and neighbors, saying: “Rejoice with me, because I 
have'found my sheep that was lost.” Then the Master shows 
the application of the parable, saying, “I say to you, that 
even so there shall be joy in heaven upon one sinner that doth 
penance, more than upon ninety-nine just who need not 
penance.” 1 

The second parable illustrating this truth is about the 
woman, who having ten groats, loses one. Immediately she 
lights the candle and sweeps the house and searches dili¬ 
gently until she finds it. Then she calls together her friends 
and neighbors, saying: “Rejoice with me, because I have 
found the groat which I had lost.” The third parable is per¬ 
haps the most beautiful and touching that ever fell from the 
Master’s lips. It is the story of the Prodigal Son. It is famil¬ 
iar to all. With such masterly artistry does it play upon the 
varied emotions that it seems to strike all the notes on the 
diapason of the human heart It reaches its climax when the 
father seeing in the*distance his prodigal son returning, runs 
to him, embraces him and forgives him. He orders the ser- 
i vants to kill the fatted calf, and wishes all to rejoice with 
him “because this my son was dead, and is come to life afeain: 
was lost and is found.” 2 That was the picture which the 
Master drew of Himself in the long ago. That is still the pic¬ 
ture of Him today. 

Christ’s Mission Continued v 

Is* there any fair-minded person who in the face of these 
clear teachings of J,esus Christ can doubt that the primary 
purpose of His mission on earth was to reconcile sinners to 
their God? Is it conceivable that He would not confer upon 
the Church which He founded, the power and authority to 
continue the mission which He Himself had come upon earth 
to Achieve? Was Christ interested only in reconciling the 
sinners of His day, or was He interested in restoring all man¬ 
kind to the friendship of God? If His divine mission was to 



all mankind and not merely to the people of His day, then it 
follows that there miftr have been provided means whereby 
people, living after Christ in His visible form had left the 
earth, could still be cleansed from their sins. 

This dictate of our common intelligence finds its com¬ 
plete verification in the action of our blessed Lord as recorded 
in the Gospels. For Christ conferred upon the Apostles the 
selfsame power of pardoning which He Himself possessed. 
To demonstrate-that He Himself possessed this power. He 
worked a physical miracle. Thus He said to the man sick of 
the palsy: “Thysins are forgiven thee.” Some of the scribes 
professed to be scandalized at Christ’s claim to exercise such 
power, saying: “He blasphemeth. Who can forgive sins, but 
God only?” Whereupon Christ said to them: “Which is 
easier, to say to the man sick of the palsy: Thy sins are for¬ 
given thee; or to say: Arise, take up thy bed, and walk? But 
that you may know that the Son of man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins, (he saith to the sick of the palsy) I say to 
thee: Arise, take up thy bed, and go into thy house.” 1 ' 
Conferring of Power 

Now this same power of pardoning, Christ promised to 
Peter and the .other Apostles when He ssfid: “Amen I say to 
you, whatsoever you shall bind upon earth, shall be bound 
also in heaven: and whatsoever you shall loose upon earth, 
shall be loosed also in heaven.” 2 Even more specific, and in a« 
manner more impressive than the above, was the action of 
Christ after His resurrection in solemnly conferring upon 
His Apostles this power of pardoning: “As the Father hath 
sent me, I also sendyou. When he had said this, he, breathed 
on them; and he said to them: Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 
Whose sins you shall forgn&, they are forgiven them; and 
whose sins you shaRretain, they are retained." 8 

In these words Christ reiterates in plain, literal lan¬ 
guage what He had previously stated to them in the figura¬ 
tive terms of binding and loosing. It is to be noted that 
Christ prefaces the conferring of this power upon the Apos¬ 
tles by declaring the identity of their mission with His own: 
“As the Father hath sent me, I also send you.” He says to 
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them in effect : As I came into the world to reconcile sinners 
to their God, so likewise are you called upon to fulfill this 
same mission. 

It is to be observed also that Christ gave them power not 
merely to announce that sins were forgiven, but actually to 
forgive them—“whose sins you shall forgive, they are for¬ 
given them.” If the authority of the Apostles were restricted 
to the declaration, “God pardons you,” they would then re¬ 
quire a special revelation in each case to make the pronounce¬ 
ment valid.' Furthermore, the power conferred is a judicial 
one. They are not told to forgive or to retain indiscriminate¬ 
ly but judicially, according as the sinner deserves. This ob- ’ 
viously requires the specific acknowledgment or confession 
of sin. Lastly, it is to be noted that their authority is not re¬ 
stricted to any particular kind of sins, but extends to all 
'without exception. 

Blinding Evidence 

Would it be possible to express in a clearer or more un- / 
mistakable manner the conferring upon the Apostles of this 
power of pardoning than in the plain language and in the 
solemn manner used by Christ’ It would seem that the 
divine Master wished to eliminate for all time the possibility 
of any misconstruction of His meaning by reiterating in the 
plainest and most literal terms what Jle had already stated 
to them in the beautiful and rich metaphor of the Aramaic 
* tongue. How is it possible for any Christian who professes 
to believe in the truthfulness of Christ’s teachings to escape 
the conclusion that He conferred upon His Church the self¬ 
same pdWer of forgiving sins which He Himself possessed? 

The Attempt is made by people who admit that the Apos¬ 
tles received this power, but degy that it was transmitted to 
their successors. This view, which would confine' the solici¬ 
tude of Christ to the people of His generation, is flatly con¬ 
tradicted by the statement of Christ showing that He con¬ 
ferred authority upon the Apostles not in their private capac¬ 
ity as individuals, but in their official capacity as officers of a 
moral corporation. His Church, which was to continue till the 
end of time. Thus He said to the Apostles: “Go ye, there¬ 
fore, and teach all nations. . . And behold I am with you all 
days even to the consummation of the world,” 1 
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As the Apostles and disciples were all to pass away, it is 
evident that the authority they possessed was to be trans- - 
mitted to their successors in office. Otherwise, Christ’s 
Church would have perished with His Apostles. There iB the 
same need today of reconciling sinners to God that there was . 
in the days of Christ and the Apostles. The Catholic Church, 
founded by Christ, shall continue her divinely appointed min- - 
istry of reconciling sinners until the last soul shall be gather¬ 
ed into the arms of its Maker. 

An Important Distinction , 

Let us now consider some of the common objections of 
this sacrament. A non-Catholic friend voiced a difficulty 
experienced by many people outside of the fold when he said 
to the writer: “I believe that God alone can forgive sins. 
You priests are not divine. You are entirely human like the 
rest of us. You have your shortcomings and weaknesses. 
You have no more power of forgiving Sins than I have. In 
fact, I have as much power to forgive a sin or crime as you or 
any other human being.” Let me now address in a kindly 
manner to our dear non-Catholic reader, the words I then ad¬ 
dressed to my friend: 

“Can you pardon a criminal from the state penitentiary 
at Joliet just the same as Governor Homer of Illinois?” I 
asked. “No,” replied my friend, “I’ll admit I can’t do that.” 
“But aren’t you a man,” I persisted, “and isn’t Mr. Horner 
a man, the same as you? ,And didn’t you say that you bad 
as much power to forgive a misdeed as any other man?” 
“Yes,” replied'my friend, “but I make a distinction. Mr.' 
Homer simply as a man does not have the power to pardon. 

It is only because he occupies thp office of the Governor of 
Illinois that he has such authority.” 

“Then you admit,” I pointed out, “the same basic dis¬ 
tinction which the Church makes, between a priest simply ad 
a human being, and as one who exercises the pffice of an ant- 1 
bassador of Christ, and exercises power solely by virtue Of 
the office which he holds. I, in my private personal capacity 
as Mr. Smith or Mr> Jones, have no more power than you or ’ 
any other man. But I, in my official capacity as an ambassa- , • 
dor of Almighty God, acting in His name and by His author¬ 
ity, exercise a power which far transcends that of a human 
being and is, in truth, the very power of God Himself.” 


s 



















An Analogy 

This distinction between a man in his private capacity, 
simply as a human being, and in his official position as an am¬ 
bassador, is wdven into the very warp and woof of our 
American government. Thus, a prominent man is sent 
as the ambassador of the United States to the court of St. 
James in London. When he acts within the limits of his duly 
accredited jurisdiction as our ambassador, and signs docu¬ 
ments "affecting the relations of England and the United 
States, is there Behind his signature the feeble strength of 
but one elderly man? On the contrary, there is behind his 
signature the power and the strength, and the sovereign au¬ 
thority of 125 millions of citizens of our country. Why? Be¬ 
cause he acts as our ambassador, in our name and by our 
authority. 

It is this very distinction that the Apostle St. Paul 
pointed out in his epistle to the Corinthians when he ex¬ 
plained to them the beneficent arrangement of Divine Provi¬ 
dence for the reconciliation of sinners, “God,” he says, “hath 
. reconciled us to Himself through Christ, and hath given to 
tis the 1 ministry of reconciliation. . . For Christ, therefore, 
we are ambassadors: God, as it were exhorting through us.” 1 

St. Paul publicly proclaimed bis Unworthiness and 
frailty. He had persecuted the Church ^of God, and there was 
given to him a “sting of the flesh, an angel of Satan” to buffet 
him. Yet he recognized that Christ chose not angels, but' 
weak and sinful men to be His ministers. Every priest re¬ 
ceives his priestly power from a bishop, who traces his power 
back through^an unbroken succession of bishops to one of the 
•Apostles, and back ultimately to Christ Himself. That is 
why a priest as a .duly accredited ambassador of God exer¬ 
cises fbe tremendous power of forgiving sin, a power that 
comes from,God as its ultimate Source. , 

A General Policy 

In delegating priests to act as ministers of reconciliation, 
Christ is but fbllowing the general policy, so clearly recorded 
in the Gospels, of using men as His ambassadors to admin¬ 
ister all the sacraments and to preach and to teach in His 
name. Thus He commissioned the ApoStles to teach in His 
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name, saying: “Go ye, therefore, and teach all v nations.* 
Similar was His commission to them to baptize: “Teach ye 
all nations; baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 1 

Is it not passing strange that Christians who frankly 
admit that Christ chose men to be the heralds of His Gospel 
and the ministers of baptism and the other, sacraments should 
yet seek to exclude from them the one sacrament of recon¬ 
ciliation? Surely the fair-minded reader must see that in so. 
doing they are going directly against the plain teaching not 
only of St. Paul but of Jesus Christ Himself. 

Another difficulty experienced' by many non-Catholicfl 
arises from their custom of confessing their sins to* God pri¬ 
vately, and from their belief that such a confession is suffi-. 
cient to secure forgiveness. Thus a University student whom , 
I was recently instructing in the faith said'to me: “Father, I 
have been in the habit of including in the prayers I address 
to God an acknowledgment of my shortcomings. I beg Al¬ 
mighty God to forgive me. I have been taught to believe that 
God pardons me directly and immediately, Without the inter¬ 
mediary agency of any iriinister or priest. Surely God has 
the power to forgive me. How do you know but what He 
does forgive me in answer to my prayers—without benefit of 
clergy?” \ 1 

Confession—But Not to a Priest 

Let me now address to our dear non-Catholic reader the 
explanation I submitted to my young friend : It is true God N 
can forgive a person directly and immediately. It is not for 
iis to place limits either to the power or the mercy of an omni¬ 
potent and all-merciful Father. It seems evident^ however, 
that we ought to seek forgiveness through the means ,which 
He has revealed to us as the ordinary channel by which His 
pardon is extended to us, and not to demand that He act id 
accordance with our private whims and caprice, - Have you 
the right to dictate the manner in which God must pardon 
you? Or has He the right to specify the manner in which 
His clemency will be extended to you? Surely, God has that 
right, and He has exercised it jhroughthe revelation made by 
His divine Son as to |he ordinary means by which that for* 
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giveness is extended to mankind. That channel, as the Gos¬ 
pels record, is the Sacrament of Penance, in which sins aro 
confessed to the duly appointed ambassadors of God. 

Of course if a person is dying and no priest is available, 
then the person may confess directly to God, and by eliciting 
an act of perfect sorrow, receive forgiveness directly from 
Him. God does not ask the impossible from any person. It 
; is a dictate of reason, as well as the teaching of the Church, 
that under such .^Unusual circumstances God not only may, 
but actually does, forgive'the penitent in the extraordinary 
method just described.. Indeed, whenever an act of perfect 
contrition is elicited, the tins are forgiven directly and imme¬ 
diately by God, though there remains the obligation of sub¬ 
mitting them to the tribunal of penance. 

A Hollow Mockery? 

There would be, however, neither purpose nor meaning, 
to the action of our divine Lord in solemnly delegating the 
. power of forgiving sins to His Apostles and their successors, 
If people, could ordinarily cohfess to God in secret and receive 
pardon directly from Him. No one would care to reveal his 
shortcomings to another human being, if he could go directly 
to God and completely disregard the ambassadors accredited 
by Christ as the ministers of reconciliation. The solemn con¬ 
ferring upon, them of the power of binding and of loosing, of 
retaining and of forgiving, would be hollow mockery of the 
most foolish and deceptive character. 

, In reality this objection is by no means new. St. Augus¬ 
tine encountered it back in the fourth century. “Let no one,” 
remarks the illustrious Bishop, of Hippo, “say to himself, I do 
penance to God in private; I do it before God. Is it, then, in 
vain that Christ has said: ‘Whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven?’ Is it in vain that the keys 
have been given to the Church? Do we make void the Gos¬ 
pel, void the words of Christ?” 1 In these wordsSt. Augus¬ 
tine points out that the question for us is not how God is able 
to act, but how He has actually chosen to act. God could have 
ehosen other means for the reconciliation of sinners, just as 
.He conld have created a world different from the present 
one. Bat it is our eoneem to discover how God has actually 
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chosen to reconcile sinners, and then to avail ourselves with 
gratitude of this wonderful gift to weak and sinful humanity* 

Christ did not allow the remission of sin to rest solely 
upon the shifting sands of subjective disposition and the 
whimsicalities of private emotion. He established a definite 
objective agency for the certain accomplishment of this all- 
important end. There is a comfort, an ease, and an assurance 
of certain pardon which is given by the sacrament of confes¬ 
sion which no private confession to God could possibly afford. 

If you were to ask a Catholic •virhat are the happiest moments 
in his life, he would tell you that among those are the ino- 
ments immediately after confession when his conscience en-' . 
joys perfect peace because 1 there has been lifted from his 
soul me burden of mortal sin. 

Invention of Priestcraft? 

A last objection. It is contended by some that the con¬ 
fession of sins to a priest was not practiced in the infant, 
Church, but represents a development of many centuries 
later, being an invention of priestcraft to . enable the clergy 
to keep the laity in subjection to them. The answer is simple. 

In conferring this power of forgiving sins upon the Apostles 
Christ intended that it should be utilized, otherwise it would 
be meaningless. That it was utilized, is clearly recorded by 
St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles where he tells us that, , 
“Many of them who believed came confessing and declaring 
their deeds,” to the Apostles. 1 Why did they confess their 
sins unless they were instructed by the Apostles to do So? 

It was this teachingof Christ and of‘the Apostles to which St. 
John bears witness When he says: “If we confess Our sms, HO 
is faithful and just to forgive us Our sins and to cleanse us 
from all iniquity.” 8 • 1 ' 

The significance >of these texts of Scripture becomes fill 
the more evident from the writings of the Fathers of the 
early Church. From the first to the last they insist upon sac¬ 
ramental confession as a divine institution. Let me cite just. 
a few out of an imposing list of such witnesses. Back in the '' 
fourth century, St. Ambrose rebukes the Novations vtfho 
“professed to show reverence for the Lord by reserving th 
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• Him alone the power of forgiving sins. Greater wrong could 
not be done than what they do in seeking to rescind Hia 
commands and fling back the office He bestowed. * . The 
Church obeys Him in both respects, by binding sin and by 
loosing it; for the Lord willed that for both the power should 
be equal.” 1 He further teaches that this power belongs to 
the priesthood: “It seemed impossible that sins should be 
forgiven through penance; Christ granted this (power) to 
the Apostles and from the Apostles it has been transmitted to 
the office of priests.” 8 I 

Testimony of the Fathers 

A last witness. Writing in the fourth century, St. Basil 
compares the confession of sins to priests to the revealing 
of the secret infirmities of the body to the physician in order 
*to secure a remedy. “In the confession of sins,” he says, “the 
same method must be observed as in laying open the infirmi¬ 
ties of the body; for as these are not rashly communicated to 
every one, but to those only who understand by what method 
they may be cured, so the confession of sins must be made 
to such persons as have the power to apply a remedy.” 8 
Later on he tells us who those persons are. “Necessarily, our 
sins must be confessed to those to whom has been committed 
the dispensation of the mysteries of God. Thus, also, are they 
found to have acted who did penance of old in regard of the 
saints. It is written in the Acts, they confessed to the Apos¬ 
tles, by whom also they were baptized.” 4 

'In thus testifying to the universal practice of auricular 
confession in the early Church, St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, 
and-St. Basil but echo the voice of all the Fathers of both the 
Fast and the West. Thus the practice continued unbroken 
from the days of Christ down to the Protestant Reformation 
in the sixteenth century. Indeed it will be a matter of sur¬ 
prise for most non-Catholics to know that Martin Luther 
bore witness to both the practice and the utility of confession, 
declaring that “auricular confession, as now in vogue, is use¬ 
ful, nay, necessary: nor would I have it abolished, since it is 
the remedy of afflicted conscience.” 8 

1 Do Poenit, I, 'if, OL 

2 op. dt. II, ii, 12. - 

8 In Reg. Brev., quaeat, ccxix, T. ,11., p. 492- 
4 Ibid., cclxxxviil, p. 616. , 

6 Ibid. 4 » Capt. Baby L cap. da Poeait, 
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_ CAN PRIESTS FORGIVE SINS? 

Christ Still Speaks 

In conclusion then, confession is not the invention of 
priestcraft, nor the work of bishops or popes, but the insti¬ 
tution of Jesus Christ It is the sacrament which enables the 
Church to carry on the essential mission of Christ--“to call 
not the just, but sinners, to repentance.” It is the living testi¬ 
mony of Christ's undying love for mankind. When we read 
of the tender mercy and compassion shown by Christ toward 
l the woman taken in adultery, toward Mary Magdalen, toward 
the thief on the cross, toward Hil very murderers, we find 
ourselves wishing that we could have been privileged to have 
lived in His day to receive from His hand a benediction and 
from His lips such soothing words of pardon. Then we recol¬ 
lect. Christ still lives in His Church! The centuries have not 
foreshortened His hand, nor stilled His voice. When the hand 
of His divinely appointed ambassador in the tribunal of con-., 
fession is raised in absolution over us, with the eyes of faith 
we see again*the hand of Christ that was raised in benedic¬ 
tion over the sinful woman, prostrate in thejdust of the street 
in Jerusalem, while we hear again an echo of 4hat same di¬ 
vine voice that whispered to her, “Thy ^ins are forgiven 
thee. . . Go, and now sin no more.” 

Discussion Aids 

What was the primary purpose of Christ’s ministry? 
Give two instances in which Christ forgave sins* What was 
His attitude towards repentant sinners? In what three para¬ 
bles does He reveal this attitude? Where in the Gospels does 
Christ promise to His Apostles the power to forgive sms? 

• When did He fulfill this promise? How do we know that the 

successors of the Apostles also have this power? Distinguish 

' between a man and his office, giving examples. What does St. 
Paul call God’s ministers? Did Christ appoint men as His 
ambassadors to carry on His work? Why not then, for Pen¬ 
ance? Explain why Catholics confess to a priest. What does 
St Augustine say on the objection that is made to confessing 
to a priest? Quote two New Testament texts to show the 
use of confession in the apostolic Church. Give the testimony 
of some of the Fathers. Sum up the case, for Confession. 
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Practices: 

Practice frequent confession in an effort to weed out 
your serious faults. 

Pray earnestly for your confessor after every confes¬ 
sion. 

Take a non-Catholic into the Church and show and ex¬ 
plain to him the confessional. 


Chapter XVI 

DOE§' CONFESSION MAKE SINNING EASYt, 

A Glimpse into the “Secret” Confessional 

In the smoking compartment of a Pullman car, five men 
were seeking to lessen the tedium of traveling by puffing ’ 
away at their cigarettes and pipes and discussing the topics 
of the day. They had elected the next president, decapitated 
the Farm Board, solved the ills of the long suffering farmer, 
and pointed the way out of the world’s depression. After 
solving with easy despatch such large problems of the world, 
like Alexander the Great they were beginning to sigh—or 
was it yawn—because there were no more worlds to con¬ 
quer. Suddenly during the lull, one of the group seeking to 
rescue the conversation from approaching death, brought up 
the topic of religion. 

“Have you ever noticed,” he queried, “that you don’t 
ever find Catholic priests going to the county poor farms? 
Do you know the real reason why? I’ll tell you,” he con¬ 
tinued. “They have a nice system of priestly graft. They 
have what they call a ‘confessional’ where Catholics come to 
have their sins forgiven at so much per. The price the priests 
charge for pardoning depends upon the seriousness of the 
'Sins and the number, of them. It’s a pretty soft racket for 
the priests. I’ll say.” . 

The above incident was recently narrated to me by a 
non-Catholic gentleman, who was present at the time, an3 
who is now receiving instructions in the Catholic faith. In 
the statement just quoted, there is disclosed in all its artless 
nakedness a conception of confession that prevails among 
vast numbers of people outside of Hie Catholic Church. It 
poisons their minds against the Church and her priesthood 
and precludes the possibility of their making any investiga¬ 
tion into the claims of the Church to be the institution estab¬ 
lished 1 by Jesus Christ to teach all mankind the divinely m 
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vealed truths of religion and to guide them along the paths 
of justice and truth and love that lead to God. 



Charge Is Unfounded 

Vast numbers of our separated brethren, probably the 
majority of them, have heard this charge whispered about 
the confessional. Indeed, a non-Catholic acquaintance once 
informed me that he was assured of the truth of this charge 
by his own minister—one who*-ascends the Christian pulpit 
as the herald of the Prince of Truth! Catholics only smile 
at the ridiculousness of such a statement and marvel at the 
credulity of people who put any stock in it. What are we 
going to say to our dear non-Catholic friends in answer to 
this charge?- We make our own the expre&ive words of 
Uncle Abe Martin: “It’s alright, only it ain't so.” 

Not only does a priest make no charge for administering 
the sacrament of forgiveness, but so strict is the law of the 
Church, he may not accept in connection with this sacrament 
■ any offering or gift which might appear in any way as a pay¬ 
ment for the pardon. To avoid even the appearance of 
simony, the Church forbids the acceptance of any gift which 
might be construed as a remuneration for the administration 


of the sacrament. 

For many years Our Sunday Visitor has published a 
standing offer of $1,000 for evidence sufficient to 
convince a jury of, the existence of such a practice of charg¬ 
ing money for the forgiving of sins in confession. Needless 
..to say, none of the multitude whp whisper such a charge has 
ever come forward to present a scintilla ofi evidence in 
answer to this long-standing challenge. The reason: No „ 
such evidence is to be found anywhere on the face of the 
earth. The practice exists only in the disturbed imagination 
of the gullible—the sorry victims of deliberate misrepVesen- 
tation. If the non-Catholic reader of this chapter still enter¬ 
tains any doubt about the truth of this statement, let him 
settle it for aU time by going into any Catholic confessional'in 
the world apd asking the priest how much he will charge to 
absolve him from his sins! 

Secrecy of Confession 

Another objection to confession frequently encountered 

among non-Catholics is that it is a needless prying into pn- 

• •v 
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DOES CONFESSION MAKE SINNING BAST? 


vate matters, embarrassing the penitent with the fear that 
his secret sins may be made public. This difficulty, like the 
preceding, could exist only in the minds of people who have 
never had any experience in the reception of this sacrament. 
The simple facts are: No name is ever mentioned in con¬ 
fession. The confessor must observe with scrupulous fidelity 
the same "laws of propriety which bind every other human 
being. 'The sins are confessed briefly, without irrelevant 
details, in an entirely impersonal and objective manner. The 
penitent is free to go to confession to any priest he chooses. 

He 'is assured not only of complete privacy but of the 
most absolute and inviolable secrecy. Kneeling in a part, of 
the confessional, partitioned off from the chamber wherein 
the confessor sits, his voice penetrates through a small grated 
aperture into the ear of the ambassador of God. Under no 
circumstances whatsoever, not even to save his own life, 
might a confessor reveal the tiniest venial sin breathed into 
his ear in confession. All history is eloquent with the Eftory 
of the deathless fidelity with which this trust has been ob¬ 
served. Cheerfully have priests gone to their death rather 
than violate in the slightest Way the seal of confession. 

1 Thus in the fourteenth century, King Wenceslaus of 
Bohemia, insanely jealous of the Queen and curious to Imow 
what she mentioned in confession, summoned before him her 
confessor, Father John Nepomucene. “What is it,” said the 
Emperor, “that the Queen confesses to you? Reveal it-to’me 
and I shall give you riches'. Refuse and I shall cast you into 
the dungeon.” “Not for you nor for all the kingdom Of\ 
Bohemia/' replied the saintly priest, “will I reveal that which 
has been disclosed only to the ambassador Of God.” 

Whereupon the Emperor had Him cast into ‘the dungeon. 
Then seeking to shako his iron will,'bis body was stretched 
on arrack, and burning torches were plated against his flesh. 
In spite of the excruciating torture, no Words escaped hia 
lips save the words, “Jesus” and “Mary.” Seeing that he 
was obdurate and unmoved by any instrument of torture his 
savage cruelty coujd devise, the Emperor * had him bound 
hand and foot and oh Ascension eve, the sixteenth of >May» 


of the Moldau river—a martyr to the seal of the confessional. 

When in 17.19, -after the lapse of over three centuries,, his 

















grave in the Prague cathedral was opened, his flesh had dis¬ 
appeared. But one member* though shriveled, remained 
uncorrupted. That was his tongue—in its silence still giving 
glory to God and testifying with its mute eloquence to the 
unbroken seal of the sacrament. ' 

The martyrdom which St. John Nepomucene, suffered 
Illustrates what every priest in Christendom would willingly 
undergo rather than reveal the tiniest venial sin mentioned 
in confession. It is no exaggeration to say that in all the 
scope of human life, there is no secrecy so absolute, impene¬ 
trable land inviolable as that which is protected by the seal 
of the confessional. 

Indirect Encouragement to Sin? 

The objection, however, which is even more widespread 
among non-Catholics, and which apparently weighs more 
Heavily with them than either of the ones discussed above, is 
of a .different character. A non-Catholic inquirer stated the 
difficulty which many,, if not the majority of people outside 
the Church, experience in regard to confession in the follow¬ 
ing-way: ' , * 

_ “Non-Catholics in general/' he said, “feel that the secur¬ 
ing of .pardon for sins simply by telling them to a priest, 
places too much stress and value upon the external and me¬ 
chanical aspects of repentance, and too little upon true in¬ 
ternal sorrow for sin, wherein alone genuine repentance con¬ 
sists. Jhe mere mechanical enumeration of sips to a priest 
gives ho assurance of .contrition or purpose of amendment. 
TBh way it works out in practice is that by making the for¬ 
giveness of sins so easy to obtain, confession rather encour¬ 
ages moral laxity. An individual, tempted to commit' some 
Sin, instead of being deterred is rather encouraged to go 
ahead and commit "the misdeed, knowing that whatever- its 
gravity be, he will be pardoned merely by mentioning it 
under the protecting anonymity of the confessional. Instead 
of a barrier to sin,” he concluded, “confession with its em¬ 
phasis upon external formalism thus seryes as an indirect 
encouragement or incentive to commit sin/* . 

Like all the other objections to confession, this one is 
bafed upon a failure to understand the real nature of the 
sacrament of confession* and of th? dispositions requisite 
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for its valid reception. If the picture drawn by our non- 
Catholic friend were an accurate one, we could not quarrel 
with tiie conclusion he reaches. The fact is, however, that 
he has described the outward shell but has overlooked the 
very heart of the sacrament. Let me now address in a kindly 
way to our dear non-Catholic reader the explanation I sub* 
mitted to my friend who voiced the difficulty just mentioned., 

No Forgiveness Without Sorrow 

If the forgiveness of sins were dependent upon the mere 
mechanical enumeration of them to a priest,, then confession 
would justly be open to the charge of formalism and exter- 
nalism in the worst sense, and would be properly indicted 
for its neglect of the internal dispositions of mind and heart 
and will, wherein all hope of reform must be. But the fact 
is that the Church teaches in the clearest and most unmis¬ 
takable manner-that there can be no forgiveness of sin unle ss 
there is sorrow for sin and purpose of amendment by the' 
penitent. Thus she declares that if a person confessed hi& 
sins to all the'priests, bishops, and cardinals in Christendom, 
and even to the Holy Father himself, and even if the£*li pro¬ 
nounced the words of absolution over him, there would be no: 
real forgiveness if he did not have internal sorrow for sin 
and the resolve to avoid sin in the future. - 

More important even than the examination of conscience ' 
is the arousal of contrition and purpose of amendment. Thus 
the Council of Trent, in enumerating the qualities necessary 
for a good confession, cites sorrow for sin as holding first 
place and as including the purpose of amendment. “Con¬ 
trition,” says the Council of Trent, “which holds the first 
place among the acts of the penitent is sorrow of heart and 
detestation for sin committed, with the resolve to sin ftp 
more.” 1 

Hence to state that the sinner receives pardon merely 
by “telling his sins to a priest,” jte to misrepresent the esseni* 
tial nature of the sacrament. If an individual while toiling 
his sins in confession, had the intention Of repeating then! 
just as soon as the occasion offered, not only would he not 
be pardoned, N but he would be guilty .of another sin—that of; 
snaking mockery of the sacrament. Likewise, if a- person 
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has stolen the property of another, and refuses to restore it 
to Its rightful owner, no priest would absolve him. Why? 
Because he lacks the disposition necessary for forgiveness, 
namely, the firm purpose of amendment, which would include 
in this case the intention to restore the stolen property. 

Inferior Reform Necessary 

Where funds have been stolen and retained for a con¬ 
siderable time, not only must the original amount be returned 
but the interest which would ordinarily accrue on it must 
likewise be added to the amount restored. This applies not 
onl£ to tangible goods, but also to intangible ones, such as a 
person’s good name and reputation. Thus if an individual 
has robbed another of his good name by telling lies about his 
character, he is bound to promise to repair the damage done 
to his neighbor,* even though it cause embarrassment to him¬ 
self, in order to secure forgiveness. 

prom this it is apparent that the sacrament of penance 
Is no mere glossing over of sin, no, mere placing of a white 
mantle of forgiveness on a person, whose heart and will and 
B oul are blachrwith the corruption of unrepented sin. On the 
contrary, the sacrament requires that the renovation must be 
from within, that the mind and heart and soul must be de¬ 
tached from the sin and attached to God in. love and loyalty. 
In other words, confession strikes at the very root of the evil 
by penetrating beyond the outward surface into the very 
' heart and will and soul,of man wherein lie the roots of good 
and evil. ... 

1 Hence it is morally impossible for any individual to re- 
, main an habitual addict of any vice, if he will come often and 
T ralee a good confession. Why? Because the repeated arousal 
of the strong determination of the will to avoid the sinful 
practice in the future is bound eventually, aided by God’s 
grace, to break the links in the chain of any sinful habit. For 
it is to be noted that sincere purpose of amendment requires 
the prudent avoidance of the occasions: persons, places, or 
things, which past experience shows, have led one into din. 
«n, a t more is there that any human being can do to free 
v! self from habits of sin than is required by the sacra- 
Of confession? „To the native strength of the wih ia 
’dded the grace given bjr God in the sacrament, and the addi- 
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tional strength and encouragement that comes from the 
consciousness that one is starting with a clean slate instead 
of one already disfigured by so many past transgressions 
that an additional one would not make much difference. It 
is no exaggeration then to say that confession is the most 
powerful and effective agency for the moral reformation of 
humanity that exists in the world today. 

Powerful Lever For Good — 

Sermons, lectures, exhortations, books are all too gen-* 
eral. Confession alone comes to close grips with the reins 
of conduct in each individual, and pulls the reins so strongly 
that no individual can* be insensitive to its tugging nor mis¬ 
take tiie direction of its guidance. In public sermons, to em¬ 
ploy a military phrase, the fire is at "random, it may hit or 
miss; but in the confessional it is a dead shot—right to the 
heart of the penitent. 

No wonder it was, then, that after over fifty years of 
ministering to the moral and spiritual needs of men, seeking 
to uplift them by sermons; by writing books, and by building 
schools for their religious education, Cardinal Gibbons 
toward the close of his long and eventful life voiced his 
deep conviction on the matter in the following memorable 
words: “My experience is that the confessional is the most 
powerful lever ever erected by a merciful God for raising 
men from the mire of sin.” To this judgment of the distin¬ 
guished Cardinal so beloved by his fellow citizens of every 
faith, probably every priest who has had even a modicum of 
experience in the care of souls would heartily subscribe. 

This is the conviction not only of those who have had 
actual experience of the sacrament, such as priests and peni¬ 
tents, but it is also the conclusion, reached by .those outside 
the Church who have made careful observations, on the 
effects of the confessional upon the lives of those who fre¬ 
quent it. Thus Voltaire, who was no friend of, Christianity, 
found himself forced to declare “that there is not perhaps a 
more useful institution than confession.” 1 Similar is the 
observation of Rousseau, who was not less hostile to the 
Church: “How many restitutions and reparations does not 
confession cause among Catholics !” a ' ' 

iRemarquoa surl’Olympa. 
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In Germany, the great philosopher, Leibnitz, though a 
non-Catholic, paid tribute to the usefulness of the confes¬ 
sional to the welfare of society. “This whole work of sacra¬ 
mental penance,” he writes, “is indeed worthy of the Divine 
wisdom and if aught else in the Christian dispensation is 
meritorious of praise, surely it is this wondrous institution. 
For the necessity of confessing one’s sins deters a man from 
^committing them, and hope is given to him who may have 
fallen again after expiation. The pious and prudent con¬ 
fessor is in very deed a great instrument in the hands of 
• God for man’s regeneration. For the kindly advice of God’s 
priest helps man to control his passions, to know the lurking 
places of sin, to avoid the occasions of evil doing, to restore 
ill-gotrten goods, to have hope after depression and doubt, to 
have peace after affliction, in a word, to remove or at least 
lessen all evil, and if there is no pleasure on earth like unto a 
faithful friend, what must be the esteem a man must have 
fpr him, who is in very deed a friend in the hour of his 
direct need?” 1 

- Non-Catholics Pay Tribute 
In Great Britain, Dr. Martensen, a distinguished Prot¬ 
estant theologian, pays tribute to the confessional not only 
because it ministers directly to the social welfare by insisting 
upon truth, honesty, and justice, and upon restitution when 
the latter is violated, but also because it ministers directly 
to the hunger of the individual soul for personal spiritual 
regeneration. “Absolution,” he says, “in the name of the 
, Father and of tlfe Son and'of the Holy Ghost, derived from 
. the full, power of binding and loosing which the Church has 
inherited from the Apostles is not unconditional, but de¬ 
pends on the same condition on which the gospel itself ad¬ 
judges the forgiveness of sins, namely, change of heart and 
faith. . • 

, .“It cannot easily be denied that confession meets a 
deep need of human nature. There is a great psychological 
truth in the saying of Pascal, that a man often attains for the 
first time a true sense of sin, and a true stayedness in his 
good purpose, when he‘confesses his sins to his fellow mam 
as well as to God; Catholicism has often been commenced 

i 
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because by confession it affords an opportunity of depositing 
the confession of his sins in the breast of another man, where 
it remains kept under the seal of the most sacred secrecy, and 
whence the consolation of the forgiveness of sins is given 
him in the very name of the Lord.” 1 ' 

In our own country there is probably no voice in dll 
of Protestantism at the present day, which is listened to 
with such eagerness and respect by so vast a number of ouir 
fellow countrymen as that of the Rev. Dr. Harry E. Fosdick, 
pastor of the Riverside Baptist Church of New York. Speak¬ 
ing before more than lOft'O ministers at the annual meeting 
of the Greater New York Federation of Churches, Dr. Fos- 
dick strongly urged the restoration of the confessional to 
Protestant churches. “We Protestants are losing more,” he 
said, “than we have any business to lose by not coming in 
closer contact with the individual. When a Catholic would 
take his mental troubles to his priest, the Protestant wotiid 
go to a psychoanalyst or like specialist, and the church 
would gain nothing in experience. . '. The confessional, 
which Protestantism threw out the door, is coming back 
through the window, in utterly new forms, to be sure, with 
new methods and with an entirely new intellectual explana¬ 
tion appropriate to the Protestant churches,'but motived by a 
real determination to help mee| the inward problems of in¬ 
dividuals. o 

“Clergymen are giving different names to this form of 
activity, such as ‘trouble clinics/ ‘personal conferences on 
spiritual problems/, ‘the Protestant confessional/ The name 
makes little difference. What does matter is the renewed 
awareness in the churches that they are in danger of sur¬ 
rendering to the psychoanalyst that vast field of human need 
where the confession of sin and spiritual misery is met with 
sympathetic and intelligent treatment. To be sure, a wise 
minister will work with a psychiatrist, not without one, but 
if the churches substitute any other kind of success for the 
successful handling of the spiritual aspects of individual 
problems, they will be vacating their most obvious 
function.” 8 

lCbxistiaa Dogmatic*, p. 443 ff. 
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f Meets Psychological Need 

" ' It la to be noted that Dr. Fosdick urges the restoration 
of the confessional on the grounds that it ministers to the 
psychological needs of people oppressed with a conscious- 
ness of sin. In other words, confession does for the masses 
the work for which the wealthy pay large fees to the Psycho¬ 
analyst and the psychiatrist. There can be no doubt that 
m confessional is of distinct value in promoting the menial 
health of people. It is a principle of modern psychology that 
a 'source of disturbance to one’s^ peace of mind, if not re¬ 
moved by the process of rationalization, that is, by realizing 
that worry won’t help matters,^or that the item, is being 
stretched to assume undue importance, or by some other 
•therapeutic means, tends to form a central focus which 
•gradually spreads to other areas'of one’s mental life, and thus 
ctB&tcs vfirious types of mental disorders* Sucli is the fertile 
breeding ground of many of the phobias, tics, and complexes 
which upset the delicate balance of one’s mental life, and 

cause one to appear “queer.” ■ , 

- Now one of the sources of worry common probably to 
the vast majority of mankind is traceable to their conscious* 


njess of doing at times what they know is morally wrong, and 
then experiencing the gnawings of remorse. If the canker of 
remorse bites continuously a| the individual’s peace of mind 
because of the persistence of <the sense of guilt, not only the 
individual's happiness is likely to be seriously disturbed but 
the very health of his mind is apt to be affected. What is 
probably the most effective means, verified by the findings of 
modern! psychology- as well as by the experience of the race, 
for the removal of such worries as are undermining ones 
mental health? The simple means of disclosure, unbosoming 
oneself to one’s friend, revealing the sin—the cause of the 
Worry— to the priest in the secrecy of the confessional. 

When the sin is confessed, the sense of guilt is. washed 
away, and peace of mind returns. It is like .opening the 
door of a closet, in which mildew has accumulated in the 


darkness* When the fresh air and the bright sunshine stream 
in. the parasitic denizens who thrive only in the .darkness, 
speedily vanish. So when the door of the mind is opened, 
and the distorted fancies and exaggerated worries are ex- 
po§ed to the sunlight of meson and the wholesome counsel ox 
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friends, they too have a marked tendency to disappear. This', 
purging of the mind of the worries that prey upon it, and 
endanger its even functioning is called “catharsis” by psy¬ 
chologists. While comparatively few may .be familiar with 
its scientific name, practically every adult human being has 
experienced it and knows how necessary it is for his peaCe 
of mind. 

Restoring Pearce of Mind 

Every confessor can recall numerous instances where 
the relief experienced by the penitent has been indeed re¬ 
markable. Penitents at times enter the confessional, so vis¬ 
ibly? disturbed in mind that their voices quaver and break, 
sighs of anguish escape them, and tears even course .down 
their faces. After their confession is completed, and they 
receive the absolution of God’s ambassador, and hear from 
him words of counsel and encouragement to rise and strivo 
again with renewed courage and faith in God’s abiding help, 
they leave the confessional enjoying a calmness, a peace of 
mind, and a courage that has transformed them into-new 
Vhen and new women. 

Familiar as such occurrences are to priests and to mem¬ 
bers of the Catholic laity, it is interesting to note: that even 
non-Catholics have observed the visible effects of the confes¬ 
sional upon people tortured with the guilt of grievous Sim 
Thus Dr. John Rathbone Oliver, an Episcopalian minister 
and a psychiatrist of distinction, who was kneeling in a 
Catholic church on Saturday afternoon when confessions 
were being heard, narrates^ the following striking instance 1 
of such a transformation: ^ 

“A few weeks, ago, I Was kneeling at the back of such a 
church. In front of me there knelt a girl of perhaps sixteen 
or less. She was tense—^tormented, apparently. She twisted' 
about; she could not keep still. The glimpse that-1 caught of* 
her showed me the fqCe of a person in great mental distress.' 

I could not take my eyes from her. She seemed anxiety 
personified, A few moments later, she got up, and went into 
the confessional. I also got up, from my knees, and walked 
up to the high altar to kneel before the Blessed Sacrament. 
Time passed quickly there. Then some one pushed fry m#~ 
and knelt down on the altar steps, just a few feet away,- It 
was the samp girl., But I have never seen such a change is 












any human being. All her tenseness was gone; the lines of 
worry had been smoothed from her face. No signs of mental 
torment now; no anxiety—only perfect relaxation—peace— 
and, apparently, a great happiness- 5 —for her lips were parted 
in a smile. If I, as a; psychiatrist, could have done for that 
girl in three hours what had been accomplished in fifteen 
minutes, I should have thought.myself a clever physician 
indeed. 

“I watched her make the sign of the cross, from fore¬ 
head to breast, from shoulder to shoulder, with a hand that 
was Steady, co-ordinated, efficient, exact. Then she folded 
her arms on her breast, and lifted her face to the Taber¬ 
nacle: That face still bore traces of dried tears; but the eyes 
were bright—unclouded. I left her there—with a prayer of 
thanksgiving—left her there at peace with man—and, if I 
may say so without irreverence—at home with her God. 

“‘All magic—all superstition—all emotional self¬ 
hypnosis/ my materialistic friends may say. Well, let them 
say so as often as they please. I shall begin to listen to them* 
when their own particular type at magic and hypnosis gets * 
the same results.” 1 - 

Psychiatrists Pay Tribute 

r In recent years, not only religious leaders but profes¬ 
sional psychologists have come to recognize more clearly and 
with increasing appreciation the wholesome and healing in¬ 
fluence which the confessional exercises upon the mental 
health of the hundreds of millions of people who find in it 
relief and encouragement. In a volume on Mental Hygiene by 
Groves and Blanchard, which Dr. J. Howard Beard, the dis¬ 
tinguished head of the department of health at the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois, informs me is considered a modem classic on 
this subject, the noted authors, though non-Catholics them¬ 
selves, pay the following high tribute to the therapeutic 
value of the Catholic confessional: / 

1 “The Roman Catholic Church's provision for oral con¬ 
fession to the-piiest has a moral and therapeutic value which 
Protestant Churches"generally lack. The psychiatrist is fre* 
auontly-called upon to act the role of priest; listening.to 
revelations of guilt that the. patient dare not share with any 

^ igcribners* July, 1980, p. 60. 



one except when protected by the professional code of 
secrecy, and assuring the patient that the guilt need not 
longer be carried as a hidden burden. Protestantism needs to 
develop a better method , of dealing with personal guilt than 
public confession of general sinfulness. There is a craving to - 
particularize the guilt to get definitely rid of the burden, and 
this impulse at present is adequately recognized only by the 
Roman Catholic confession.” 1 

While the mere disclosure of sin to a sympathetic friend 
has a therapeutic value, confession in the Catholic Church - 
hks a far greater and more beneficial effect because it not 
only permits the confession of sins but gives to the peni¬ 
tent that which he craves above all else—God’s pardon. It is 
this latter element which far more than the former restores, 
peace and tranquility to the troubled soul. Why* should ho 
worry, when because of his sorrow and purpose of amend-, 
ment he has received through the ambassador^of God the 
pardon of the Most High? There is a craving, it is true, to 
confess one’s guilt. But the far deeper and more insistent 
craving is for the ,remission of the guilt. This is the Teal 
reason why the confessional exercises such a marvelous in¬ 
fluence upon the mental health of penitents. 

Every Catholic will view with sympathy the desire of 
Dr. Fosdick and other leaders of Protestantism to restore the 
confessional to their churches. But he cannot fail to per¬ 
ceive that the confessional will yield but a small fraction of 
its yich therapeutic value, until they likewise restore the doc¬ 
trine upon which the, confessional is founded, namely, the 
actual forgiveness of the sins confessed to the properly 
accredited ambassador of Almighty God. 

An Important Difference 

It was this important truth which that discerning 
. scholar, the Rev. Dr. John Rathbone Oliver, perceived and 
\ expressed with admirable lucidity in an article on Psychiatry 
and the Confessional in Scribner’s, July, 1930. He is appar¬ 
ently in the Anglo-Catholic wing of the Episcopal church for 
he includes himself ,in the Catholic body. Commenting On the 
marked trend among Protestant leaders tol restore the con* 
fessional because of its therapeutic value he says: . 

“Our Protestant brothers are doing something of the 
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game kind. But it is an utter misunderstanding of the sit¬ 
uation to imagine that the Protestant can ever undo the 
damage of the ‘outlawing of. the confessional.’ It is possible 
that a Presbyterian or a Methodist pastor might set up in his 
church a so-called ‘confessional box’; he might sit on one 
ride of it behind the grating, and might listen to the out- 
pourings of the sins and troubles of some members of his con¬ 
gregation. No doubt the person who there poured out his 
soii, might be benefitted by the procedure; might get helpful 
advice and go away feeling happier. But all the confessional 
boxes in the world could not bring buck to the Protestant 
bodies the one thing that really matters—the one thing that 
is more important than confession-;;—than all the confessional 
boxes in the world—the thing that we C vholics call abso¬ 
lution.’ . *, <. , ‘ ' 

. “It' is tjie ‘absolution’ that gives to the confessional its 
great power to help and to heal. It is the Sacrament of Pen¬ 
ance, in which by the ‘power that Our, Lord Jesus Christ has 
left upon earth to absolve all sinners who truly repent and 
believj? in Him,’ the priest, acting in Christ’s name and by 
His authority, ‘absolves from sin’—in which he, fis it were, 
pours upon the head of the penitent the precious blood that 
was shed upon the cross, in the one perfect sacrifice, obla¬ 
tion and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world. And 
where there Is no priesthood, there is no absolving priest; 
where there is no absolving priest there is no absolute blot¬ 
ting out of all past sin, no complete restoration to God’s 
grace and to complete forgiveness. To the Catholic, every 
confession and absolution is a fresh start. He begins his 
Christian life all over again. All past guilt is wiped out. And 
fresh grace is given him to start on the road of life once 
more.” 

Requires Improvement in Life 
It is to be noted, then, that over and above the benefit 
which confession gives to mankind in restoring their tran¬ 
quility and peace of blind by the assurance of their forgive¬ 
ness, by God—a peace of mind which all the money in the 
World could not buy—it provides human society with a 
benefit still greater. It brings about th e,' actual regeneration 
of the human character, and serves as the most effective 
agency for moral reform in the world. It does not allow its 
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values to remain in the realm of mere feelings. It insists 
that these subjective dispositions be translated into action. 

It requires that the individual prove the sincerity of 
his resolves by a better moral life. It demands that the in¬ 
dividual translate his aspirations for ndbility of character 
into deeds of honesty, justice,, and charity in all the relations 
of man to man. It demands not mere velleities but positive 
volitions. It demands deeds, not words; actual reform, not 
mere promises. 

Hence, confession is not to be regarded as a mere device 
to assuage disturbed feelings, or to relieve the mind oppres¬ 
sed with a sense of guilt—valuable as is its contribution in 
this regard—but it is to be regarded as a powerful lever that 
actually lifts man prostrate in the .mire of vice,'and sets him 
to walk, with head erect, upon the paths of justice and mercy 
and truth. The sacrament of confession reflects not only the 
mercy of the Divine Master, Jesus Christ, who came, “to call 
not the-just but sinners to repentance” but it reflects His jus¬ 
tice as well. Rightly* then, does the sacrament demand that 
the penitent struggle manfully and courageously to keep the 
promises he makes in confession, to avoid sin and to rise to. 
a higher and a nobler life. Because the sacrament works in 
the secrecy of the human soul, where no eye but God’s is a 
witness of its stirrings, this world will never fully know the 
powerful leverage for moral regeneration which the sacra¬ 
ment exercises upon the lives of the hundreds of millions of 
people who come to it for renewed hope and courage. 

But if it were given to us to penetrate the veil that hides 
from our eyes the secret springs of human conduct, we are 
convinced that we would find that the avoidance of sin and 
crime are deterrents more powerful and efficacious than all 
"the pplicemen in the world. Not only is confession a bulwark 
against the relapse into vice, but it is a most powerful incen-' 
tive to a life of virtue. The sacrament of confession is not 
only the perpetuation of the voice of Christ speaking to the 
sinful woman prostrate in the dust of the street in Jerusalem^ 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee,” but it is also an extension of 
that, divine hand which raised her up, and set her unsteady 
feet to tread henceforth the shining path of virtue, while the 
voice whispered the sweet command: “Go now and sin no 
more.” 








discussion Aids 

'How Is the charge that a money payment is exacted for 
absolution to be answered? The charge that confessors 
reveal the sins of penitents? Relate the story of King Weft- 
ceslaus and St. John Nepomucene. How answer the charge 
that confession is an encouragement to sin? What two con¬ 
ditions must a penitent fulfill before his sins can be for¬ 
given? Explain sorrow for sin and purpose of amendment 
fully, giving examples. Quote Cardinal Gibbons, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Dr. Fosdick, and Leibnitz on Confession. Give the 
psychologist’s, and the psychiatrist’s view on confession. 
. Speak of Confession as an agency in the improvement of 
human Society. ; 

Practices: 

• , • Let your demeanor before and after confession show 
that you realize the seriousness of what you are doing. 

In explaining confession dwell especially on the neces¬ 
sity of true contrition and purpose of amendment. . • 

- . Try to influence a negligent Catholic to go to confession. 


Chapter XVH * 

INDULGENCES: WHAT ARE THEY! 

Light on a Much Misunderstood Question 

Some time ago Professor L. M. Larson, the distinguished 
head of the Department of History at the University of Illi¬ 
nois, called upon the writer and thus stated the object of his 
visit. “Father,” he said, “I am writing a history of Eng¬ 
land. I have encountered so many different and conflicting 
statements of historians as to* the nature of an indulgence, 
that I have come to you, as a representative of the Catholic 
Church, to find out what an indulgence really is. I want to 
know the authentic teaching of the Catholic Chtirch on this 
subject, so that I can present the doctrine truthfully and 
accurately to my 0 readers, instead of merely repeating the 
confusing statements of second-hand authorities who have 
never understood what the Church really means by an indul¬ 
gence.” t 

It is because many other writers have been less careful 
than Professor Larson, and have taken their idea of indul¬ 
gences from the caricatures d$awn by misinformed or 
prejudiced sources, that there prevail among our non-Catho- 
lic fellow citizens to this very day, many grotesque miscon¬ 
ceptions as to the meaning of an indulgence. Many consider 
it a pardon of past sin, others regard it as a license to commit 
future sin. Some think or it as an exemption from a law or 
duty which binds other Christians.. In some histories it is 
depicted as a sort of magical lever that lifts a soul from pur¬ 
gatory. 

Indulgences for Sale? 

Coloring all these notions, is the idea that “whatever the 
kind of indulgence, it may be purchased at a stipulated price. 
They are all for sale, and the lust for money is at the. foot, 
of the whole business.” The term “indulgences” has thus come 
to stand in the minds of our separated brethren as the eyn> 
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bol of mercenary fraud and corruption in the Church of 
Rome. It is regarded as the match that kindled the flames of 
Luther’s revolt against the most repugnant elements of the 
superstition and hjuiribuggery of the Roman system. 

May I ask our dear non-Catholic readers to follow the 
example of Professor Larson, whose insistence upon going to 
the original sources to find the real facts in the case, has 
enabled him to achieve world eminence in his field? In so 
doing they will get an insight into the true meaning of an 
indulgence. They will then see that what they fight against 
is not the Catholic doctrine of indulgences, but the grotesque 
caricatures drawn either by the misinformed or by the 
Church’s antagonists. 

I do not hesitate to say that if an indulgence were really 
the mercenary fraud commonly imagined by non-Catholics, I 
too would rebel against it with vehemence not less than 
theirs. It is only because I know the authentic teaching of 
the Church on this subject that I see in indulgences an incen¬ 
tive not to evil, but to deeds of virtue and holiness. _ Here 
again I would ask of our non-Catholic readers but one favor— 
an open mind. In return, I give the assurance that instead 
of playing the role of an attorney, glossing over all the hos¬ 
tile evidence and playing up only that which is favorable, I 
shall essay the role of the historian recording with impartial 
hand the abuses as well as the wholesome fruits of the prac¬ 
tice of indulgences. x 

The Beal Meaning . 

What is the real meaning of an indulgence? It is simply 
the remission • of the temporal punishment due to sm, 

. after the sin itself has been forgiven. The one phrase in the 
above definition that may not be entirely clear to our non- 
Catholic reader is “temporal punishment.’’ To understand, 
that, ope must first understand that according to the Catho¬ 
lic Church, every grievous sin has attached to it a two-fold 
penalty—an eternal punishment to be undergone in the next 
world, and a temporal punishment, which is suffered either 
in this world, of in purgatory, or partly in both. 

The guilt, with its. eternal punishment, is always for¬ 
given in a good confession. The temporal punishment may or 
may not be remitted In confession, depending upon the 
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quality of the contrition. If it is not forgiven, it may be re¬ 
mitted: (1) through the propitiatory efficacy of deeds of 
penance and virtue, and (2) through the gaining of indul¬ 
gences attached by the Church to certain works of'charity 
and piety. 

Basic in this whole conception is the idea that even 
after the eternal punishment attached to mortal sin is re¬ 
mitted, there may still remain temporal punishment. While 
this idea does not seem to be familiar at the present time to 
those outside the Catholic Church, it is nevertheless rooted in 
the Scriptures. Thus Moses, even though he was forgiven his 
transgressions by God, was nevertheless punished bV not 
being permitted to enter the Promised Land, being allowed to 
view it only from the distance of Mt. Nebo. 

Temporal Punishment 

David was forgiven for his double crime of murder and 
adultery, but was compelled to suffer a temporal punishment 
in the violent death of his son Absalom. “The Lojd also hath 
taken away thy sin: thou shalt not die,” said the prophet 
Nathan. “Nevertheless, because thou hast given occasion to 
the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, for this thing, the 
child that is born to thee, shall surely die.” 1 Here is a clear 
instance of a temporal punishment remaining after the eter-; 
nal guilt has been remitted. To satisfy the requirement of 
God’s justice for such temporal punishment, and thereby to 
remit it, is the function of indulgences. 

Let me endeavor to make still clearer to my dear non- 
Catholicr readers the meaning of temporal punishment, so 
essential to the understanding of indulgences, by the follow¬ 
ing illustration. Suppose Tom Smith is guilty of stealing a 
hundred dollars from, the home of his neighbor, John ,Brown. 
The culprit is arrested and the judge pronounces him guilty 
and sentences him to prison for a year by way of punishment. 

While in prison Mr. Smith comes to realize the grievous 
injustice he inflicted upon his neighbor by his theft, and is- 
thoroughly repentant. He writes to Mr. Brown, humbly asks; 
his forgiveness and assures him that as soon as he earns. * 
hundred dollars after he is out of prison, he will repay hilt 
.Touched by the evident sincerity of the prisoner’s contrition 
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and purpose of amendment, Mr, Brown asks the governor 
to pardon him. Upon investigation, the governor finds that 
the prisoner has served.four months of his sentence and has 
a record of good behaviour during this period. Because of 
this fact and because of the circumstances mentioned by Mr. 
Brown, the governor remits the remaining eight months of 
imprisonment and releases the prisoner on parole. 

The sentence to serve a year's imprisonment may bo 
said to represent the temporal punishment due to sin even 
after the sinner has repented and the formal guilt of the sin 
h as been remitted. The remission the remaining eight 
months of the sentence may be said to represent an indul¬ 
gence. The illustration also serves to show the wholesome * 
teffect that the temporal punishment is likely to have upon the 
penitent sinner. 

Power to Grant Indulgences 

Granting then the fact of a»temporal pu nishm e n t, what 
Is the evidence that the Church possesses the power to remit 
it? This is to be found in the authority vested by Christ m 
His Church when He said to Peter: “I will give to thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven. And whatsoever thou share 
bind upon the earth, it shall,be bound also in heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in 
heaven.” 1 From these words of Christ it is dear that no 
Ihnit was placed upon the power of the Church to loose from 
any and all bonds of sin—from the temporal as well as from 
the eternal punishment. Indulgences constitute, therefore, a 
supp lem ent to ’the sacrament of penance, removing every 
obstacle that separates the creature from the friendship of 
his Cod* 

Indulgences are of two kinds: partial or plemry. A par¬ 
tial indulgence remits a portion of the temporal punishment, 
White a plenary oip remits all of it. 

!Transfer of Indulgences 

In addition to being applicable to the living, some indul¬ 
gences are likewise applicable to the souls in purgatory. To. 
understand the possibility of such a transfer of indulgence^, 
it is necessary first to understand these three te aching s of 
Christ and of Hia Church: 

' 1609. 
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(1) The Communion of Saints. This means that the 
members of Christ's Church, whether on earth, in heaven, or 
in purgatory, are all Inembers of Christ's mystical body and 
are all capable of assisting one another by their prayers and 
good works. “We being many,” says St. Paul, “are one body 
in Christ, and every one members one of another.” 1 

(2) The Principle of Vicarious Satisfaction. To every 
good action of the just man there is attached a twofold value: 
merit and satisfaction or atonement. Merit, is personal and 
cannot be transferred. Satisfaction, however, can be. applied 
to others. This truth St. Paul thus communicates to. the 
Colossians: “Who now rejoice in iny sufferings for you, and 
fill up those things that $re wanting of the sufferings of 
Christ, in my flesh, for His body, which is the Church."* 
Moreover, all Christians admit that we have been redeemed 
through the propitiatory sufferings and death of Christ. This 
principle of vicarious atonement lies, therefore, at the very 
heart of the Christian faith. 

(3) The Spiritual Treasury of the Church . Since: 
Christ suffered far more than was necessary to redeem us, 
and since there resulted from His death a fund of infinite 
satisfaction, it follows that there has been created a vast 
and inexhaustible treasury which the Church may draw upon 
in payment of temporal punishment. This spiritual treasury 
has been increased by the' superabundant satisfaction ofthe ' 
Blessed -Virgin and of the saints. “All the saints,” says St. 
Thomas,, “intended that whatever they did or suffered fpr 
God’s sake should be profitable not only to themselves but t$ 
the whole Church."* 

The existence of an infinite treasury of merits in the 
Church was formally sfct forth by Pope Clement VI in 134$. 
'“Upon-the altar of the Gross,” sa^s the Pope, “Christ shed of 
His blood not merbly a drop, though this would have sUifieedji 
by reas'on of the union with the Word, to redeem the whole 
human race, but a copious torrent—thereby laying up an 
infinite treasure for mankind. This treasure He neither 
Wrapped up in a napkin nor hid in a field, but entrusted to i 
Blessed Peter,, the key-bearer, and his successors, that they 
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night for just and reasonable causes distribute it to the 
faithful in full or in partial remission of the temporal pun¬ 
ishment due to sin.” Hence when Luther asserted that **the 
. treasures of the Church from, which the pope grants indul¬ 
gences are not the merits of Christ and the saints,” the state¬ 
ment was promptly condemned by Leo X. 

For without such a spiritual treasury for the Church 
to draw upon in payment of temporal punishment still due by 
her children, indulgences would be both ineffective and mean¬ 
ingless. It is part of the authority committed by Christ to 
Peter and successors to specify to what extent, and under 
what conditions, the funds of this common treasury shall be 
made available to the individual members. 

An Ancient Doctrine 

As the concept of a common spiritual treasury consisting 
.of the inexhaustible merits of Christ and the superabundant 
satisfaction of the saints, while essential to the understand¬ 
ing of indulgences is unfamiliar to those outside the fold, it 
may be helpful to show how deeply imbedded in the Christian 
faith was this doctrine, centuries before the birth of Protes¬ 
tantism. Back in the thirteenth century, St. Thomas bears 
witness, to the universal belief of Christians in the existence 
of such a treasury and in its availability to remit temporal 

punishment. v 

“All this treasure,” says St. Thomas, “is at the dispensa¬ 
tion of the chief rulers of the Church, inasmuch as our Lord 
gave'the Keys of the Church to Peter. When then the utility 
or necessity of the Chhrch requires it, the chief ruler of the 
Church can draw from this infinite store oi merits to com¬ 
municate to an^ one who through charity is a member of the 
Church, as much as he deems to be opportune, whether it be 
such as will suffice for the total remission of his punishment, 
or up to a certain portion of the whole: in such wise, namely* 
that the Passion of Christ (through whom alone the merits 
of the others have efficacy) and the other saints may be - 
imparted to him just as if he himself had suffered what was 
necessary for the remission of his sin—as happens when one 
person satisfies, for another*” 1 
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These then are the three basic truths, the eommunion of ' 
saints, the principle of vicarious atonement, and the common 
treasury of the Church, upon which the doctrine of the appli¬ 
cability of indulgences to the souls of the faithful departed, 
as well as to others among the living, rests, The authority to 
grant indulgences, as has been indicated, flows from the . 
jiower of the keys, the unlimited power of binding and of . 
loosing, conferred by Christ upon St. Peter and his succes¬ 
sors. - 

An Important Difference 'i. 

There is an important difference in the application of 
indulgences to the living and to the dead. The living are 
subjects of the Church’s immediate jurisdiction; the deceased ; ! 
are not. To the former she grants an indulgence as an exer¬ 
cise of her judiciary authority. To the latter she makes an 
indulgence available by way of suffrage. That is, she peti¬ 
tions God, under whose sole jurisdiction the deceased are, to !:! 
accept the works of satisfaction and in consideration thereof ' 
to mitigate the sufferings of the souls in purgatory. ®, 

Can we say, therefore, that an indulgence gained by the / r 
living for any individual in purgatory will be applied with 
infallible certainty to that particular soul? While we piously ' 
believe that the individual soul will be benefited to some de- 
gree, we cannot say with certainly that it will be applied in- 
its entirety to that particular soul. That lies within the 
jurisdiction of Almighty God," and we rest content with the 
knowledge that the case is in the hands of a Father Who ia . 
both infinitely just and infinitely merciful. vp 

It is well, too, to remember that there are some veils that 
cannot be penetrated this side of eternity. The effort to do so 
usually results in fine spun speculations and subtleties, which : 
do not carry conviction, and which are usually less satis- 1 ''$}* 
factory than the humble acknowledgment that we simply do 
not know. The answer to this question is one of the many i ; 
then that we leave with content to the wisdom of our * 
heavenly Father. \ 

A Glossing Ovehrf t ^ 

«Is not an indulgence,” queried a non-Catholic friend _ ,0 
recently, “a mere glossing over of sin, a lasy man’s method ; of J 
getting his punishment r em i tt ed instead of the normal tim** 
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honored method of repentance and amendment? I do not see. 
any need for indulgences,” he continued, “as long as Christ 
has pointed to repentance as the way back to His love and . 
friendship. ‘Much is forgiven her because she hath loved 
much. Go now and sin no more/ This was the burden of 
Christ’s message to mankind. It seems to me that indul¬ 
gences are morally unwholesome because they lessen the need 
for such interior repentance and amendment.” 

Such is the common view of our non-Catholic friends. It 
overlooks, however^ an essential condition for the gaining of 
an indulgence. For the latter is not a glossing over of sin. It 
does not touch the guilt of sin in any way. In fact, an indul¬ 
gence cannot be gained unless the guilt of mortal sin has been 
first removed by the sacrament of penance, of which true in¬ 
terior contrition, and purpose of amendment are indis¬ 
pensable. requisites. Therefore an indulgence can be gained 
only by a person who is already in the friendship and love of 
■God. 

Instead of lessening the .need for genuine repentance and 
amendment, indulgences emphasize their imperative 
necessity.For without such repentance there can be no in¬ 
dulgences, and no forgiveness of sin, either by the Church 
through the sacrament of penance or directly by God. No 
person or institution in the world insists more strongly upon 
the uiiescapable necessity of genuine and not feigned repent-- 
ance for the obtaining of forgiveness of sin than the Catholic 
Church. The picture, then, of a man wallowing in the mire 
of .sin and gaining an indulgence through the offering of an 
'alms to spare himself the trouble of repentance and amend¬ 
ment, does not reflect the teaching of the Catholic Church, 
it exists only in the imagination, of our separated brethren, 
and is traceable, to the wide-spread misrepresentation of the 
nature of an indulgence. 

No Forgiveness of Guilt 

Do not some writs of indulgence, however, especially of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, contain the express 
!idh^*ffom guilt and punishment” (a culpa et a poena) f 
f)pes this not show that an indulgence.was Regarded as a 
pardon of sin? It is true that this mediaeval formula was 
ofteu used; though rarely by the Roman chancery, But it 


was never used in the sense ascribed to it by Protestant 
writers, as meaning the remission of the guilt of sin through 
an indulgence. Addressed to Catholics who understood the 
meaning of an indulgence, the formula always implied the 
previous remission of the guilt' of sin through the sacra¬ 
ment of penance. 

In order that I may not appear to he asking our bod*' 
Catholic reader to accept this explanation oh my authority, I 
shall cite the words of a contemporary of Luther. While X 
have before me the writings of over a dozen authors of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries ex pl ain ing the 
writs of indulgences in the sense just mentioned, I shall quote 
but one, allowing him to speak fmr all. I choose John of 
Palts, for the threefold reason that he was autho rized to 
preach the Jubilee indulgence under Pope Alexander VH,; be¬ 
cause he was a fellow religious of Luther, and because his 
explanation is accepted as correct even by Brieger, one of the 
most hostile of all Protestant writers on the question of 
indulgences. 

/ ‘Properly, speaking,” writes Palts, "in virtue of an 
indulgence no one is ever absolved from p unishme nt and 
guilt, but from punishment only. However, it is commonly 
said that during the Jubilee one Is absolved from both—a. 
poena et culpa. And that saying is true, because a Jubilee is 
more than a mere indulgence; it includes authority to con¬ 
fess and. absolve and together With this power to remit 
punishment by way of indulgence. In this way it includes 
thfl sacrament of penance and together , with it an indulgence 
properly so-called. For the, dearer understanding of the 
aforesaid, it must be noted that the term indulgence may be 
taken in one of two ways. In one way, in so far as it properly 
signifies the mere remission of punishment; and in this sense 
it does not imply the remission Of guilt; and in another way, 
in as j&uch as in a wider sense it stands for the Jubilee, or 
for the letter including the Jubilee* and then it extends itself 
to the remission of sin. And the reason is that usually when 
the Pope grants a Jubilee, he does hot concede a simple indul¬ 
gence, but also the faculty of confessing and absolving from 
all sins. And in this way the guilt is taken away by-the 
sacrament of penance, which there intervenes; while tbf 
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punishment is cancelled by the indulgence, which, is there 
granted.” 1 ' 

The alleged sale of indulgences, the numerous abuses 
which grew up around them, and their bearing upon the 
religious upheaval of the sixteenth century are Q^^tions 
which demand fuller treatment than is possible within the 
limits of this chapter. 

Suffice it to say here that the doctrine of indulgences 
while perhaps not explicit in holy Scripture is at least 
implicit therein. It is likewise in accordance with reason. 
Far from being subversive of true repentance and purpose 
of amendment, it stimulates the arousal of these subjective 
dispositions by stressing their necessity for the gaining of an 
Indulgence..' 

An Incentiv* to Yi/rivs 

The official teaching of the Church on the'subject is thus 
expressed by the Council of Trent: “Since,” says the Coun¬ 
cil, “the power of conferring Indulgences was granted oy 
Christ to the Church, and she has, even in the most ancient 
; times, used,this kind of power, delivered unto her of God; 
the Sacred Holy Synod teaches and enjoins that the use of 
indulgences, for the Christian people most salutary and 
approved of by the authority of Sacred Councils, is to be 
retained in the Church; and it condemns, with anathema, 
those who either assert they are useless, or who deny that 
there is in the Church the power of granting them. 

It is to be noted how moderate and restrained is the 
Official statement of the Church’s teaching. It simply affirms 
, two truths, namely, that the Church has the Power to grapt 
indulgences, and that their use is salutary. Thus it is eviden 
that the Church does not crowd them upon any of her chil¬ 
dren. If one will appraise the doctrine of mdulgepces^not an 
caricatured by her enemies but as actually taught ^by th 
Church, he will come, I think, to the two following conclu- 

,% Indulgences constitute a powerful incentive to deeds 
of virtue, piety, and charity, quickening man in his love as 
Cod and in his service to Ids fellow man. 
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2. Indulgences are a beautiful dispensation of Divine 
Providence emphasizing the social solidarity of our race and 
binding us all together as members of the mystical body of- 
Christ by the golden ties of love and prayer. 

We do not struggle as solitary lonely wayfarers, 
climbing slowly up life’s rough mountainside, with no one 
to cheer or help us when we falter on the way. We travel as 
pilgrims in a goodly company, and as soldiers in a mighty 
army, with the hands of angels stretched down to help us 
when we stumble, with the prayers of the faithful pleading 
for us before the Throne of the Most High, and with the 
sacrifices and good deeds of our brothers-in-arms to hearten 
us when we weary on the way.. The gaining of indulgences 
for one another is, therefore, but an integral part of that 
consoling doctrine of the co mmuni on of saints, the sweet- 
reasonableness of which is so. beautifully portrayed in the 
words of Tennyson: ^ 

“For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If knowing God they lift not hands of prayer • ' * ^ 

Both for themselves and those who call them frtends? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.? 


Discussion Aids ' 

i a ,. 

Define an indulgence. What two-fold penalty is attached 
to every grievous sin? Make very clear what you mean by 
“temporal punishment.” Which penalty is always removed 
by a good confession? Which penalty may or may not be sb 
removed? If temporal punishment is not removed by con?- 
fession how may it be removed? What temporal punishment 
was suffered by Moses? By David? How do you know that, 
the Church has the power to remit tejnporal punishment? 
What two kinds of indulgences, ate thete ? Is a transfer of 
indulgences .sometimes possible.?: Explain (1) The Com¬ 
munion of Saints; (2) Vicarious satisfaction; (3) The 
Treasury eftheC&ureh, Bbqplain the difference in 
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the application of indulgences to the living and the dead. 
Explain what is necessary for the gaining of an indulgence. 
* Explain how the gaining of indulgences for one another is a 
part of the doctrine of the Communion of Saints. 

Practices: 

Direct your intention every day to gaining as many in¬ 
dulgences as yon can. 

Bead the Scriptures forfifteen minutes daily, you there¬ 
by gain an indulgence. 

Make the Sign of the Cross with holy water; you thereby 
gam, an indulgence. 
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Chapter XVm 

THE REAL PRESENCE: PACT OR FICTION? 

How Christ Answered An Ever Recurring Question of Today \ 

“Do you not have to be born a Catholic to be able to be¬ 
lieve that Jesus Christ is really and substantially present in 
Holy Communion?” queried a doctor of the writer recently. 
“It seems to me,” he added, “that it is so hard to believe that 
Christ is really present beneath the appearance of a Euchar¬ 
istic wafer, that I cannot imagine a person believing such a c 
doctrine unless it were inculcated into his mind as a little 
child and he were thus brought up in such a belief from the 
days when his reasoning powers were just beginning t& un¬ 
fold.” The doctor stated thus frankly a view of many non-' 
Catholics concerning belief in the $eal Presence of Christ in 
the Holy Eucharist. By way of reply, let us simply ask our 
separated friends to examine the evidence in the matter for 
themselves. 

It is the traditional policy of the Catholic Church to ask 
her children to accept a doctrine only when there is sufficient 
and compelling evidence of its truthfulness. Is the doctrine* 
of the Real Presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist an ex¬ 
ception to this general rule? Does she secure its acceptance, 
as the doctor implied, only by foisting it upon the uncritical 
minds of little children when they are unable to reason for 
themselves? In answering this inquiry all that the writer 
would ask of his dear non-Catholic readers would be the favor 
of an open mind—looking squarely at the facts in the case 
and framing their decisions in accordance with the weight 
of the evidence. 

Belief in the Real Presence does hot rest upon the rea¬ 
soning or the decision of any priest, bishop, pontiff,, or coun* 
cil, but upon the words of Jesus Christ Himself. Is the pre¬ 
sentation of tlie doctrine by our divine Saviour vague and / 
equivocal, or is it clear and unmistakable? While all the ' 
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teachings of Christ are set forth in clear and simple toms, 

I think it can be safely affirmed that nowhere m the Scrip¬ 
tures is there to be found a presentation of a doctrine with 
greater clarity or with more painstaking effort to remove all 
uncertainty than that which characterizes the divine Mas¬ 
ter’s exposition of the Holy Eucharist, as recorded in the 
sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel and in the Gospel narra¬ 
tive of the Last Supper. The student of pedagogy will find 
in it a model of skillful exposition of subject matter and a 
revelation of keen insight into the successive stege of the 
learning process. The exposition may be divided into four 
stages: 

The Preparation 

The first is the stage of preparation. Like the wise 
teacher that He was, Christ first prepared the minds of His 
° hearers for the suitable reception of the great teaching He 
was about to impart to them. Accordingly He allowed a mul¬ 
titude to follow Him into a mountain to the northeast of the 
Sea of Galilee. There He worked the tremendous miracle of 
multiplying five barley loaves and two fishes to such an ex¬ 
tent that His disciples were able to feed the multitude of five 
thousand men together with their wives and children. After 
they had partaken, the disciples gathered up twelve baskets 

of the fragments. . ... . _. ' 

One can well imagine the profound impression made 
upon the people by this manifestation of supernatural power. 
Actions constitute the one universal Esperanto, the one lan¬ 
guage understood by all mankind. In this unnustakab 
language did the, Master present the credentials of His divine 
power and authority. It was in no spirit of mere ostentation 
that the Saviour worked this miracle. It was for the special 
purpose of convincing the people of His divine .power ana 
thereby preparing their minds for-the reception of the great 

doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. .. * . 

Shortly after the miracle of the multiplication of the 
, loaves and fishes, Christ performs another one, that of walk¬ 
ing upon the Sea of Galilee, and entering the boat of the 
Apostles which was then “twenty or thirty furlongs” from 
the shore. These two miracles served admirably to prepare 
the minds of the people for the sublime ddctrihe He was 
about jto pre se nt to them 
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„ The Promise 

The second is the stage of the promise. Jesus utilizes 
tiie two previous miracles to inculcate the necessity of belief 
in Him. Thus when the Jews asked: “What shall we do, that 
we may work the works of God?” Jesus answered: “This is 
the work of God, that you beMeve in Him Whom He hath 
sent.” 1 0 

In leading up to the promise that Jesus is about to make 
to them, He refers by way of contrast to the manna which 
their fathers received during their journey across the desert. 
“I am the bread of life,” He says, “Your fathers did eat 
manna in the desert, and are dead. This is the bread which 
cometh down from heaven; that if any man eat of it he may 
not die. I am the living bread which came down from heaven. 
If any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever,” Now 
note how after pointing out the superiority of the bread 
which He is about to give them over the manna rained down 
from heaven upon their fathers, Christ proceeds at once to 
tell them what that bread is: “And the bread,” He says, 
“that I s will give, is my flesh, for the life of the world.” 9 

Did the Jews understand Christ to speak figuratively or 
literally when He made this great promise? That they 
understood Jesus to speak literally is unmistakably evident 
from their immediate response: “The Jews therefore strove 
among themselves, saying: How can this man give us r His 
flesh to eat?” 

Now, if Christ wished td be understood in a figurative 
manner, it would have been His duty not only as the Son of 
God, but even as an honest Teacher, to correct the Jews and 
say to them: ‘You misunderstand me. You think that I am 
referring to my flesh, whereas I am speaking figuratively and, 
am referring only to a Symbol.” Is that actually what Christ 
does? Let St. John make answer: “Then Jesus said to them: 
Amen, Amen I say unto you: Except you eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink His blood, you shall not have life in 
you.!’ 8 . * % *: • 

More Emphatie 

It is to be observed that Jesus now speaks more ent*. 

' iJohn 6:28-29. 

















phatically than ever. The use of the double expletive, "Amen, 
Amen,” indicates that the words which follow are of especial 
moment. Instead of softening His statement, He increases its 
vigor to the extent of declaring their deliberate refusal to 
accept His great gift will rob them of eternal life. 

Then without* pause, Christ restates His teaching in 
the plainest and simplest terms, so that it would seem almost 
impossible fob even the slowest witted auditor ih the crowd 
to fail to perceive His meaning. Thus He says: “He that 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath everlasting life: 
and I will raise him up on the last day. For my flesh is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my 
flesh,' and drinketh my blood, abideth in me, and I in him.’. 
It will be noted that in each of the four consecutive sentenc¬ 
es^‘Jesus Uses the double phrase “to eat my flesh and drink, 
tojr blood.” Even to the extent of what might seem to some as 
wearisome repetition, the Master exhausts all the possibility 
of human language in making His meaning unmistakably 
clekr? He evidently wishes to place it forever beyond dis- 


# i » 

Jesus follows the exposition of the gift He is spon to 
beSto# upon them, by revealing His loving purpose, saying 
that he who does this "abides in me and I in him.” It is a 
pledge of the intimate union of the soul of the creature with 
its God; Then the Master reminds them of His divine power 
and authority, saying: “As the living 'Father hath sent me, 

' and I live by the Father; so he,that eateth me, the same also 

shall live by me.” . ' “ ' 

; 6 ■ ■ A Hard Doctrine 

1 But human nature does not always bend its stiff neck 
■to accept the yoke of a doctrine, no matter how sweet and 
light, and no matter how overwhelming the authority from 
which it emanates. This doctrine involved a mystery. Jn 
Spite' of all the clarity with which it had boon presented, % in 
Spite even of the divide authority of the Teacher, it staggered. 
Some who apparently did not wish to accept any doctrine. 
Which they could not understand from center to circumfer¬ 
ence. St. John discloses that some of the disciples, demurred. 
at the Acceptance of the doctrine just presented by the Mas¬ 
ter. “Many therefore of his disciples,” he says, "hearing it* 
laid: This saying is hard, and who can hear it?- ? A littio, 
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later he reports: "After this many of his disciples went 
back; and walked no more with him.” 

When Jesus heard them say that it was a hard doctrine, 
did He offer to soften it by stripping it of its mystery,. 
• pulling it from the infinite reaches of the supernatural to the. 
realm of the merely natural, and bringing it in its entirety 
within the compass of their finite intelligence? When He saw 
the disciples whom He loved, and for whose salvation He had 
become incarnate, leaving Him, did he call to them?—"Coma 
back and I will alter the doctrine. I will promise to give yon 
not really my flesh and blood but only a symbol, a reminder 
of me. I will take from it all the elements of supernatural 
mystery mid eliminate all necessity of your making an act of 
faith in the truth I am proclaiming to you.” 

.. Hot thus did Jesus speak. Not thus did He act. In-- 
stead. He turned to His own chosen twelve, with the words: 

. "Will you also go away?” He was; willing to allow Hia own 
Apostles to leave Him rather than soften or modify in any 
. way the great teaching and the. great promise which He bad 
just presented to them. Peter answered with the \memorable 
words, instinct with unwavering faith: “Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” Thus con¬ 
cludes the stage of the promise. , 

The Promise Fulfilled 

The third stage is the fulfillment of the promise, the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist. The Saviour waits for 
about a year, until there arrives an occasion which is most 
suitable for the realization of His promise. It is the occasion-. 
. of His last supper with them, the night before He died The 
Master gathers His Apostles about Him to receive His last 
will and testament. The occasion is one of unusual solemnity. 
The' circumstances, touching mid memorable, constitute an 
impressive frame for the epochal words of the Saviour. 
Let St Matthew describe the scene which then occurred: 
"And while, they were at supper, Jdsus took bread, and bless¬ 
ed and broke and gave to His disciples and said: Take ye 
and eat This is my body. And taking the chalice. He gave 
thanks and gave to them, saying; Drink ye all of this; for 
this is my blood of the new testament which shall be abed fa? 
many unto remission of sins.” 1 . <> 
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Notice how literally Christ fulfills His promise to them. 
Note how admirably the words of institution dovetail into 
tiie words of promise and form the concluding link in a care¬ 
fully arranged chain. Observe how clearly and simply Christ 
speaks: This is my body; this is my blood. What words 
could be plainer? What more could even an Omnipotent 
Being have done to have insured the utmost clarity in pre¬ 
senting His doctrine? It would seem that Christ had ex¬ 
hausted every means of setting forth His teaching in the 
clearest and most unmistakable terms. 

The question now arises: How did the Apostles under¬ 
stand Jesus to speak? They who were within the sound of 
His voice, they who understood and spoke the same lan¬ 
guage as the Master, surely they are better calculated to un¬ 
derstand the meaning of Christ’s words to them, than critics 
who are separated by a chasm of nineteen hundred years, and 
Who do not understand the language with the intimacy and 
the accuracy of those to whpm it was their vernacular—their 
familiar daily speech. 

The Application ( 

To answer this question we have but to ascertain how 
the Apostles applied His teaching in their ministry. This 
may be said to be the fourth and final stage—the translation 
of a teaching into actual practice. Did the Apostles bless and 
distribute merely bread and wine, or did they administer 
What, they believed to be the body and blood of Jesus Christ 
under the appearance of bread and wii^e? If they professed 
to distribute merely a symbol or reminder of the Saviour s 
flesh and blood, then the Catholic interpretation falls to the 
ground. If on the other hand, the Apostles proclaimed that 
they were dispensing the body and blood of the Saviour, and 
were doing so at His express command; then every fair- 
minded person will surely be compelled to acknowledge that 
the Catholic interpretation is that of the Apostles and of 
Christ, and alone is tenable. 

Let S$. Paul answer for the Apostles. About eight years 
after St. Matthew wrote his Gospel, St. Paul wrote a letter 
to the Christian community at Cbrinth, in which he reminds 
them: “The ehalice of benediction Which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ? and the bread which 
iwe break# ft it not the partaking ofUie body of the Lord! 


• \ 
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For, I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
to you, that the Lord Jesus, on the night in which he was be¬ 
trayed, took bread, and giving thanks, brake it, and said? 
Take and eat: this is My body which shall be delivered for 
you. This do for the commemoration of Me. In like manner 
also the chalice, after the supper, saying: This cup is the , 
New Covenant in My blood. This do ye, as often as ye shall 
drink, for the commemoration of Me. For, as often as ye 
shall eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye shall show the 
death of the Lord until He come. Therefore, whoeyer shall 
eat this bread, or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily, 
shall be guilty of the body a/nd, of the blood of the Lord* 

But let a man prove himself; and so let him eat of that bread 
and drink of the chalice. For, he who eateth and drinketh un¬ 
worthily, eateth and.drinketh judgment to himself, not dis¬ 
cerning the body of the Lord.”* 

In these words, St. Paul expressed clearly and unequi- . 
vocally the faith of the Apostles and of the infant Church in 
the real presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist Mark 
how he.charges the person who receives the sacrament un¬ 
worthily with the guilt “of the body and blood of jhe Lord.” 

But how could a person be guilty of so heinous a crime, if he 
had merely eaten a little bread and drunk a little wine? > 

Surely one cannot be charged with the crime .of homicide if 
he does violence merely to the picture Or statue of a man, 
and does not touch the man himself. St. Paul’s solemn ad-, 
monition would be therefore utterly meaningless if the 
person receiving the sacrament did not really receive the - 
body and blood of Christ 

Voice of Antiquity ' 


“Plain and simple reason "observes Cardinal Wiseman, 
“seems to tell us that the .presence of Christ’s body is peces- 
sary for an offence committed against it A man cannot be 
‘guilty of majesty/ unless the majesty exists in the object 
against which his crime is committed. In like manner, an 
offender against the Blessed Eucharist Cannot be described 
as guilty of Christ’s Body and Blood, if these be not in the 

Sacrament”* "• 

The interpretation of St. Paul hut reflects the unanimous 


II Cor. 10:16 sad 11:28-29. ' 
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twififrinff of the Fathers and Doctors of the early Church. 
Space will permit the testimony of but one of the Fathers, 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, who wrote in the fourth century as 
follows: “As a life-giving Sacrament we possess the sacred 
Flesh of Christ and His Precious Blood under the appear¬ 
ances of bread and wine.” 1 “What seems to be bread is hot. 
bread, but Christ's Body; what seems to be wine is not wine, 
but Christ's Blood.'** ^ 

A further guide to the belief of the early Church is found 
in file method of administering this Sacrament. The custom 
of receiving Holy Communion while fasting dates from the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Upon administering, the 
sacred Host the celebrant said: “The Body of the Lord,” mid 
the communicant answered: “Amen.” Receiving the Host 
into his hands he placed It at once in his mouth. The deacon 
then offered the chalice, saying: “The Blood of the Lord.” 
The'communicant dran£ from it after having replied: 
“Amen.” The faithful were instructed to exercise the great¬ 
est care lest any of the sacred species fall to the ground be¬ 
cause it was the Body of the Saviour. . 

It was the common practice to bring the sacred Host to 
Hle sick and to prisoners. If persecution made the task too 
dangerous for deacons, even children would be permitted to 
discharge the sacred mission rather than allow Christians to 
die without receiving their heavenly Food. It was while on 
such an errand that the little boy, Tarcisius, was set upon by 
persecutors of the Christians and beaten to death. Upon the. 
tomb of the martyred youth. Pope St. Damasus inscribed the 
epitaph: “He preferred to yield his soul in death, than to 
betray the heavenly members (of Christ) to raving dogs.”. 
£o men and even little children risk injury and even death' 
itself to protect a mere piece of bread? To ask the question 
is to answer it In the inscription upon the tomb of Si Tar- 
cisiua the belief of the infant Church in the real presence of 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist shines forth more luminously 
than in a top of theoretical arguments. 

" Such was the*faith not only of the Apostles and of the 
early Church, but such remains to this day after the lapfle^ef 
nineteen centuries, toe faith of ah brandies of Christianity 
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save only Protestantism, which appeared upon the scene only, 
in the sixteenth century. For the Greek Church which 
seceded from the Catholic Church about a thousand years 
ago, the present Russian Church, .the schismatic Copts, Ar¬ 
menians, Syrians, Chaldeans and in fact all the Oriental 
sects, even though no longer in communion with the see of 
Rome, still hold fast to the teaching of Christ and the belief 
of His Apostles in the real presence of the body and blood, 
soul and divinity of our Lord in the Holy Eucharist. 

Under One Form 

“Why do you give Communion to the laity,” asked an in¬ 
quirer. recently, “under the form of bread and not under the 
form of wine as well?” The fact is, contrary to the assump¬ 
tion underlying the .above question, that Christ is present 
whole and entire, both under the form of bread .and under?, 
the form °f wine. Christ clearly taught this when He said': 
“If any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever.” 1 St. Paul 
plainly taught the same truth when he wrote to the Corin¬ 
thians: “Whosoever shall eat this bread or drink the chalice 
of the Lord unworthily shall be guilty of the body and blood 
of the L'brd.”* While it was the common custom for the first 
twelve centuries to give Communion under both kinds, the 
c'oncuiyent practice of administering the Holy Eucharist un¬ 
der either kind had likewise the approval of the Chprch. . ■ 

The present law of giving Communion to the laity only 
under the form of bread dates from the Council of ^Cqn-t 
stance, in 1414, which condemned the contention of the Hus- , 
sites of Bohemia that the cup was absolutely necessary. The. 
Council of Trent confirming the law, declared: “Laymeh: 
and clerics when not celebrating are not obliged by' any 
divine precept to receive the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
under both finds, neither can it by any means be doubted, 
without injury to faith, that Communion under either kind is 
sufficient for them unto salvation.” 8 

Long before the present Jaw was enacted, the custom Of 
receiving under the form of bread alone had become wide* 
snread for practical reatons, These, “grAye and jtist reasons'* n 
enumerated by the Council of Trent, were: Thedanger of 

ijohn 8:52. 


























spilling the Precious Blood; the difficulty of reserving the i 
Sacrament under the species of wine; and the danger* to I 
Health from partaking of a chalice touched by infected- lips. ' 
As the question involves merely discipline, the Church exer¬ 
cises her right as the guardian of the Sacraments to adapt 
her methods of administering them to the changing condition j 
of the times. 

A Simple Analogy \ 

Let me now prescind from the detailed intricacies of j 
textual analysis and interpretation and addresB in a kindly 
manner to my dear non-Catholic reader the following simple I 
analogy, which seems to me to go to the heart of the matter. 
A father who has a large farm with bams, cattle, machinery, 
and all the equipment of a well-organized farm, has often 
. promised his children to bequeath it all to them upon his 
death. “It will be,” he says, “a manifestation of the love I 
bear for you, my children. I will leave you better provided 
for than I was when starting out as a young man.” 

A fatal illness falls upon the father. The doctor assures 
him that he has but a few hours more to live. Accordingly 
the father calls his children to his bedside. “I want to make 
known to you,” he says, “my last will and testament.” The 
children recall his pft-repeated promise to give to them his 
farm with all its equipment. At this point, however, the 
father reaches behind his pillow and draws therefrom a pic¬ 
ture of his farm. “This,” he says, “is what I leave to you—a 
picture of my farm. It will be a symbol, a reminder of me.” 
Can you not imagine the expressions of amazement on 
- the faces of the children as they listen to such strange words 
fall from their father’s lips? Would they not say: “Surely, 
father must be suffering from hallucinations, his mind must 
be in a delirium. Otherwise, he would not utter as his fare¬ 
well to us, words which make a hollow mockery out of all 
that he has spoken to us.. If he were in his right mind, surely 
He would not taunt and mock u& by bequeathing to us not the 
reality which he promised, but merely an empty symbol of 
. it—a hollow worthless shell.” . .. 

Do not those who say that in the Lord’s Supper, Christ 
gave us not whatSHe promised, not His real body and blood, 
but merely a symbol of it, merely apiece of bread and a little 
; wine to renting us pf Him, do they not attribute io Christ 
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the same preposterous mockery which characterized the era- 
duct of the dying farmer? Do they not reduce the Saviour to 
the status of an archdeceiver? Yes, worse than that. They 
i portray Him as lifting up the hearts and hopeB of His hearers 
by promising them the greatest possible gift, insisting upon 
their believing in His promise, and then dashing to the 
ground all their fond expectations and crushing their trust in 
Him by making a cruel jest of it all. Such a conception would 
not only undermine the moral character of Jesus, but it 
would destroy the possibility of believing in the religion of 
which He was the Founder. The consideration goes to show 
how the belief in the Real Presence is intimately linked up 
, with the veracity of Jesus and His whole moral character as 
well as with the validity and trustworthiness of the religion 
which He commanded mankind to accept in His name and on 
His authority. . 

01 The Real Reason* 

Is it not evident, therefore, to every fair-minded reader 
who faces the facts honestly and squarely, thdt the Scrip¬ 
tures show that Christ taught the doctrine of the real pres¬ 
ence clearly anti unmistakably? Is it not evident that the 
Catholic in accepting this doctrine is simply manifesting his 
faith in the.veracity and teaching authority of Jesus Christ? 
Why’then is it that the majority of Protestant Christians 
do not accept the doctrine despite the clarity with which it is 
taught by the Saviour? In the writer’s judgment one of the 
important reasons is because the'divinity of Christ rad His 
authority as an infallible teacher are no longer held by vast 
sections of Protestantism. Another is because it involves a 
mystery and. is beyond the capacity of the human mind fully 
to comprehend. And mysteries and the supernatural are 
unpalatable to many noi^-Catholics today. A further reason 
, is because environment rad rearing have closed their minds 
against such a doctrine, and they have never taken the pains 
to investigate for themselves. 

The question, however, that is most difficult to answer is s 
How can pfeople who call themselves Christians and still pr»> 
fess to believe in the divinity of Christ, deny that which Jesus 
Christ taught in the clearest terms, namely, the doctrine of 
the Real Present? ? It is easy enough ^understand how the 
agnostic, though mistaken, era dray tfce^doetyine b•erase®* 
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hid denial of the divinity of Christ. But how a Christian who 
professes to believe in the teaching authority of Christ can 
deny His plain teaching' concerning the Real Presence is 
indeed difficult to understand. 

For 1500 years all Christendom was united in the literal 
understanding of the Saviour's words. In the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury it became the fashion to give new and arbitrary inter¬ 
pretations to passages in the Scriptures in accordance with 
one’s private whim and fancy/ The amount of religious 
' anarchy and confusion which was brought about by this 
practice is evident from the fact that within seventy-five 
years' over 200 different interpretations were given to the 
clear, simple words of Christ: “This is my body.” At Ingol- , 
stadt in 1577 Christopher Rasperger wrote a whole book en¬ 
titled “Two Hundred Interpretations of the words: ‘This is 
My Body.’ ” It shows how hard pressed the founders of the 
new sects were to defend their arbitrary interpretations. i u 

Till his death Luther defended the literal interpretation 
against such innovators as Zwingli, Carlstadt, and Oecdlafn- 
padius, though with characteristic ill logic/ he warred against 
the sacrifice of the Mass. Indeed he confesses that he was 
tempted to deny the'Real Presence in order, “to give a great 
smack in the face of Popery,” but the words of Christ in the 
Scriptures and the voices of antiquity were too overwhelm¬ 
ing in its favor. Thus in a letter to the Christians of Stras-' 
burg, written in 1524, he aclmowledged that the plain natural 
meaning of the words was so clear and forceful as to admit 
of no escape. “I am caught/’ he wrote, “I cannot escape, the . 
text is too forcible.” 1 

i 1 ; A Fait Conclusion - 

It is moreover a law of interpretation, universally recog-/ 
nized by; scholars,' that a passage is always to be construed, 
iii its obvious meaning unless there is some good reason, ^or 
interpreting it figuratively* But the words of. Christ “to eat 
my flesh, and drink my blood/’ cannot be interpreted, figura-~ 
tively without doing violence to the, whole passage. Why?- 
Because this, phrase when interpreted figuratively fiesta/, 
meaning which is totally repugnant to the whole contact.' 
Thus, the phrase, “to eat tfie flesh and drink the blood,” when, 
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used figuratively among the Jews, as among the Arabs of ' 
today, meant to inflict upon a person some serious injury, 
especially by calumny or by false accusation. To interpret 
the phrase figuratively then would be to make .Our Lord 
promise life everlasting to’ the culprit for slandering and 
Tiflifng Him, which would reduce the whole passage to utter 
nonsense.. . ’ 

Unless the words of Christ, concerning the Holy 
Eucharist are taken at their face value in their plain literal 
meaning, they become, meaningless and incoherent; Yes, 
worse than that, Christ would be an Archdeceiver l For He 
allowed and encouraged and ,^ven insisted upon the disciples 
understanding Him in a literal manner when according . to 
the non-Cafholic view, He was spe^Mng in a purely figura¬ 
tive maimer. True, the words of Christ involve a mystery, a 
truth far beyond our capacity fully to understand. But the 
Trinity and the incarnation are likewise, mysteries. We do 
not .on that account, however, assign them to the scrap heap. * 
We believe them on the authority of Christ, the Revealer. 
The Christian religion would not long survive if every doc¬ 
trine involving a mystery were to he discarded. Science as 
well as human life are filled with mysteries* Why should 
religion he the solitary exception? > 

May we not believe then that the fair-minded reader, 
who has followed honestly and squarely the evidence thus 
far presented, will feel compelled botli by the weight of the 
evidence lay the laws of logic to agree with the following 

reasonable conclusion? The Scriptures show that Christ 
taught the doctrine of the Real Presence. In accepting that 
teaehfng, Catholics are but loyal to Jesus Christ. To fail to 
do so, would be to flout the authority of Jesus, and to under¬ 
mine the whole basis of the Christian faith. In a world where 
sects shrug their shoulders and say: “This is'a hard saying 
and who can hear it?” and proceed to walk away, the Church 
answers the query,,“Will you also go away?” which Christ 
now addresses to he? as He did to the Apostles of old, by 
making her own the memorable reply of Peter: “Lord, tor 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life,” 
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Discussion Aids 


Name two of Christ’s miracles that were a preparation 
for the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. What promise did 
Christ make in regard to the Holy Eucharist? Did Christ’s 
followers think that He was using figurative language? How 
did Christ emphasize the fact that His words were, to be 
taken literally? How was Christ’s promise received by* the 
disciples ? Who answered for those who received the promise 
with faith and what did that spokesman say?. When did 
Christ fulfill His* promise that He would give Himself to us 
in the Holy Eucharist? DiscudS the details of this fulfillment. 
Show that the Apostles administered this sacrament as. the 
Body and Blood of Christ, quoting St. Paul. What was the 
teaching of the Fathers and Doctors of the early Qhurch? 
Describe an early method of administering this sacrament 
f ell the story of the boy Tarcisius. Why do the laity receive 
only under the form of bread? How old is this law? What 
J happened to the doctrine of the Real Presence at the time of 
the Reformation? How many interpretations qf the text 
“This is My Body” had resulted by 1677? Sum up the. case 
for the doctrine qf the Real Presence. 

Practices: ' , 

j ' * . \.t 

Receive Christ in the Holy Eucharist as often as you 
can, daily if possible. ■ ' 

Make frequent visits to* Christ in the Holy Eucharist. 

Adopt a special Eucharistic devotion,—reception of 
Holy Communion on the first Friday, frequent attendance at 
Benedict^pn, etc. 


Chapter XIX 

* THE HOLY EUCHARIST AND REASON 

. How Science, and, Reason E(armonize With Faith 

' ; An outstanding characteristic of the present day is the 
emphasis it places upon the appeal tp reason. Of doctrines 
proposed for the belief of Protestants up until the last half- 
century or so, the questions were first asked: Is the doctrine 
based'upon the Bible? Has it the authority of the inspired 
word of God behind it? These were the primary criteria by 
^hlch former generations of Protestants tested fee orthodoxy 
of articles proposed for their belief. The present generatiqh 
shows little inclination to test the validity of doctrines in the. 
light of such traditional standards. 

Fqr belief in both the inspired, character and in fee in¬ 
errancy of Holy Writ has waned very markedly among opr 
» non-Cafeolic fellow citizens. Private interpretation of scrip¬ 
ture has brought such a conflicting variety of opinions into 
the world as to cause religious chaos and anarchy, and' to 
leave little taste in the average person for wordy contro¬ 
versies over the meaning 4 of Scriptural texts. Still less is his 
interest in tradition; In fact, many seem to find it Unpal¬ 
atable to be asked to keep step in religious matters with fee 
Fathers of the Oariy Church. They seem to think that prog¬ 
ress implies that they should have outgrown the naive and 
. primitive conceptions Of fee Christians of the early and 
medieval Church. 4 

{ Instead of such former criteria, the present generation 
asks: Is fee dbetripe reasonable? Does it harmonize wife 
fee scientific knowledge and the enlightened intelligence of 
fee present day ? 1 Or does fee doctrine ask us tq believe some¬ 
thin* feat irons counter to fee rational temper of the day sim- 
r pjy because it has its roots in fee Bible or in ancient tradi- v 

tions? 

. ^ huve previously shown fee doctrine of fee Beal Bros- 
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ence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist to be based upon the 
words of Christ as recorded in the Scriptures, and to be 

backedby the whole weight, of Christian tradition. Can we 

show that this is likewise in harmony with the scientific 
knowledge and the enlightened intelligence of our day r No,^ 
say many non-Catholics, “regardless of* what the Bible or 
tradition may say, the doctrine runs directly contrary t® j 

reason and to the scientific temper of our day. Thus Hr. B. j 

W. Barnes, the Episcopalian Bishop of Birmingham.^ Eng- 
land, recently shocked the Christian world by ref erring to 
the belief in the consecration of the bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ as a superstition, smacking of magic 
and totally untenable in tbe light of our present day science. 

'Contrary to Reason f 

Let me ask my dear non-Catholic reader to examine with 

an open mind the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, and. gee for 
hims elf if there be anything unreasonable in this cardinal 
tenet of the Catholic faith. In the first place, let it be franUy 
acknowledged that the doctrine involves a mystery. 

-the doctrine of the Trinity and of the Incarnation, it too 
transcends the capacity of the human mind fully to under¬ 
stand. It is a truth, however, not against reason but above , 
it, in other words, as far as reason can go in fathoming the 
truth, it can find no element of contradiction or repugnance. , 

The doctrine says in brief .that when the words of con¬ 
secration, “This is my body. ThS is my blood,” are pro¬ 
nounced, the bread and wine are changed into the body and 
biood, sodl and divinity of our Saviour, Jesus Christ Tins 
change is effected by the power of God, exercised through 
the agency of his ambassador, a duly ordained priest How 
it is dcm**, we do not know. That it is done, we believe on the j 
authority of Christ Himself. , 

In believing that Almighty God can effect such a change, 
there is nothing unreasonable. God can create and Be , 
annihilate. This change of one substance into another, called 
by the C&tho% Church tranmbatantiation, involves napow®* 

* not implicit in the dual power of. creation and anniMle*w®*. 
And all Christians admit that Almighty God possesses g 1 
dual power. Moreover, the Christian who reads hlsj»aw, 
gfcsteinant attentively will find in it an Instanc e of a trana- 
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formation that approaches closely to transubstantiation. For 
St. John tells us«that at the wedding feast at Cana in Galilee, 
Christ miraculously changed the water into wine. 1 What 
was this but a kind of transubstantiation? Furthermore, the 
multiplication of five barley leaves and two fish into such a 
quantity as to enable the disciples to feed five thousand men 
together with their wives and children is a miracle of the 
same ; generic character as that of transubstantiation. 


A Contradiction? 

- V A n is raised. “The doctrine of the Holy Euch¬ 

arist is impossible,” wrote a non-Catholic friend, “because 
it involves a self-contradiction. It implies that the same thing 
is both bread and not bread at the same time. The Eucharist 
is claimed to be both bread and flesh at one and the same 
time. This violates the most fundamental law of reason and 
of common sense.” 

Like many other objections to the Catholic faith, this 
foods traceable to a misunderstanding of what the Church 
really teaches. The doctrine of the Eucharist implies that 
after the consecration is pronounced, the substance, of bread 
is no longer really bread^but has been changed into the sub4 
stance pf Christ’s body. What has not been changed are the 
outward appearances of the bread, that is, its color, size, 
'shape, taste, weight—in short, what is apparent to the senses. 
^The reality of a thing lies, however, not in its accidents, or 
visible paris, but in the substance which is beneath the sur¬ 
face. How different in rppearances in all that pertain to the 
senses are steam, water, and ice? Yet they all constitute the 
same substance, the same elements., / 

In the Eucharist the substance of Christ’s body* has none 
of the sensible qualities or appearances of a human body. 
Consequently it would be incorrect to say: “The body of 
Christ is long or round, or has a light color.” It is not ex¬ 
tended in such a way as to occupy space, although it is united 
to the .appearances or sensible qualities of the bread in the 
Holy Eucharist. It is true that this involves a mystery. It is 
jiot against our reason but above it. A striking analogy can 
be found, however, in the manner in which the human soul, a 
spiritual substance, is present in the body. The soul, like aU 
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spiritual beings, has no extension. Yet it animates the body 
which occupies space. 

Present Like Soul 

Father Dalgairns thus develops the comparison: “This o 
then is what God has done to the Body of Jesus in the Bles¬ 
sed Saerament. It has ceased to be extended, and all at once 
it is freed from the fetters which bound it to place. It is not 
so much that it is in many places at once, as that it is no 
longer under the ordinary laws of space at all. It pervades - 
the Host like a spirit. It uses, indeed, the locality formerly 1 
occupied by the bread, in order to fix itself in a definite place, 
but if only comes into the domain of space at all indirectly 
through the species, as the soul only enters into its present 
relations with space through the body. Who will say that this 
involves contradiction, or that it is beyond the power of 
Omnipotence?” 1 

Hence it is obvious that the presence of the body of 
Christ in the Eucharist is not to be interpreted in so gross a 
manner as to imagine that the head is in one part of'the 
sacred Host and the limbs in another part. Christ is present, 
Wholeand entire, in every particle of the sacred Host. The . 
.human soul likewise is confined to no part of the body, but 
is present in every part. The manner in which Christ is pres- < 
ent in the Holy Eucharist while unique, is therefore some¬ 
what similar to the maimer in which the soul is present in j 
the body. It is incorrect then to think .that, by breaking the J 
sacred Host into several parts, the body of Jesus would-be 
mangled or dissevered in any way. . , 

Substance— A Mystery 

While confessing that we are here face to face with a [ 
mystery, it is well to point out that what substance really is, j 
is likewise a mystery to philosophers and to scientists as well, j 
What are the ultimate constituents of matter, and what is | 
their nature? Such distinguished scientists as Millikan, Pu- 1 
pin, Eddington, and Jeans confess that the answer has so far 
eluded toe most penetrating and persistent investigations of f 
, science. A whole hew sub-atomic world of marvelous mys- 
tery has been discovered. The atom has been broken up into 
proton and .electron. The whole concept of matter has been ; 
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revolutionized. Instead of matter consisting of hard, inert 
pellets, as the man in toe street still imagines, science has 
shown these infinitesimal constituents of matter to be in a 
state of tremendous activity. 

The atom is viewed as a small solar system. Around 
its central nucleus of positive electricity called a proton, toe 
electrons revolve as the planets revolve about the sun. The 
movements, however, apparently follow no fixed path or 
orbit. While toe atom is so small as to be invisible to toe 
naked eye, science has measured toe speed of these electrons 
and tells us that they move in an orbit of less than one-mil¬ 
lionth of an inch in diameter—faster than an airplane Or a 
bullet from a revolver. Thus toe average electron revolves 
around its central nucleus several thousand million million 
times every second, with a velocity of hundreds of miles a 
second.' This amazing orbital speed which is greater than 
that of the planets or even of the starB, is achieved in spite of 
the infinitesimally small chamber in which it is imprisoned—* 
namely less than one-millionth of an inch in diameter. 

If this statement, which modern physics assures us has 
been thoroughly verified, were announced to the people living 
only half a century ago, would they not have laughed it out 
f court, as ridiculous, absurd, and impossible? Would toby 
ot have protested that such an occurrence would constitute 
miracle, greater even than that of transubatantiation ? 
ould they not have exclaimed like toe Jews of old : “This 
ying is hard, and who can hear it?” 

New Concept of Matter 

I mention a few of the amazing discoveries of modern 
hysics to show how unwise it is for an individual to play the 
ole of King Canute and set limits to the power of Almighty 
od, by saying, "Thus far, and no farther can His power go." ( 
hus at the very time when Bishop Barnes was shocking 
Ingland by proclaiming that transubatantiation was out- 
l<} ded by the advance of modern science, physicists were at 
ork in their laboratories changing one chemical element 
uto an altogether different one. They were consigning to the 
scientific scrap heap the two fundamental laws of toe older 
iivaics. namely, the laws of toe conservation of matter and 
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fundamental cornerstones of twentieth century physics, the 
conservation of matter and the conservation of energy, are 
both abolished.” 1 

The theory which has gained general acceptance among 
physicists, and which completely revolutionizes the tradition¬ 
al conception of matter, is that the whole universe is com¬ 
posed of only two kinds of ultimate bricks, namely, electrons 
and protons. These are but the names for positive and nega¬ 
tive electricity. Furthermore the differences between all the 
elements is but a difference in the nuclear structure and in 
the number of electrons within the atomic cell. 

Thus Dr. Jacob Kunz, Professor ,of Mathematical 
Physics at the University of Illinois, and an .eminent author¬ 
ity in his field, informs me that scientists have already modi¬ 
fied: the nuclear structure 'of the atomic cell and have thus 
produced one element from another. By bombarding the pro¬ 
ton in an atom of beryllium with alpha particles. Dr. Kunz 
states, a rearrangement of the nuclear structure was effected, 
producing therefrom the altogether different element of hy-, 
drogen. This has been v done likewise with aluminum,, phos¬ 
phorus, and, other elements. The alpha particles travel at an> 
amazing velocity, varying froK' 12,800 miles a second to the j 
slowest at 8,800 miles a second. " 

,If, then, scientists with merely human ingenuity and 
Tinman power can effect a kind of transubstantiation, who 
will be so presumptuous and so rash as to deny that power ed 
Almighty God? JWho will say now that there is any contra-, 
diction or repugnance implied in the change of One element 
into another? In the light of the amazing discoveries of 
■ modern science, men are much less cocksure in proclaiming 
that such a thing is impossible than they were even at the 
beginning of the present century. v 

. A Mystery—StiU , / . 

Science asks us to believe as literal facts statements 
Which no amount of reasoning could have induced the pre¬ 
vious generation to accept. What' a world of almost infinite 
potentialities Are locked up in a small particle of mattefj 
awaiting: the skillful hand to release them from their thrallj 
doin 1 Consider the energy stored up in a piece of coal smaller 
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than a pea. Jeans states it as a scientific fact that if all the 
atomic energy locked up in so tu$y a piece of coal cduld be re¬ 
leased, it would be sufficient to take the Mauretania, one of 
the largest ships afloat, across the Atlantic and back again 1 
“If the energy in a single pound of coal could be completely 
utilized, it would be sufficient to keep the whole British na¬ 
tion going for a fortnight, domestic fires, factories, trains, 
power stations, ships and all.” 1 Indeed the traditional con¬ 
ception of matter has been' revolutionized by the discoveries 
of modern science. “When we compare the universe as it is 
now supposed to be,” observes the distinguished scientist, A. 
S. Eddington of the University of Cambridge, “with the uni¬ 
verse as we had ordinarily preconceived it, the most arrest¬ 
ing change is not the rearrangement of space and time by 
Einstein but the dissolution of all that we regard as most £olid 
into tiny specks floating in void. That gives an abrupt jar to 
those who think that things are more or less what they 
seem. The revelation by modern physics of the void within 
the atom is more disturbing than the revelation by astron¬ 
omy of the immense void of interstellar space. The atom is 
as porous as the solar system. If we eliminated all the un¬ 
filled space in a man's body and Collected his protons and 
electrons into one-mass,ffce man would be reduced to o speck 
iiist visible with a magnifying glass.”* , 

This means that the human body whieh we naively imag- 
ie is a solid mass of matter measuring about six feet in 
eight mid weighing about 175 pounds 'Consists in sober 
ientific reality chiefly of gaps, crevic& and fields of force; 
pty save for infinitesimal particles which, if packed all to¬ 
iler, would constitute so small a speck of matter as to be 
visible to the naked eye. This, I hasten to add, is not a 
lection from Alice in Wonderland, but a page from one of 
e universally accepted texts in modern physics. These dis- 
veries of modern science shove back the frontiers of the 
jssible far beyond the horizon glimpsed by any previous 
eneration. They open a doorway to-a world of almost limit- 
ess possibilities. They show, top, what a truly mysterious 
;hing substance really is. Science today regards protons and 
ectrons as the ultimate material of all the universe. JfJut 
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these are only names for positive and negative electricity* 1 
And we afe forced then to ask, What is electricity? Science ■ 
gives no answer. I 

To the scientists and the philosophers of today, the ulti- I 
mate nature of substance presents as baffling a mystery as ■ 
it did to their predecessors of previdus centuries. The investi¬ 
gations of modern science and the studies of modern philos- 
• ophers on this problem serve but to reenforce with new .em¬ 
phasis the conclusion of that profound thinker of the nine¬ 
teenth century, Cardinal Newman, when after a lifetime of 
study and reflection; he said: “What do I know of substance 
of matter? Just as much as the greatest philosopher; and 
that is nothing at all.” 1 

' ■ 1 An Analogy 

I have offered an analogy between the change of elements 
effected by Almighty God through the consecration pro¬ 
nounced by His ambassador, and the kind of transubstantia- 
tion effected, by the physicist in his laboratory, with a view of 
showing the rashness of those who would close prematurely I 
the door to such occurrences on the grounds of stark impos-t 
sibility. May I ask our dear non-Gathplic reader to consider 
ope further analogy, which I consider not less striking? 

- During the course of a chemistry lecture in a public 
high school some years, ago, the iifetructor was stressing the 
permanence and immutability of the chemical elements— 
which incidentally we have just seen is now thoroughly dis¬ 
carded by the leaders in modern science. “You can change 
the form and the appearances of the elements through var¬ 
ious combinations,” sai£ the instructor, “but you can never 
change their nature as distinct and immutable elements.” 
Then he digressed from his lecture. ^Catholics,” he said, 
“have a curious doctrine known as the Eucharist. They be¬ 
lieve that bread and wine are changed into the body and 
blood of the Lord. But this is impossible. It is contrary to 
the laws of chemistry. Bread, always remains bread and 
wine remains wine. They cannot be changed into something 
different/' ^ . 

On hearing this, a young Catholic girl in the class arose 
and said: “Professor, I am very much surprised to hear yoi» 
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say that bread' and wine cannot be changed into flesh and, 
blood. Especially so, to hear you say that in the name of 
chemistry. What becomes of the bread which you eat and the 
wine which you drink? Are they not changed by the laws of 
nature into your own flesh and blood? If God can effect that 
change through the laws of nature, of which He is the 
Author, why can He not effect that change directly and imme¬ 
diately by His own power?” The comparison was striking, 
the reasoning cogent, and the conclusion inescapable. The in¬ 
structor was big enough to admit it. “Thanks,” he said. “I 
had never before adverted to the fact that the process of 
metabolism in the human body is Constantly effecting much 
the same change as you believe takes place at the Consecra¬ 
tion. I withdraw my comment as unfounded and incorrect.” 

God's Ambassadors '' 

Surely every Christian will admit that all the potency of 
the* laws of nature comes from God, their Creator. If He 
causes these laws to effect the transformation of bread and 
wine into flesh and blood, then no one can deny the logic of 
the girl's, reasoning, that He can'do directly and immediate¬ 
ly that which He delegates and empowers His creatures to 
do. “Nature,” as Chaucer has observed, “is but the vicar, 
of the Almighty Lord.” The laws of nature are His ambas¬ 
sadors, proclaiming the presence of an infinite Mind behind 
the scaffolding and framework of the universe. Without 
such an Intelligence dovetailing the myriad laws of nature 
into the harmony of coordinate action for the accomplishment 
of purposed ends,- the cosmos would not be an orderly uni- 
’ verse, but a chaos pf hopeless anarchy and confusion. 

When all is said and done, it is to be acknowledged in' 
the frankest manner, that the Holy Eucharist remains a tre¬ 
mendous and impenetrable mystery. This side of the grave 
it'will always remain so, Only in the life to cOme, when the 
darkness of the human intellect will be illuminated by the 
divine light, shall We come to a better understanding of the 
manner in which Christ is able to hide Himself under the 
lowly species of the, Eucharistic host to be our nourishment 
and our abiding strength. Yetthe fact of its being a mys¬ 
tery should be no barrier to its acceptance by the human ■ 
mind. Why? Because nature literally abounds in ^mys* 
teries. They surround us on every side. 














The Mystery of “Row” 

' What is the manner in which a blade of grass trans® 
forms dead inorganic matter into living protoplasm and en¬ 
dows it with the power of reproduction? All the chemists in 
the .world, with all their accumulated learning and all their 
laboratory equipment are unable to duplicate the action 
which every blade of grass and every leaf on the tree effects 
every day of their lives. In some mysterious manner they 
succeed in bridging the enormous chasm that separates the 
inanimate world from the living, a chasm that no scientist 
has yet been able to cross. What is the secret by which such 
vast stores of atomic energy are locked up within a single 
grain of sand, defying man’s ability to release? Science 
knows no answer. How is it possible for the electrons within 
the atom of a particle of dust to travel about in their tiny 
prison of lessihan one-millionth of an inch in diameter with 
a velocity greater than that of an airplane, while the particle 
of dust itself appears to be perfectly motionless to the human 
eyfe? “A baffling mystery,” is science’s only reply. 

Take one of the apparently simplest actions a human 
being can perform—the raising of one’s' finger. What is the 
manner by means of which this mental concept or wish is 
telegraphed by the mind to the proper physical member, in¬ 
volving the appropriate action , of millions of neurones, the 
opening of certain njervous paths and thedosing of others, 
the stimulation of certain muscles and the inhibition of 
others, until the proper finger is lifted to just the desired 
J height? All the psychologists in the world are unable to 
answer that simple question. Like the others, it remains an v 
impenetrable mystery. That man Will ever be able to answer 
thdt apparently simple question this side of eternity seems 
more than unlikely. In short, while we know that actiops 
take place and effects are attained, the answer to the ultimate 
How, the 'precise manner, the detailed process by which even 
the simplest actions are performed, remains in almost every 
ease veiled in an opaque mantle of mystery, 

' Hand In Hand 

The realization that we are surrounded on every side 
by mysteries which envelope us as the ait we breathe, in¬ 
duces an attitude of intellectual humility which prevents a 
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person from brushing aside a doctrine as untenable simply 
because it involves a mystery. In submitting this considera¬ 
tion to my readers, I would like to make it clear that I make 
no plea for intellectual obscurantism. I ask merely that the 
same fundamental consideration which obtains in the scien- t 
tific viewpoint, be not deemed invalid when the truth pro¬ 
posed for belief lies in the field of religion instead of in the ■ 
domain of science—namely, that assent be not withheld if 
there be sufficient evidence in its favor simply because 
knowledge as to the detailed manner in which an effect is 
achieved, cannot be supplied. 

The point we make then is that the acceptance of the 
truth of the Holy Eucharist involves no violence to reason, 
simply because we do not understand how the Real Presence 
is achieved. Far from disparaging reason, this ^procedure 
not only pays proper deference thereto,^ but asks simply that 
reason follow in religious matters the same method which 
obtains in science and in all other fields, where it has en¬ 
hanced its dignity, by the conquest of truths which lay hid¬ 
den in the arcana of nature, hopelessly veiled from the scrut¬ 
iny of the senses. In believing, then, in the real presence of 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist reason and fajth travel hand 
in hand. 

, Fruits . of the Sacrament ^ , ■ •, 

A final word about -the fruits .of this great sacrament. 
The Holy Eucharist may be viewed as the extension of the 
• Incarnation, and its application to the nqeds of the individual 
soul. Holy Communion effects, a closer union of the soul With 
Christ by love, floods it with sanctifying grace, strengthens 
if against sin, apd serves as a pledge of its gloriousjresui* 
rection and future union with God by love m the Beatific 
Vision. Only the recipient of a worthy Holy Communion can 
‘ experience that foretaste of heaven and of the intimacy of 
that 1 union which Christ sppke of when He said: “He that 
eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood,/abideth in me, and t. 
in him ” A lover shrinks from the thought of separation, 
and yearns to be united with the object of his love. By means 
of the Holy Eucharist, Christ pursues us with His love to the 
far ends of the world. ' ^ 

Some years ago I had this driven , home to me » • 
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striking manner. I'was sojourning in Cairo, Egypt, on re¬ 
turning from the Holy Land. One evening a white robed 
Egyptian boy came to the Rectory with the message that an 
American was dying and calling for a priest. I was delegated 
to bring the last sacraments to the dying man. It was in a 
little room above a cheap cafe in the slum section of the city 
that I found the patient. He had been for many years a sol¬ 
dier v of fortune, sailing on a trading vessel in the Indian sea. 
He was now in the last stages of that fatal malady of Egypt, 
the black fever. His face was emaciated and wan. 

After I had heard his confession and given him Holy 
Communion, he said: “Father, I have been worried for weeks 
at the thought of dying here in this out-of-the-way corner of 
the world, friendless and alone, until I became almost delir¬ 
ious. But now,” he continued) with tears in his eyes, “it 
doesn’t matter. For I know I’ll meet them all again. For 
Christ toill bring me safely home.” Before*I left, he said: 
“Isn’t it wonderful, Father, to think that I have received the 
same Christ here in Africa that I received when I made my 
first Holy Communion twenty years ago in San Jose in 
Southern California?” 

I went out into the dark crooked streets of the ancient 
city. There on the hill overlooking the city loomed up the 
rock-ribbed citadel built by Napoleon in conquering the city. 
Over in the East rose up under the pale light of the moon 
the sphinx of Egypt and the great pyramids of Ghizeh, 
erected by the Pharaohs over five thousand years ago. Their 
vast armies have now been sleeping for fitly centuries be¬ 
neath the sands of the Sahara. Along the streets loomed up 
into the night the grotesque figures of the mosques of Mo- 
bammed. The words of the dying man came back to me. San 
Jose, California, and Cairo, Egypt, stood suddenly side by 
side! The chasm of the centuries was spanned. The inter¬ 
vening stretch of eight thousand miles across land and sea 
was annihilated by the power of the Divine love that knows 
no limitations of time or space, “border, nor breed nor 
race.” 

Truly Indeed is the Holy Eucharist the golden bond by 
which an Omnipotent Being unites Himself With His children 
on earth and gives to them % foretaste of that ineffable union * 
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through love in the Beatific Vision which St. Paul sought 
dimly to describe when He said: “Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what 
things God hath prepared for them that love him.” 1 

' *1 Cor. 2:9. 

Discussion Aids 

Is the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist contrary. to 
reason? Discuss. Is it a self-contradiction? Discuss, using 
the union of the soul and body as an analogy. Discuss the 
mystery of substance and the kind of transubstantiation pos¬ 
sible to the scientists. If protons and electrons are the ulti-. 
mate material of the universe and they are only names for 
positive and negative electricity, a something which is itself 
still a mystery, explain why Catholics may with reason hold 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. Name some of the mys¬ 
teries to be found in nature. Can science explain them? Do 
these mysteries do violence to our reason? Why, then, should 
the mystery of the Real Presence? What are the fruits of 
the Holy Eucharist? 

Practices: . 

Learn to see the glory of God in the beauties and won¬ 
ders of nature. Take a good look at the sky on a clear night. 

Make your visits to Christ in the Holy Eucharist a 
source of increased knowledge of God's love for us. 

Make frequent use of the prayer, “I do believe, Lords 
help my unbelief” (Mark 9:28). 

















Chapter XX 

FREQUENT HOLY COMMUNION: WHY? 

A characteristic of contemporary religious thought is the 
vagueness of its concepts of God. Thus Prof. Henry N. Wie- 
t man of the Divinity School of Chicago University pictures 
the Deity as “a system of cosmic patterns making for the 
. maximum of mutuality”—a Concept so nebulous as to be for 
all practical religious purposes utterly meaningless, a. mere 
collocation of words with no anchorage in objective reality. 
In discarding the personal pronoun He and using an it when 
referring to his deity, Prof. Wieman shows that his newly- 
discovered system of patterns is npt only devoid of person¬ 
ality, but has no more resemblance tp the, God of historical 
Christianity than night has to day. In fact, it does, not differ 
in any perceptible manner from the only god the atheist 
knows, namely, matter and energy. 

In other circles it has become the fashion to use the term 
Gad in a vague manner as a synonym for the cosmos from 
which every connotatibn of personality has been rigorously 
torn. Prof. S. Alexander of Manchester University speaks of 
the deity as the nisus or striving of the universe to beget Him, 
thus claiming that He has not yet come into being. How he 
could possibly know that the Deity is on the way is an even 
greater mystery than the one he seeks, to solve. 

Prof. E. S: Ames of the University of Chicago pictures 
/the deity as a mental concept similar to our concept of Uncle 
■ Sam, a symbol of the United States with no existence in, 
' objective reality. Prof. John F. Shepard of the University of 
Michigan would seem to differ from Prof. Ames only in lack 
of Vagueness and in greater bluntness. “God,” he says, “is a 
kinaestbetic hallucination.” • 

Thus do the concepts range from 1 such utter vagueness 
as to be perfectly unintelligible and incoherent down to a 
complete denial of the reality of a Divine Being. Hence w 1 * 
have witnessed in recent years the strangest and most be¬ 
wildering phenomenon in the history of religion— the effort 
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1 to establish a religion without a God: The result bf course is 
not a religion but a system of ethical culture in which hor- 
l tatory rhetoric is substituted for divine sanctions. It is a, 
corpse from whibh the breath of life has fled. 

A Contrast 

In contrast with such vacillating uncertainty and 
* groping vagueness as to the very existence of a Deity stands 
the teaching of the Catholic Church concerning the real 
presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist. Jesus Christ is God 
incarnate. The tremendous implications bf this mighty truth 
are thus pointed out by Robert Browning: 

I say . the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the world and out of it. 

Christ who cleansed the lepers, restored sight tp the 
blind, healed the sick, pardoned sinners and died on Calvary's 
Cross for the redemption of mankind is present in the Euch¬ 
arist. When Christ appealed to His Apostles in the upper 
chamber after His resurrection, the doors and'windows werb 
closed. Yet Christ stood suddenly in their midst and spoke to 
them. * In that same glorified body which transcended the 
properties of matter, Christ is.present in the sacrament of 
His love. 

The real presence of Christ in the Eucharist stands, 
therefore, as an antidote for the vagueness of contemporary 
thought and as an anchor against the shifting currents of 
modern uncertainty and doubt. It takes God out .of the mists 
of speculation and brings Him into our very midst to be our 
Counsellor, our Inspirer and our changeless Friend. In Holy 
Communion He comes to us as our heavenly manna, the bread 
of angels and the nutriment for our souls. All who hpld 
steadfast to this central doctrine of historical Christianity 
will find in it an invincible armour against the assaults bf 
modern unbelief. 

The Teaching of Christ 

Let us glance briefly at the teaching of Christ on this 
Subject. It is stated with great dearness in the sixth chapter 
of the Gospel of St. John in the following verses: 

“Amen, amen I say unto you; Ho that bdieveth in me* 
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hath everlasting life. I am the bread of life. Your fathers 
did'eat manna in the desert, and are dead. This is the bread 
which cometh down from heaven; that if any man eat it, he 
may not die. I am the living bread which earne down from 
heaven. If any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever; 
and the bre$d that I will give, is my flesh, for thg life of the 
world. The Jews therefore strove among themselves, saying: 
How can this man give us his flesh to eat? Then Jesus said to 
them: Amen, amen I say unto you: Except you eat the flesh- 
of the Son of man, and drink his blood, you shall not have life 
. in you. He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
everlasting life: and I will raise him up in the last day. 

“For my flpsh is meat indeed: and my blood is drink 
indeed. He that eateth my flesh, , and drinketh my blood, 
abideth in me, and I in him. As the living Father hath sent 
me, and I live by the Father; so he-that eateth, me, the same 
also shall live by me. This is the bread that came down'from 
heaven. Not as your fathers did eat mahna, and are dead. 
He that eateth this bread, shall live for ever. These things 
he said, teaching in the synagogue, in Capharnaum. Many 
/therefore of his disciples, hearing it,> said: This saying is 
’ hard, and who can hear it?... r * 

. “After this many of his disciples went back; and walked 
no more with him. Then Jesus said to the twelve: Will you 
also go away? And Simon Peter answered him: Lord, to ‘ 
whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life. And 
We. have believed and have known, that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of God." , 

Christ fulfilled the promise to give them His flesh to eat 
and His blood to drink at the Last Supper, the night before 
He died. St s . Matthew, thus records the fulfillment: “And 
while they were at supper, Jesus took bread, and blessed and 
broke and gave to His disciples and said: Take ye and eat. 
This is my body. And .taking the chalice. He gave thanks and 
gave to them, saying: Drink ye all of this; for this is my 
blood of the new testament, which shall be shed for many 
unto remission of sins.” , 

With the words, “Do ye this; in commemoration of hie,” 
Christ authorized and commanded the . Apostles and their 
successors ,ta do the same as He had just done. St, Paul re¬ 
flects this belief and practice of the Church in the first cen? 
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tury, which is the same as that of the Church in the twentieth 
century, when He writes to the Corinthians: “The chalice of 
benediction which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ?, and the bread which we break, is it not the 
partaking of the body of the Lord?” Such then is the clear 
teaching of . Christ concerning the Holy Eucharist—the Sac¬ 
rament bringing to us His body and blood as our food and, 
nourishment. Such is the belief of the 1 Apostles and of all the. 
members of the Church founded by Christ for more than 
nineteen hundred years. • ‘ . 

“The Word of Christ is Sufficient ...” \ 

One day a messenger, breathless with haste, burst in 
upon King Louis IX of France with surprising news. “Your 
Majesty,” he cried, “hasten to the Church! A great miracle 
is occurring there. A priest is saying holy Mass, and after 
the consecration instead of the host there is visible* on\the 
altar Jesus Himself in His' human figure. - Everybody is 
marveling at it. Hurry before it disappears.” v 

To the astonishment of the messenger* the saintly mon-. 
arch calmly replied: “Let them go to. see that miracle, who 
have any doubt regarding the real presence of our Lord in 
the holy Sacrament. As for me, even if I saw Jesus on the 
altar in His visible form, and touched Him with my hand, find 
heard His voice, I should not be more convinced than I now 
am, that He is present in the consecrated Host. • The Word of 
Christ is sufficient for me. I need no miracle.” Such too 
should be the faith of every believer in Christ. For what 
greater credential can‘there be for any Christian .than the 
word of Christ Himself ? \ f ■ \\ ; • 

We come now to the question: What use are we making 
of the greatest gift within the power of an Omnipotent God 
to bestow upon mankind—the real presence of Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist? We,can avail ourselves of this divine bene-, 
faction by attending holy Mass and offering in union with the, 
priest the Eucharistic Victimi. in atonement for our sins,'by 
visiting our Eucharistic King lti the tabernacles on our altars, 
and particularly by receiving our divine Lord in Holy Com¬ 
munion. No devotion is dearer to the Church than that of 
frequent, even daily Holy Cottimunion. The late Holy Father, 
Pius X, encouraged allthe'faithful to receive frequently this 
heavenly food. It offers the' greatest assistance in living ah 
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upright and holy life, and . constitutes our sure defense 
against all the temptations which assail us. 

Fruits of Sacrament 

The fruits of this sacrament are manifold. It deepens 
'our sense of the reality of God, makes us conscious of His 
comradeship, enables us to perceive Him as the witness of our 
every deed, the auditor of .our every word, the spectator of 
the thoughts and aspirations which stir inarticulately in the 
silent kingdom of the soul. 

Closer is He than breathing, 

Nearer than hands or feet. 

It thus frees us from the tyranny of' the senses with their 
dependence upon the viable, the tangible, the palpable. It 
helps us to realize that the most profound realities of life 
are those which are spiritual and lie beyond the reach of the 
senses. It enables us to understand what St. Paul meant 
when he said: '“The things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are unseen are eternal.” It prompts us to 
exclaim with the holy souls of every age: “Ah! Christ,\ 
impalpable, I grasp Thee; inapprehensible, I clutch Thee.” 

It delivers us from the narrow prison cell of time and 
place by making iis one in spirit with the choice souls of 
every generation id'whom the presence of God is the most 
abiding reality in life. It enables us to break through the 
shellof external circumstance and grasp the kernel of spirit¬ 
ual reality which alone gives meaning and significance to 
human life. This sharpened perception of spiritual realities, 1 
this heightened sense of the presence of God constitutes the < 
essential difference between the religious-minded person and l 
the worldling. jj 

While maMng a pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 1925, I 
^chanced to pass through Smyrna, Greece. It was shortly after 
the Turks had pillaged and burned the city, and put hundreds 
to'the sword. Still standing among the ruins was a convent. 
Among the nuns was one from Ireland. “Do you not fed 
lost,” I asked, “in .this out-of-the-way ^corner of the world, 
so far from your home in Ireland?” Pointing to the taber¬ 
nacle, she replied: “Father, wherever the Blessed Sacrament 
is, there I am at home. For there is my Lord and my God,” 
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How true that is! They are the words which every re¬ 
ligious priest or nun or lay person can utter. How effective 
does the Eucharistic Lord dispel the touch of nostalgia from 
the heart of the missionary arriving in a foreign land. For 
where our Lord and our God is, there can be no homesickness. 
For He is the essential element in every home. 

Hidden Source of Strength 

I have visited homes in Mexico where sisters, wearing 
the dress of laywomen, were carrying on the work of Chris¬ 
tian education in spite of the government’s prohibition. No 
religious picture, image or symbol could be displayed. No 
tabernacle, no altar, no chapel was permitted. Yet in every 
such home I would be led into a room where hidden away in a 
bureau, bookcase or other furniture was the Blessed Sacra¬ 
ment.^ There the sifters repaired to draw^ strength and 
courage to continue their uphill fight against the systematic 
efforts of the revolutionary government to stamp out religion 
from the land. Take awafy their garb, their altar, their 
chapel, their crucifixes and all the external symbols of their 
faith, but leave them their Eucharistic Lord and King, and 
you will have left them all that matters. - 

. To that hidden place they go to give themselves Holy 
Communion, and thus to keep'alive in the twentieth century 
the glorious traditions of the Church of the Catacombs. That 
which is keeping-the faith alive in Mexico today,'in spite, of 
the most savage persecution of religion in modern times, is 
the Holy Eucharist. which is kept in thousands pf homes, 
barns and caves beyond-the spying eyes of the minions of 
the government. The gentle Christ who said, * My delight- is^ 
to be with the children pf men,” is fulfilling His promise and 
is providing the Catholics of Mexico in this hour of trial with 
their h$den source of strength and courage. With their 
backs to the wall and their faces to the stars, the Eucharistic 
Christ will hearten them fob the combat until they have 
shown once again to the world the futility of machine guns 
an d firing squads to crush the naked human soul when steeled 
with a deathless faith. ' . 

It is not only to missionaries in distant lands, and to 
Christians under' the fire of persecution, however, that the 
Holy Eucharist brings strength and intrepidity, but to all 
lonely and homesick souls. Oh the day 1 write these lines * 
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student said to me; “Father, when I came to the University 
a few weeks ago, I was homesick and lonely. It is so large an 
institution and it’s my first time away from home for any 
length of time. But after receiving Holy Communion all 
feelings of loneliness and homesickness vanished.” He little 
knew that he was but voicing the experience of every student 
and of every person away from the ,warmth of the family 
fireside and the loving atmosphere of home. When Christ 
comes into our hearts, there we. are at home—in any city or in 
any land. - f 

Every one who has felt the warm intimacy of the love of 
Christ in frequent Holy Communion is able to make his own 
the words of a contemporary poet: 

Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny: 

Yea with one voice, 0 world, tho’ thou deniest, 

Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 

An Antidote for Sin 

Another fruit of Holy Communion is the strength which 
it gives, to resist temptation and to break any habit of sin 
previously acquired. There are some who think that frequent 
Holy Communion should be the exclusive privilege of holy 
souls far removed from the dangers of sin. Yet the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council thought otherwise. For in its 
Decree on Daily Holy Communion the Council expressly 
declares: 

“The desire of Jesus Christ and of the Church that all 
the faithful should daily approach the sacred banquet is ; 
directed chiefly to this end, that the faithful, being united to 
God by means of the Sacrament, may thence derive strength 
to resist their sensual passions, to cleanse themselves from 
the stains of daily faults, and to avoid those graver sins to 
which human frailty is liable; so that its primary purpose is 
not that the honour and reverence due to our Lord may be 
safeguarded, or that the Sacrament may serve as a reward of 
virtue bestowed on the recipients. Hence the holy Council of 
Trent calls the Eucharist The antidote whereby we are 
delivered from daily faults and preserved from deadly sins/ ” 
It is therefore needed most of all by those who are weak 
And are struggling to break the manacles of a sinful habit. It 
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is the supreme remedy against temptation and the most 
powerful influence in freeing one from a vicious practice. 
There is no habit, no matter how strong the links in the 
chain of its practice, which can long resist the sledge-hammer 
blows of this sacrament. The manacles of sensuality, intoxi¬ 
cation, anger, jealousy, greed, all fall into smithereens before 
the devastating blows of this divine power. 

This truth is illustrated by an incident related by St. 
Philip Neri. As a result ofra long life spent in ministering to 
the. youth of Rome, this holy priest was wont to declare that 
frequent Holy Communion was not only the most efficacious 
means of safeguarding virtue, but was also the only effective 
means of breaking the chains of certain habits of sensuality. 
One day a youth came to his confessional and said: 

‘‘Father, I am bound hand and foot by the chain of a 
sensual habit which I have tried in vain to break. In spite of 
all my efforts to reform, I find myself falling again and again. 

I would do anything if I could but free myself from its gall¬ 
ing tyranny which is making my life a living hell.” 

“Do you really wish to break yourself of this habit? 

asked St. Philip. . a 

‘‘Father,” replied the youth, “give me any penance and 

see if I will not gladly do it.” , 

‘‘All right, then,” said the priest, “I will give you an in¬ 
fallible remedy. You go to daily Holy Communion for a 
month. If yon should ’be so, unfortunate as to experience a 
single relapse, which may God avert, I ask you to rush imme¬ 
diately to confession, and then to Holy Communion. 

This the youth did. At the ,end of the month he was able 
to say:. “Father, for the first time in years I am abk to 
draw the breath of a free man. Not only has daily Holy 
Communion freed me from this practice, but it has filled me 
with such revulsion for that vice that I feel confident I will 
never again stoop to that degradation.” 

In the expedience of that young man there is mirrored 
the experience of all mankind, young and old. So true is this 
v +ha.t every confessor can say to any penitent groveling m the 
2L of sensuality, manacled by the chains of an ofMSepeated 
_f. “My friend, do you really wish to break tins habit . 
Then if you dd, you will go to daily Holy Communion until 
youhaVe broken this habit. If you are not willing todo this. 
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then you are making a mockery of the purpose of amend¬ 
ment; You are lacking in determination and in sincerity.” 
It is high time for penitents to realize that purpose of amend¬ 
ment means more than a mere moving of the lips. It means 
the whole-hearted utilization of a remedy of demonstrated 
effectiveness. In short, it means having recourse to daily 
Holy Communion. 

“But Now I am Strong ...” 

During the persecution of the Roman Emperor Diocle¬ 
tian many Christians paid with their life for their faith in 
Christ. Among the number seized on. one pccasion were a 
father and his young son. Brought before the pagan tribunal, 
the Emperot commanded the father to offer incense to the 
gods of imperial Rome or pay the penalty' with his life. 
^‘Rather than betray the Faith,” replied the father, “which 
has been purchased for me at the cost of the precious blood 
of Jesus Christ, I will die.” Whereupon he was cast into, the 
arena and there before the howling savage mob he suffered 
the, gladiator’s sword to sever his head from his body, .thus 
sealing with his life’s blood his faith in the crucified Christ. 
As the son, a little boy' of twelve, witnessed the cruel death in¬ 
flicted upon his father, he was overcome With horror. His 
face grew pale with fear. Tears filled his eyes. The Emperor, 
seeing the .terror-stricken condition of the boy, said: “You 
surely will, not do such a foolish thing, as y v our father. Come, 
offer incense to the gods of Rome and I will not only spare 
your life but will give you anything your youthful heart will' 
ask.” s 

The boy had taken a few steps toward the incense pyre 
when suddenly he stopped spellbound in his tracks. What 
was that voice he heard echoing in his inner ear? It was the 
voice of his martyred sire uttering his dying words. Turning 
about, he walked quickly over to the spot in the arena where 
the sand was still crimsoned with the Warm life-blood of his 
father. He stooped and clenching it in his hand said: “But a 
few moments ago I was weak and about to yield, but now I 
am strong with the blood of my father. Rather than deny the 
faith purchased for me by the blood of Jesus Christ and of 
my own martyred father, I too will die,” • 

■ With a smile lighting up his youthful countenance, and * 
on his lips, he placed his head upon the awordsmah’i 
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block. As the head fell, severed from the body, the blood 
trickling down in the sand mingled with the warm life-blood 
of his father. Devout Christians who stood near-by saw in 
that union a reflection of that other union that took place 
beyond the skies, where father and son were clasped in the 
arms of the Master to receive from His hand the.glorious 
crown of martyrdom. % 

TThose words of the martyred youth in ancient Rome are 
the words’which every communicant can truthfully utter: “A 
little while ago,” he could say, “I was weak and about to 
yield. But now I am strong with the blood of my Father and 
my God. Rather than betray Him by the commission Of a 
deliberate mortal sin, I too would be willing to die.” For in 
Holy Communion we do not merely clench in our hands sand 
crimsoned with blood, but we receive into our very hearts 
the body and blood, the soul and divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. We become partakers of a divine life 
and secure a foretaste of that union with Christ in the 
beatific vision which constitutes the essential happiness of 
heaven. • 

Still More Fruits 

Among the other fruits of Holy Communion are an in¬ 
crease of sanctifying grace, the remission of venial sins*, a 
strengthening of the will, an increased horror of sin and the 
remission of the temporal punishment due to sin. Even 
mortal sin is washed from'the soul of the person who unmind* 
f ul of such an offense receives Holy Communion in good faith. 
This' implies that the communicant have sorrow for all his 
ains and that if the mortal sin should later come to his mind, 
he will mention it in his next confession. The reason for this 
indirect remission of mortal sin through Holy Communion is 
to be found in the fact that it infuses sanctifying grace.into 
the soul of the person who does not knowingly place an 
obstacle in the way. But sanctifying grace not only beautifies, 
the soul, but removes any sin, mortal or venial, that may be 
there. Hence, Holy Communion indirectly remits even mortal 

sin. „ 

' Treating of the efficacy of the sacrament in strengthen* 
j ng the will to resist temptation, the Catechism of the Ooun^ 
cfl of Trent says: “In the holy mysteries is, moreover, such 
efficacy as to preserve us pur# and unhurt from, sm a/nd from 
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the assault of temptations, and prepare the soul, as it Were, 
by a heavenly medicine, against the easy approach , and in¬ 
fection of virulent sflid deadly disease. . .. It also restrains 
and represses the lust of the flesh; for whilst it inflames souls 
more with the fire of charity, it of necessity extinguishes the 
ardour of concupiscence.” (Part ii, chap. 4, quest. 51.) 

St. Thomas Aquinas, the prince of the Church’s theo¬ 
logians, thus sums up the Tar-reaching effects of Holy Com¬ 
munion: “The Sacrament of the Body of the Lord puts the 
demons to flight, defends us against the incentives to vice 
and to concupiscence, cleanses the soul from sin, assuages the 
anger of God, -enlightens the understanding to know God, 
inflames the will and the affections with the love of God, fills 
the memory with spiritual sweetness, confirms the entire man 
in good, frees us from eternal death, multiplies the merits 
. of a good life, leads us to our everlasting home, and reani¬ 
mates the body to eternal life.”) 

Knute Rockne’s Story 

-' The person who is strengthened to resist temptation is 
by that very fact heartened to fight more courageously for 
virtue, honor, right, manliness. One who knows he is free 
from, sin and whose friendship with his Lord and Maker has 
been deepened and made more intimate through Holy Com-, 
immion throws himself into his undertakings with greater 
courage and abandon. Knute Rockne, the famed coach at 
Notre Dame, tells of the deep impression made upon him by 
witnessing his players arise on the morning of a game and go 
✓off to receive Holy Communion. His observant eye could not 
fail to notice the abandon with which such players threw 
themselves into the game and fought with the courage of 
imtameci tigers. 

Here, in brief, is the way Rockne tells the story: “I 
■ used' to be impressed deeply at the sight of my players receiv¬ 
ing Communion every morning, and finally I made it a point 
of going to Mass with them on the morning of a game. I 
realized that, it appeared more or. less incongruous, when we 
arrived in town for a game, for the general public to see my 
boys rushing off to church assotfn as they got off the train, 
.while their coach rode to the hotel and took his ease. So, for 
the sake of appearances, if nothing else, I made it a point to 
go to church with the. boys on the morning of a game. 
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“One night before a big game, in the East, I was nervous 
and worried about the outcome of the game the next day and 
was unable to sleep. I tossed and rolled about the bed, and . 
finally decided that I’d get up and dress, then go down to the \ 
lobby and sit in a chair alone with my thoughts. It must 
have been two or three o’clock in the morning when I arrived 
ip the deserted lobby, so I took a chair and tried to get that 
football game off my mind by engaging some bellboys in con¬ 
versation. , .. 

“Along about five or six o’clock in the morning I started 
pacing the lobby of the hotel; when suddenly I ran into two 
of my players hurrying out. I asked them where they wera 
going at such an hour, although I had a good idea. 

“Then 1 retired to a chair in the corner of the lobby 
where I couldn’t be seen, but where I could see every one who 
went in or out of the door. Within the next few minutes, my 
players kept hurrying out of the door in pairs and groups, 
and finally when they were about all gone, I got over near 
the door so I could-question the next player who came along. 
In a minute or two, the, last members of the squad hurried out 
of an elevator and made for the door.. I stopped them and . 
asked them if they, too, were going to Mass, and they replied 
that they were. I decided to go along with them. Although 
they probably didn’t realize it, these youngsters were making 
a powerful impression on me with their piety and devotion,, 
and when I saw all of them walking up to the Communion 
rail to receive, and realized the several hours’ sleep they had 
sacrificed in order to do this, I understood for the first time 
"what a powerful ally their religion was,to those boys in their 
work on the football field. This was when I really began to . 
see the light; to know what was missing in my life, and, later 
on, I had the great pleasure of being able to join my boys at 
the Communion rail.” 1 

Requirements for Daily Communion .. f 

What are the requirements for daily Communion? In 
answer to this question, the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council decreed on December 16, 1905 as follows: 

\ "i Frequent and daily Communion, as a "thing most ', 
earnestly desired by Christ our Lord and by the Catholic 
Church, should be open to all the faithful, of whatever rank 
*hd condition of life; so that no one who is in the state, of 
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- grace, and who approaches the holy table with a right and 
devout disposition, can lawfully be hindered therefrom. 

“2. A right disposition consists in this: that he who 
. approaches the holy table should do so, not out of routine, or 
yam-glory, or human respect, but for the purpose of pleasing 
God, of being more closely united with Him by charity, and 
of seeking this Divine remedy for his weaknesses and 
defects.** , 

From tins' it is evident that any person who is not certain 
that he is in the state of mortal sin, and who approaches the 
holy table for the purpose of nourishing his soul with this 
heavenly bread, is to be admitted to the sacrament. Mere 
scruples or doubts are not sufficient to prohibit him. Nothing 
but the absolute certainty of mortal sin. 

Furthermore, it is not necessary for one to go to con¬ 
fession every time One wishes to receive. This would impose 
some inconvenience on a person and would doubtless deter a 
number. The Council is explicit in declaring that nothing 
need keep a person from approaching as often as he wishes, 
provided only that he is in the state of grace and has the 
proper disposition. By making daily Holy Communion so 
easily available, the Church shows her profound solicitude in 
having ihe faithful approach with the greatest possible fre¬ 
quency. 

"The Food of Life” 

Speaking at the National Eucharistic Congress at New 
Orleans, Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, declared: “We call ours a Christian civiliza¬ 
tion. Now Christian means follower of Christ, and the sub¬ 
stance of Christianity is the life of Christ within us, in our 
thoughts and In our private and public actions. If such a life 
Is lacking, there remains nothing of Christianity but the 
name; and this is left to us not as a glory bnt as a reproach. 

“Our attars are the center of this life—the center for 
the priests who thereoffer the Eucharistic sacrifice, and 
there make known the word of God; the center for the faith¬ 
ful who gathering in the churches before the altar strengthen 
their souls qt. the tabernacle. We must not think of the taber¬ 
nacle simply as a shrine to be visited, nor must we regard 
the Eucharist merely as a sacred symbol to be honored. It is 
a food to be received, It is the food of life, of the Christian 
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life—which therefore ought to be a Eucharistic life, and a./ 
Eucharistic life cannot but be an apostolate.” \ ■ 

After pointing out evils which distressed him, Pope Pius 
XI in his radio address to the Congress said: “May we 
not discern, however, a promise of better things for the 
Universal Church in the reflowering among you qnd among 
all peoples of Eucharistic love and thfe daily increase of 
ardent devotion for the august Sacrament? ... While we 
exhort you from our paternal heart to mopt holy zeal towards 
the Blessed Sacrament, we fervently pray with you that, 
strong in youth, your people, who stand forth in wealth, and 
power, may also be a shining example of Catholic, faith and 
Christian virtrie.” . ’ 

'Unworthy to Receive Often 

Let us now consider some of (the objections to frequent , 
and daily Communion. -> : ' 

I do not consider myself worthy to receive Holy Corn* 
munion often. 

This objection is based upon a misconception of the' pri¬ 
mary purpose of Holy Communion. It is not so much' a 
reward for virtue as it is an antidote for sin. “If ydu are riot 
worthy to communicate every day,” asks St. Ambrose, “are 
you more worthy after abstaining a-year from QomrirariV 
ion?” 1 The very fact that you feel yourself weak aiid easily 
drawn into sin is the very reason why you should receive ; 
often. The Church bids you to repeat with the priest before 
Communion the humble acknowledgment: “Lord, I am not 
worthy.”. The longer you abstain from this heavenly food 
the less worthy do you become to receive, since it is, as the 
Council of Trent points out, “the antidote whereby we are 
delivered from daily faults and preserved from deadly sins,” 
Paderewski tells us that when he failed to practice ori his 
piano for a single day, he could notice the difference in his 
playing. When he remained away two days, his wife .coulfi 
notice the differerice, three days, his friends could observe it, 
and when he remained away four days, the whole au&iepc a 
could notice the difference. So too it is with those wha are 
accustomed to keep not their fingers-but; their hearts and 
consciences sensitive to the music of divine grace and the' 

~iDe Sacramentis, lib. V. C. IV* 
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warmth of divine love by daily Holy Communion. Each day’s 
abstention leaves its perceptible effect. in dulling the 
sensitivity of the conscience to the music of divine inspiration 
and in blunting the delicacy of the love for the Eucharistic 
Xord. « 

Mechanical Routine 

1 am afraid of losing my respect and devotion for Holy 
Communion by too great familiarity. The reception will 
become tob milch of a mechanical routine . 

Loss of devotion will result from improper preparation. 
But if one prepares devoutly for Holy Communion, frequent 
reception will deepen the sentiments of reverence and. love. 
. Familiarity in the sense of intimacy and union with Christ is 
not to be deprecated but is the object of all prayer and spirit¬ 
ual exercise. In regard to routine, two kinds are to be dis¬ 
tinguished. There is the routine objected to / in Rule 2 of the 
Decree on Daily Holy Communion. This is the purely 
•mechanical reception of the Sacrament with an attitude of 
irreverence or at least of indifference, in short, with an 
absence of “a right and devout disposition.” This attitude is 
the very opposite of the one engendered by frequent Com¬ 
munion when care is, taken to prepare properly for this great 
: act by the arousal of sentiments of reverence and love. “They 
that eat me,, shall yet hunger; and they that drink me, shall 
yet thirst.” This saying of Ecclesiasticus reflects the ex¬ 
perience of every devout recipient of frequent Communion. 

The second kind of routine is that which is synonymous 
with habit. In this sense routine indicates a facility of action 
which is most desirable in regard to all virtuous deeds. Thus 
i it is eminently desirable to make the daily recitation of one’s 
morning and evening prayers a matter of routine or habit. 
Hence too it is most desirable to make the devout reception 
of daily Holy Communion a matter of habitual practice in¬ 
stead of being dependent upon whim or caprice. The whole 
aim of the spiritual life is to render the performance of vir¬ 
tuous actions a matter of routine or habit. i 

Confession Each Day? 

' I don't like going to Communion without confession 
and I don't have either the time' or the opportunity to go to 
confession each day. 
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The Church teaches that one may receive Holy Com¬ 
munion repeatedly without going to confession, provided bf 
course one is not conscious of any mortal sin. Why then 
should you insert an action not required by the Pope? The 
Decree on Daily Communion explicitly states that only two 
conditions are requisite, namely, the “state of grace” and “a 
right and devout intention.” It is not the mark of a good 
Catholic to be more exacting than the Pope. Consequently, 
one may go to Communion for several weeks if he desires on 
the one confession. 

Inappropriate for Men 

Frequent Holy Communion is all right for yjomen and 
' children , but is somewhat inappropriate for men. 

With God there is ho double standard of morality or 
piety, one for women and another for men. Prayer and the 
sacraments are the means of grace alike for men, women and 
children. Because men are frequently more ^exposed to 
temptation than women, there is a correspondingly greater 
lieed for this divine'antidote to sin. It is a complete miscon¬ 
ception of the purpose for which Christ instituted the Holy 
Eucharist to think that it was meant chiefly for women and 
children. It is meant for all and especially for those who are 

exposed to danger. It is their best fortification. 

The martyrs who walked out into the arena of the 
Roman amphitheater to face the gladiator’s swqrd or the 
savage lions found in the devout reception of the Holy 
Eucharist the strength which sustained them for their ordeal 
without faltering. “The strongest among the pure and the 
purest among the strong,” said Jean Paul Richter, Christ 
with His wounded hands lifted empires from their hinges 
and changed the stream of centuries.” He who bows his head 
in the frequent reception of this divine manna becomes the 
strongest, the most manly and the most courageous among 

?nen When Frederick B. Snite, Jr., was stricken with infantile 
naralysis while traveling in China, the doctors gave him 
about a week to live. Four years have now elapsed and h<Hs 
R fiii alive and apparently 'winning his battle against the 
dread disease. True, his parents with princely generosity and 
* devotion that has never faltered have provided him with 
every help known to medical science. But this does not e» 














plain the secret of his indomitable courage, his buoyancy and 
his unfailing cheerfulness. If you ask him, he will tell you 
that it is that Eucharistic food which comes to him each 
day. - 

After the malady had paralyzed- the muscles used in 
/breathing, it.then rendered him unable to utter a single 
word. The walls of the iron lung closed in upon him, leaving 
only his head free. Unable to move, unable to breathe by 
himself, unable to speak. What a plight! Yet in this awful 
crisis the priest brought to him each day a hidden source of 
strength and courage. After months elapsed/his father dis¬ 
closed to me when I visited his son, he regained the power to 
utter a single word barely audible to those standing near him. 
It was "the single word “God!”—the first word he uttered' 
Upon emerging from that breathless and speechless world in 
which he had been so long imprisoned. 

Slowly he regained a little more strength and became 
able to say a whole phrase. When the priest one morning 
held aloft the Eucharistic host, preparatory to giving him 
Holy Communion, there came from his lips as he gazed de¬ 
voutly at his* Eucharistic Lord the scarcely audible ejacula¬ 
tion, “0 God! How I thank Thee for this Gift!” Truly is the 
Holy Eucharist the source Of courage, of strength, of man¬ 
liness. It is the Bread of Angels and the food .of heroes. 

Not 'Sufficient Time 

I do not have sufficient time for proper preparation 
for Holy Communion nor for the thanksgiving afterwards. 
Henqe, I cannot receive often. 

True, there should be due. preparation. But does this 
mean the recitation of many prayers, the performance of 
many, devotional exercises? Not at all. The best preparation 
for Communion is a good life and the sanctifying of one's 
Ordinary daily actions. Moreover, “frequent Communion is 
the best preparation for Communion,” says a Lapide, “one 
Communion is thanksgiving for another; and the Communion 
of to-day is the best preparation for the Communion of to¬ 
morrow.” “Therefore,” says St, Alphonsus Liguori, “if'you 
have not time to prepare yourself, in consequence of some 
' good work or some duty of your state, do not abstain from 
Communion on that account. Only take care to avoid useless 
Conversations and occupation that is not urgent/* 1 
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If one is hurried, it will still be possible to make the 
immediate preparation while going to the church, and to con¬ 
tinue the thanksgiving on the way home. There are two 
axioms which apply here, namely, “Where there is a will, 
there, is a way,” and “Love will find a way.” The individual 
who has once experienced the warmth and intimacy of daily 
union with Christ in Holy Communion will laugh at the 
trivial excuses which deter the faint-hearted. and the 
indifferent. ‘ 

• Not Able to Keep It Up 

Why should 1 start the practice of daily Communion 
when I know that I shall not be able to keep it up? 

Because a half a loaf is better than none at all. Even if 
the practice cannot be continued when one leaves school, or 
moves to a different location, it wili nevertheless be a matter 
of supreme importance to have fortified one’s character and 
deepened one's virtue and piety by having received fre¬ 
quently for even a limited period. The fact is that young 
people during the plastic days of their youth stand in need of 
greater spiritual reenforcements than they will after their 
characters are formed. During adolescence new passions are 
awakening within them. Their experience is very limited 
and offers but little, help in* restraining the forces striving 
for the mastery. During this crucial period when youth is 
sculpturing his character for, weal or for woe, it is an 
immense advantage to form the habit of frequent Communion 
so that he will have the most powerful ally in the world on 
his side. 

There can be no doubt of the successful outcome If the 
youth will employ the most effective antidote for the tempta¬ 
tions that press round about him on every side. The habit of 
frequent Communion will tide him over the critical years of 
adolescence and plant so deep in his young soul the seeds of 
piety and virtue that the afteryears will bring'an abundant 
harvest. Daily Holy Communion for the youth of every 
uni! college in our land is the ideal placed before Us 
by the Sovereign pontiff. A ministry of about a quarter of a 
century among the youth of the fourth largest university in 
America has crystallized in me the v unshakeable conviction 
the formation of such a habit is the best guarantee of 
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their enduring faith and character*and the most valuable 
contribution we can render to them. 

“Christ Knocks, But You Must Open** 

In the chapel of Keble College, Oxford, there hangs the 
/famous masterpiece, The Light of the World, by Holman 
Hunt. It depicts the Master standing and knocking at a door 
upon which vines are growing. The hinges are rusty'from 
long disuse. In His hand He holds a lantern. “Behold!” He 
is saying, “I stand at the door and knock.” When Hunt had 
finished his painting, he invited his fellow artists to inspect 
it. They viewed it carefully from this angle and from that. 
LoUd were they in their praise. 


“It is a masterpiece of all time,” they said. 

“But/” said one of‘them, “you have forgotten one thing.” 

“What is that?” asked Hunt. 

“You have forgotten to place a knob oh the door.” 

“No,” said Hunt, “I have not forgotten it. I have omitted 
it purposely. For that is the door of the human heart and it 
opens only from .within.” 

Christ may knock. Christ may plead. But it is only we 
who can admit Him. Christ is standing today before the 
door of every human heart, pleading for admittance in the 
Sacrament of His Love- Will you not open it each day and let 
.Him in? 

If Catholics but understood how easy and simple it is to 
receive Holy Communion frequently, even daily, and how 
fruitful is this practice, the number of frequent communi¬ 
cants Would grow by leaps and bounds. Certainly, weekly 
reception is most easy. We all are obliged to hear* Mass on 
Sunday. Why not arise at the Communion time and walk up 
to the railing and receive the Source of all goodness and the 
Author of all holiness? Why not thus receive the maximum 
fruit of the Eucharistic Sacrifice? 

Will you hot, dear reader, put aside all vacillation and 
hesitancy and'do your part through frequent Communion in , 
bringing about that Eucharistic renaissance which means so 
touch for , the happiness of the individual and Hie peace arid 
Welfare of the world? Let us show the world once and for all 
by the eloquence of our action^ that We believe with a pro- ... 
found and deathless faith the words of our. divine Master* 


Jesus Christ: “My flesh is meat indeed; and my blood is 
drink indeed ... He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood hath everlasting life: and I will raise him up on the 
last day.” 

Discussion Aids 

How do some^non-Catholic professors look upon God? 
What results from the effort to establish a religion without 
God? How is Christ present in the Holy Eucharist? Where 
in Scripture is found Christ’s teaching on this Sacrament? 
When did Christ institute the Sacrament of Holy Eucharist?. 
Has the Church’s teaching on the Real Presence bhanged 
in 1900 years? Tell the story related about King Louis. 
What are sotoe of the fruits' of the Sacrament? Explain 
how the Eucharist is a hidden source of/Strength. How does' 
frequent Holy Communion help one to resist temptation to 
sin? Under what conditions will Holy Communion indirectly 
cleanse the soul of mortal sin? How does St. .Thomas sum 
up the effects of Holy Communion? What effect did the 
good example of his players have on Rockne? What are 
the requirements for frequent or daily Holy Communion? 
Let five members in turn discuss and refute the excuses 
often advanced by those who are not frequent communicants.. 

Practices. Resolve to receive Holy Communion fre¬ 
quently, ‘daily if possible, and at least weekly.' Form within 
your discussion club or your family a> daily Mass and. Holy 
Communion league by having at least one-member repre¬ 
sent the club' or family at Mass and Communion each day. 
r If you cannot actually receive. Holy Communion daily 
invite God to come to you spiritually. Memorize the follow¬ 
ing and make it a part of your morning prayers: 

Spiritual Communion " 

My Jesus, I believe that Thou art present in the most 
Blessed Sacrament. I love Thee above all things, and I de- 
sjre to receive Thee into my soul. Since I cannot now 
receive Thee sacramentally, come at least spiritually, into 
my heart. (Here form art, ardent desire to receive Jesus into 
your heart:) I embrace Thee, as if Thou weft already there, 
and unite myself wholly to Thee. Never permit me to be 
separated from Thee. Amen.— (8QQ days* Pius XI, 1927,) 
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Chapter XXI 

THE PRIESTHOOD: A DIVINE INSTITUTION 

The Priest Is Christ's Ambassador to Men 

The Catholic Church differs from Protestant denomina- 
tions in that it alone possesses an altar and a priesthood. It 
worships Almighty God not alone by prayer hut by sacrifice 
as well. It offers up in an unbloody manner the Sacrifice of 
Christ on Calvary. This sacrifice was foreshadowed in the 
Old Law by the bloody sacrifice of the priesthood of Levi, the 
offerings of sheep and goats and oxen. The offering of the 
sacrifice of bread and wine by Melchisedech, King of Salem, 
and priest of the Most High, typified the clean oblation of 
which the prophet Malachi spoke: “From the rising of the 
sun, even untb the going down, my name is great among the 
Gentiles, and in every place there is sacrifice, and there is 
offered to my name a dean oblation: for my name is great 
among the Gentiles, saith the Lord of hosts.”* 1 Such is the > 
divinely inspired prophecy concerning that clean oblation, \ 
the holy Sacrifice of the Mass which constitute^ the central 
act of worship in the Church founded by Christ. 

Without a priesthood, however, there can be no altar and 
no sacrifice, as the experience of our separated brethren 
abundantly demonstrates. There can be preaching and 
prayer. But that essential element of worship, sacrifice, 
which bulks so large in the Old Testament, is lost without a 
priesthood. Did Christ found a Church but make no provi¬ 
sion for a priesthood to offer sacrifice? Did He fail to institute 
a priesthood which would continue in all ages the work He 
had begun? Did He launch His bark without captain or crew 
to guide it over the unchartered waters of the centuries yet 
to come ? 

A Strange Procedure 

That Christ acted in this strange manner would seem to 
be the belief of our Protestant friends. For in their eyes the 
minis ter who preaches to them is clothed with no divine 
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power. His authority comes solely from the congregation 
which employs him. He is like the artist who plays the organ, 
the secretary who keeps the books, and like them is dismiss- 
able at the will and caprice of the congregation which hires 
them. 

. That Christ did not act in the strange manner above 
described, founding a Church but failing to make any pro¬ 
vision for its perpetuation through a definite ministry, has 
been the constant belief of the Church which He founded. 
The Church teaches that Christ not only instituted the priest¬ 
hood but conferred upon it clearly specified powers and au¬ 
thority. It is inconceivable to her that a Divine Being, Jesus 
Christ, would found a Church to minister to. the spiritual 
needs of mankind in all succeeding ages without estab¬ 
lishing a ministry and conferring upon it the power and au¬ 
thority necessary to enable the Church to fulfill her divinely 
appointed mission. Such is the procedure which both reason 
and common sense would lead us to expect. 

Such is the procedure., which the New Testament shows 
us Christ actually followed. It tells us that Christ selected 
twelve Apostles and constituted them His first priests. Upon 
them He conferred the power of ordaining others to continue 
their work. The sacrament by which men are ordained and 
receive the power and grace, to discharge the duties of the 
priestly office is Holy Orders. 

The First Ordination 

It was instituted by Christ at the Last Supper, when 
after consecrating the elements of bread and wine into the 
Holy Eucharist, He-said to. the Apostles: “Do ye this for a 
commemoration of me”* The Council of Trent declares: 
“If anyone says that by these words: ‘Do ye this for a 
commemoration Of me/ Christ did not constitute the Apostles 
priests, or did not ordain that they and other priests offer His 
body and blood, let him be anathema.” 

At the Last Supper, Jesus Christ, the High Priest of 
the New Law according to the order of Melchisedech, ful¬ 
filled the promise which He had previously made to the Apos- 
tleS, that He would give them His flesh to eat and His blood tp 
drink. He instituted as a permanent >and official act of wor- 
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ship the Eucharistic Sacrifice which He had just offered. In 
co mmanding the Apostles to do what He had just done, He 
gave them the power which that act entails, namely, the 
power to consecrate. In authorizing them to offer the self¬ 
same Sacrifice which He had instituted, Christ made the 
Apostles and their successors the sharers of His eternal 
priesthood. 

Christ completed the communication of His priesthood 
to the Apostles, when a few days later He conferred upon 
them the other strictly sacerdotal power of forgiving sins. 
On that first Easter Christ appeared to His Apostles and said 
to them: “As the Father hath sent me, I also send you. When 
he had said this, he breathed on them; and he said to them: 
Keceive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, they 
are retained.” 1 

The Apostles regarded themselves henceforth as minis¬ 
ters of reconciliation. Thus St. Paul writes to the Corin¬ 
thians: “God hath reconciled us to Himself through Christ, 
and hath given to us the ministry of reconciliation. . . . For 
Christ, therefore, we are ambassadors; God, as it were, ex¬ 
horting through us.”* In other words God sends Christ to 
reconcile sinners; Christ sends us. W r e are His ambassadors 
of mercy to sinful men, divinely commissioned to cleanse and 
heal them. 

The third great power which Christ conferred upon His 
priests is that of preaching the gospel With authority. While 
t his is not so distinctively a sacerdotal power as that of 
celebrating Mass or of forgiving sins, it is nevertheless a 
mark of divine delegation which sets them off from the 
laity. This power of teaching in His name Christ conferred 
upon Hia first priests when He said to them: “Going, there¬ 
fore, teach ye all nations. • . teaching them to observe all 
thifigs, whatsoever I have commanded you. And, behold, I 
am with you all days, even to the co ns u mm ation of the 
world.”* 'The right of the priest to preach the gospel .with 
authority en t ails upon the laity the correlative obligation of 
listening to the same and of heeding its precepts. Gbriet sets 

iJohn, 20:21-28. 

*11 Cor., 5:18-20* • 
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forth this obligation in the following explicit manner: “He 
that heareth you heareth me; and he that despiseth you des- 
piseth me; and he that despiseth me despiseth him that sent 
me.” 1 

“Do Ye This. . ” 

It seems most probable from the evidence afforded by 
the New Testament that Christ ordained the Apostles priests 
and empowered them to offer the Eucharistic Sacrifice with 
no special ceremony but with the simple words: “Do ye this in 
commemoration of me.” Here, as in the case of some of the 
other sacraments, Christ after instituting the sacrament left 
it to His Church to determine the matter and form, the pre¬ 
cise manner in which the sacrament was to be conferred upon 
subsequent recipients. 

This was apparently determined shortly after the sac¬ 
rament was instituted. For St. Luke in the Acts of the Apos-. 
ties and St. Paul in his epistles mention all the elements of 
the sacrament, namely, the external symbolic 1 rite of the im¬ 
position of hands and prayer, the internal grace thus com¬ 
municated, and the institution of the sacrament by Christ. 
Thus St. Luke writes: “These (the seven deacons) they set 
/before the Apostles, and they praying, imposed hands upon 
them.”* “Then they, fasting and praying, and imposing 
their hands upon them (Paul and Barnabas) sent them 
away.” 3 > * 

Paul and Barnabas ordained priests to carry on their 
ministry among colonies of newly converted Christians, while 
the two Apostles moved on to new fields; “And. when they 
had ordained to them priests in every church, they commend¬ 
ed them to the Lord, in whom they believed.” 4 St Paul 
warns Timothy that the, sacrament of Orders is to be con¬ 
ferred only on those candidates who give every assurance of 
fitness for the holy priesthood, saying: “Impose not hands 
lightly* upon any man.”‘ 

Mere Officeholders t 

Some non-Catholic writers have contended that the dis¬ 
tinction between clergy, and laity arose solely from the need 

Ifrike, 10:16. 

•Acts, 6:6. 
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of maintaining good order in the Church and that the priests 
were mere officeholders deriving their authority from the 
Congregation. Such a contention is contradicted by the 
unanimous voice of Christian antiquity. From the earliest 
days we find'express reference in the writings of the Fathers 
to bishops, priests and deacons, as indeed we do in the Acts 
of the Apostles and in the epistles of St. Paul. St. Clement is 
explicit: “Christ is from God, and the Apostles^from Christ. 
Preaching from city to city and throughout the country, the 
Apostles appointed their first converts, testing them by the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons for the future Chris¬ 
tians.” 1 He administers a severe rebuke to the Christians 
of Corinth for haring “to dismiss from the ministry those 
who had been placed in office by the Apostles or'their succes¬ 
sors with the approval of the whole Church.” 3 

I, have before me the citations of many of the early 
Fathers showing a clear recognition by the infant Church ~of 
the priesthood as a divinely established office, for the recep¬ 
tion of which the sacrament of Orders was instituted. Space 
permits but the following one from St. Gregory of Nyssa 
who reflects the mind of all the early writers': “The same 
power of the word,” he says, “renders sublime and honorable 
the priest, who, by the hewness of Ordination, has been 
singled out from the multitude; he who was yesterday one of 
the people suddenly becomes a commander, a presiding offi¬ 
cer, a teacher of righteousness, and the dispenser of hidden 
mysteries.” 4 < 

, ■ A Hierarchy 

The Council of Trent declares that there is in the Catho¬ 
lic Church a divinely, established hierarchy of, bishops, 
priests-and deacons, and that bishops are superior to priests, 
and possess the power of confirming and ordaining. 5 Since 
Christ established the priesthood as a permanent institution 
He cert ainl y conferred upon some priests, namely, bishops, 
the power of communicating the, priesthood to others. It is 
evident from fhe New Testament that the Apostles were bish- 

*Ad Cor., 43:2. 
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ops, for it depicts them frequency as ordaining, which is the 
function characteristic of bishops! The episcopate -is the 
completion of the priesthood. 

St. Ignatius of. Antioch 1 describes the three orders Of 
bishops, priests and deacons, and points out cle arly the 
divine origin of the episcopate and its superiority over the 
priesthood. “The college of presbyters,” he writes, “adhere# 
to tiie bishop as the strings to a lyre.” 3 “Where the bishop 
is, there let the multitudes (of believers) be; even as 
where Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic Church.” 3 ' 

“Why don’t priests marry?” is one of the questions most 
frequently asked by non-Catholics. The celibacy of th g 
clergy is not a precept of the divine or natural law, nor a 
dogma of the Catholic Church. It is simply a disciplinar y 
regulation of the Western Church, imposed with a view to the 
more effective discharge of the priestly duties and a closer 
approximation to the ideal of our great High Priest, Jesus 
Christ. “He that is without a wife,” says St Paul, “is solici¬ 
tous for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
please God. But he that is with a wife is solicitous for the 
things of the world, how he may please his wife; and he is 
divided.” 4 During the first three centuries there was no law 
of the Church enforcing celibacy. Clement of Alexandria 
speaks of married priests and deacons,,and the historian 
Socrates refers to a married episcopate in the Eastern 
Churches. To this day the secular clergy in the Greek Cath¬ 
olic Church, that is the Church in communion with Rome, 
are married, though the bishops are celibates.. In short* it 
is not a question of dogma, but solely of ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline. On this particular point of discipline there exists a 
difference between the Church of the West and that of the 
East, though both are united in the acceptance of the dogma 
proclaiming the divine origin of the priesthood. 

A Sublime Office 

Having presented the evidence from Scripture and the 
writings of the early Fathers as to the divine origin of the 
priesthood and its essential powers, let us now briefly con- 

' 1 98-117. 
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eider the dignity of the office, and the benefits which accrue 
to human spciety from its exercise. The priest is singled out 
.by God who chooses him to be His ambassador to men. The 
words which Christ addressed to the Apostles after the Last 
Supper may be applied to all His priests; “You have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you; and have appointed you, 
that you should go, and should bring forth fruit; and your 
fruit should remain.” 1 It was this, same divine teaching 
which St. Paul re-echoed when he declared to the Hebrews: 
“Neither doth any man take the honor to himself, but he that 
is called by God, as Aaron was.” 8 

The priest is called by God not only into the line of 
Aaron, into the tribe of Levi, into the family of. Samuel, into 
the priesthood of Melchisedech, but into the discipleship of 
j£sus Christ. He is made a member of that goodly company 
of disciples whose sound has gone forth unto the ends of the 
earth. Throughout nineteen hundred years they have borne 
the teachings of the Divine Master into every race and every 
land from the frozen snows of the Arctic to the burning sands 
of the Sahara, and even Unto Hie far-distant shores washed 
by Hie waves of the Australasi&n seas.. 

“Behold !” said Christ, “I am with you all days even to 
the consummation of the world.” With these words echoing 
in their ears, the Apostles went Oht into the countries of the 
then known world,, preaching the gospel fearlessly. to every 
creature. They quailed not before the lions in the Roman 
arena, nor before the pitch and tar with which they were to 
be burned alive to illumine the gladiatorial contents of the 
Romans. Why? Because they realized that they were speak¬ 
ing not in their own names, but in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Because they realized that they were His divinely appointed 
ambassadors, Clothed by the Master with plenipotentiary 
power to sp eak and teach in His name. That is why St. Paul 
was able to say with truth: “Let a man so regard us as min- 
k isters of Christ mad dispensers of the mysteries of God.”* 
Power of Pardoning 

The second great? 1 power of the priestly office is that of 
pardoning: When the priest, raises aloft his right hand and; 

^ ijohn, 16:16. 
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pronounces the words of pardon over the sinner in the tri¬ 
bunal of confession, the shackles of sin are torn from the soul 
of the penitent. The priest pardons as effectively as if the 
words fell from the lips of Christ. It is a power which trans¬ 
cends that of kings and emperors. The power of kings is 
over the bodies of men. But they stand impotent before the* 
kingdom of the soul. The hand of the priest reaches up 
heyond the horizon of the sky, and with golden keys unlocks 
the treasury of God's mercy and forgiveness and applies 
them to the souls of men. 

The priest preserves inviolate the secrecy of the con¬ 
fessional even at the cost of life itself. Under no circum¬ 
stances does he ever reveal the slightest imperfection 
breathed into his ear in confession.' The sacrifice which 
every Catholic priest stands ready to make to preserve this 
trust inviolate is illustrated by the following historical inciv 
dent. In 1899 Father .Dumoulin, a French priest, was 
charged with the crime of murder. The sexton had murdered 
and robbed a wealthy woman. To throw suspicion from him- 
. self he dipped the smoking revolver in the victim's blood'-and 
placed it in Father DumoUlin's room. Then to seal the lips of 
the priest, he went to confession to Father Dumpulni, acfcus- 
ing.himself of the murder. 

Circumstantial evidence pointed to the priest. Know* 
ing how secure he Trias behind that sacramental seal, know- 
v ing that the priest could not open those lips to reveal the 
, guilty person even to save his own life, the sexton gave testi-: 
i mony convicting the priest. He was given a sentence that 
was worse than death-^-iife imprisonment at hard labor on 
Devil’s Island under the tropical sun, whither France sends 
her worst criminals; Suffering the’loss Of his good name, the 
ostracism of his friends and a public ignominy that was 
more painful than death, itself, Father Dumoulin, like the 
good priest, remained faithful to his trust.. 

For twenty-five years he toiled under the burning rays 
of the tropical sun among the outcasts of mankind, guarding 
ever the secret in his bosdm. In those twenty-five years he. 
Saw his mother die of a broken heart, carrying to her grave 
the bfight of her son's imprisonment. Twenty-five years of 
grinding convict toil had left him. With grey hair, a fact 
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deeply lined, a body broken and bent, on the. edge of th# 

grave. . „ . 

In, a wretched hovel in a Blum district in Paris a man 
lying on a bare cot is calling hysterically for a priest before 
he dies. As the priest enters, he shouts aloud: “I am guilty 
.of the murder for which Father Dumoulin was condemned. I 
sealed his lips with confession and threw the guilt on him.". 
Unwilling to face his God with that foul crime upon his 
soiil, he seeks forgiveness through the very agency of con¬ 
fession whose inviolable secrecy he had perverted to convict 
ah innocent priest. What a tardy retribution, that could not 
undo those twenty-five years of mental torture/that could 
not recall the dead from their graves, nor reveal to them his 
innocence. And yet that is precisely what every priest in 
Christendom would willingly undergo rather than reveal the 
tiniest venial sin breathed into his ear in confession. Such is 
the absolute, impenetrable and inviolable secrecy with which 
a priest guards the contents of every, confession. 

Power of Consecrating 

The third great poWer of the priestly office is the climax 
of all. It is the power of consecrating. “No act is greater," 
says St. Thomas, “than the consecration of the body of 
Christ.” In this essential phase of the sacred ministry, the 
power of the priest is not surpassed by that of the bishop, the 
archbishop, the cardinal or the pope. Indeed it is equal to 
that of Jesus Christ. For in this role the priest speaks with 
the voice and the authority of God Himself. , ■ 

When the priest' pronounces the tremendous v words of 
consecration, he reaches up into the heavens, brings Christ 
down from His throne, and places Him upon our altar to be 
offered up again as the victim for the sins of man. It is a 
power greater then that of' monarchs and ^mperors. It is 
greater than that of saints and angels, greater than that of 
Seraphim and Cherubim; Indeed it is greater even than the 
power of the Virgin Mary. For, while the Blessed Virgin 
Was the human agency by which Christ became incarnate a 
single time, the priest brings Christ down from Heaven, and 
renders H im present bn our altar as the eternal Victim for 
the sins of man*-hot once but a thousand times 1 The priest 
speaks and lo I Christ, the eternal and omnipotent God, bows 
pig head in humble obedience to the priests command. 
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Of what sublime dignity is the office of the Christian 
priest who is thus privileged to act as the ambassador and 
the vicegerent of Christ on earth. He continues the essen¬ 
tial ministry of Christ—he teaches the faithful with the au¬ 
thority of Christ, he pardons the penitent sinner with the 
power of Christ, he offers up again the same sacrifice of 
adoration and- atonement which Christ offered on Calvary, 
No Wonder that the name which spiritual writers are es¬ 
pecially fond, of applying to the priest is that of “alter 
Christus.” For the priest is and* should be another Christ. 
The priesthood is a sublime ministry, more meet for angels 
than for weak.and sinfulv-men. Truly indeed did Isaiah pro¬ 
claim with prophetic insight six hundred years before Christ 
the grandeur of the Christian priesthood in those inspired 
words: “How beautiful on the mountains ‘are the feet Of 
him that bringeth good tidings and that preacheth peace; of 
him that showeth forth good, that preacheth salvation, that 
saith to Sion: Thy God shall reign.” 1 f 

Altar and PHest \ 

Is it not apparent to every person, regardless of re¬ 
ligious affiliation, who has followed this discussion with ah 
open mind, that the Christian priesthood is an institution 
founded by Jesus . Christ whereby men receive the power and 
authority to preach the gospel, to reconcile sinners and to 
offer sacrifice to the Most High? When Luther discarded,thie 
office of the priesthood, the confessional as a tribunal for the 
reconciliation of sinners; and the altar with its august sacri¬ 
fice of the Mass, disappeared. Now in the churches of our 
separated brethren there remain but the four bare walls and 
a pulpit. While the highest element of worship, the offering 
of sacrifice, has completely vanished, even the other elements 
of worship are fast disappearing. Listen to the Words ad¬ 
dressed by I)r f , Edmund §. Conklin to the ministers of our 
country: ‘-After no small amount of .observation, reading, 
and careful mquiry, I am forced .to the conclusion that wor- 
1 ship as a religious exercise is disappearing from Protestant 
Churches.” 2 

Is it not apparent that this decay of Worship in the 
Hsaiah 62:7. 
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Churches of our non-CatHolic friends is due primarily'to 
their abandonmentofthe priestly officet ls it not'also | 
apparent that the great decline in church attendance deplored 
by ministers throughout the country is traceable to the dis¬ 
carding of the priesthood and the consequent disappearance 
of sacrifice and worship? More and more such churches 
are ceasing to be temples for the worship of God and are 
becoming lecture halls for the discussion of political, social 
and economic problems. But man does not live by bread 
alone. In the unfathomable depths of his nature, he strives 
now, as in the days of Cain and Abel and of Melchisedech, to 
offer sacrifice and worship to his God and Maker. Deep still 
ealleth unto deep. 

In the priesthood of the Catholic Church he will find a 
divinely established agency, through which that deep and in¬ 
eradicable hunger of his nature will find adequate satisfac¬ 
tion. In that Church the searcher after truth will find not only 
preaching and prayers and the singing of hymns, but more 
than that—altar and priest, worship and sacrifice. For m 
the memory of the priest within that Church there echo the 
solemn words addressed by Jesus Christ to His -first priests, 
the Apostles, at the Last Supper: “Do ye this in commemora¬ 
tion of me." In faithful compliance with that divine com¬ 
mand/ the priest offers up each day in all the countries of 
the world the august sacrifice of the Mass, saying in the 
words of the psalmist: “I will take the chalice of salvation 
and I will call upon the name of the Lord . r 

Discussion Aids 

What is the Sacrament of Holy Orders? When and by 
Whom was it first conferred? What great power was f? iven 
at this first ordination? When was the second great power 
conferred by Christ? What third power was conferred on 
the Apostles ’by Christ? When was it given? Is this third 
power as distinctively a priestly power as the other two. 
Quote some scriptural texts showing the use of the Sacra¬ 
ment of Holy Orders in the Apostolic Church. What did 
Council of Trent say about the Catholic hierarchy? St. Igna- 
tius of Antioch? Why do not priests marry?, Is the law oi 
celibacy a matter of divine law or ecclesiastical discipline i 
Discuss the secrecy of the confessional and give an example. 
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Discuss the power of consecration and the necessity of this 
power for sacrifice, the essential act of worship. Sum up the 
ease for Holy Orders. 

Practices: , 

Fray daily, for oft priests. 

Distinguish between the office 1 and toe man. Honor all 
priests because of the powers God has conferred on them 
for our salvation.. ,. . 

When a priest visits your home ask for his blessing. 


















Chapter XXII 
EXTREME UNCTION 

A Sacrament Little Understood By Non-Catholies 

One of the sacraments which is but little understood by . 
those outside the Catholic Church is Extreme Unction, as the 
following incident would seem to indicate. Some years ago I 
listened to an exposition of the Catholic religion to a large 
"•audience in Hyde Park, London, by Mr. Francis Sheed, a 
leader in the work of the Catholic Evidence Guild in Eng¬ 
land. After the lecture, questions concerning any phase of 
the Catholic religion were invited. Whereupon one man in 
the crowd of some five hundred spoke up: “I read in the 
iiewspaper4hat a .Catholic priest gave Extreme Unction to a 
sick lady and that she died after receiving it. How can you 
justify such cruelty on the part of your priests?” “What do 
you think the priest’'did when he administered Extreme 
Unction?” inquired Mr. Sheed. “Well,” replied the question¬ 
er, “I judged from the fact that it was extreme and that the 
lady died after getting it, that it must have been kind of a 
pummeling of beating.” v 

while probably few non-Catholics in America would 
gUess Extreme Unction to be any kind of a beating, it is 
equally probable that exceedingly few of them understand' 
what it reallv is. Let us then consider the nature of this sac¬ 
rament, its. purpose, and its establishment by Jesus Christ. 

Extreme Unction is a sacrament in which the sick by 
the anointing with holy oil and the prayers of the priest, re¬ 
ceive spiritual aid and even physical invigoration when such 
is conducive to their salvation.' This unction is called; Ex¬ 
treme, because it is administered to persons Who are in ex¬ 
treme Or grave danger of death, and is usually the last or the 
holy anointings administered by the Church., The first 
anointing is received in Baptism, and the second in Con¬ 
firmation. 
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The Apostle, St. James, refers to this sacrament: “Is any 
man sick among you; let him bring in the priests of the 
Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil 
in the name of the Lord, and the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick man; and the Lord shall raise him up; and if he be 
in sins, they shall be forgiven him.” 1 In these words St. 
James describes the essential characteristics of a sacrament. 
The anointing with oil and the prayer of the priest consti¬ 
tutes the visible sign which confers upon the soul the sanc¬ 
tifying grace causing the remission of sin. 

Testimony of the Fathers 

The Fathers of the early Church make numerous allu¬ 
sions to this sacrament. Thus Origen (185-255) speaks of it 
as a complement of Penance in his homily on Leviticus, say¬ 
ing: “There is also a remission of sins through penitence* 
when the sinner. . . is not ashamed to declare his sin to the 
Priest of the Lord, and to seek a remedy. . . wherein that 
also is fulfilled which the Apostle James saith: *But if any 
be sick among you, let him call in the Priests of the Church, 
and let them impose hands on him, anointing him . with oil 
in the name of the Lord.”* 


In his treatise on the Priesthood 8 St. John Chrysostom 
draws a comparison between the power of priests and that 
of parents. “Our parents beget us into this life,” he writes, 
“and the priests unto the other. Parents, moreover, can 
neither ward off bodily death from us, nor repulse impending 
disease. But priests often-heal the soul when it is sick and 
about to perish, rendering milder the punishment of some 
and preventing others' altogether from falling; and doing 
this not by teaching only* but by the aid of prayer. And not 
only when they regenerate us (Baptism) do they pardon our 
sins, but they" also have power to forgive sins committed 
afterwards: for St, James says: *Is any one sick amdng 
you/” etc. Since Extreme Unction remits sin, it must 
have , been instituted not by stiie Church but by Christ who 
alone can confer sanctifying grace. 

In a letter written in 416 to Decentius, Bishop olGubbiot 
Pope Innocent I cites the words of St. James to prove that 


*James 5:14-15. 
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Extreme Unction is a sacrament on a par with Penance and 
the Eucharist. He further states that while the oil is to be 
blessed solely by the Bishop, the sacrament can be admin¬ 
istered by either priests or bishops, and that it remits sin. 

The Liturgy Bears Witness 

The Sacramentary of Serapeon, Bishop of Thmuis in 
Egypt, was written in the first quarter of t^e fourth cen¬ 
tury. In this liturgical ritual there is found a sprayer for the 
blessing of the oil of the sick, which shows that Extreme 
Unction was administered in those early days as in our own 
for its healing effect upon both soul and body. It reads as 
follows:—“We invoke Thee. . . Father of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and we pray that Thou wilt send a healing power of . 
the Only-Begotten from heaven upon this oil, that it may be¬ 
come for those anointed. . . a casting out of every disease, 
an antidote against every demon. . . good grace and the 
remission of sins, a medicine of life and safety, health and 
integrity of soul, body and spirit, a perfect strengthening.” 

In the .West the Gelasian Sacramentary (735) and the 
Gregqrian Sacramentary (795) both contain prayers for the 
blessing of the oil of the sick They beseech God not only 
“to heal all the sick person's ills, but to have mercy on all his 
iniquities; that he may feel Thy medicine not only in his body 
but also in his soul.” These liturgical rituals of both East 
and West afford an authentic insight into the teaching and 
practice of the early Church. For the prayers 6f the Church 

/ constitute an unfailing index of her belief. 

It should be noted that the Greek Church which sep¬ 
arated from the Roman Catholic Church in the 7 ninth cen¬ 
tury is equally insistent upon the sacramental character of 
Extreme Unction, in its profession of faith, jt states: “The 
seventh Sacrament is Extreme Unction, prescribed by Christ ; 
for, after He had begun to send His disciples two and two, 
they anointed and healed many, which unction the Church 
has since, maintained- by pious usage, as we learn fromjfch© 
Epistle of St. James: ‘Is any man flick among you/ etc. The. 
fruits proper to this Sacrament,, as St. James declares, arq,, 
the remission Of sins, health of soul, strength’—-in fine, Of, 

l Dictionnaire d*Arch naologie ct Lifcurgie, ▼. 1032. 1 I 
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body. But though it does not always produce this last result, 
it always, at least, restores the soul to a better state by the 
forgiveness of sins." All the other Oriental churches, some 
of which separated from Rome as far back as the fifth cen¬ 
tury, likewise list Extreme Unction among their seven sac¬ 
raments. Does not such identity of doctrine, proclaimed for 
so many centuries by churches widely separated, offer unmis¬ 
takable evidence of its apostolic origin ? Is it not Convincing 
proof that this sacrament was instituted by no other than by 
Jesus Christ, the divine Founder of the Christian religion? 

Effects of Sacrament 

This sacrament is administered to the sick man by > 
anointing his eyes, ears, nose, mouth, hands,and feet with 
Olive oil blessed by the bishop, while the priest says: 
“Through this holy unction and His most tender mercy, may 
the 1 Lord pardon thee whatever faults thoU ,hast committed 
by sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch and walking." If death, 
be imminent, arid there is no time for all the anointings, one 
on the forehead will suffice with the words: “By this holy 
unction may the Lord pardon thee whatever faults thou hast, 
committed." The sacrament is administered orily\ to those 
who are dangerously ill, and is never given to soldiers going 
to battle or to criminals about to be executed. • 

The chief effects of the sacrament, as enumerated by the 
Council of Trent, are the conferring of grace, the remission 
of sins, and the alleviation of the sick. “This effect/’ declares 
the, Council, “is the grace of the Holy Ghost, whose unction 
blots out sins, if any remain to be expiated, and the conse¬ 
quences o| sin, and alleviates and strengthens the soul of the 
sick person, by exciting in him a great confidence in the 
Divine mercy, sustained by which he bears more lightly the 
troubles and, sufferings Of disease, and more easily resists 
temptations. . . and sometimes, when it is expedient for his 
soul's salvation, recovers bodily health." • .* 

The conferring of the grace of fortitude is its,primary 
effect, its secondary effect is the remission of sin. Being a 
sacrament of the living, it supposes: the recipient to befree' 1 
from mortal sin. But if the sick man be in grievous sin, is 
inable to confess them, and has only imperfect sorrow for ! 
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This sacrament should not be deferred until the last 
moment when the patient is unconscious. It should be ad¬ 
ministered while the patient is conscious and able to unite 
his prayers with those of the priest. The conferring of this 
sacrament does not necessarily indicate that the person is 
about to die. It should be remembered that one of its pur- j 
poses is to assist the patient to recover his health. If we do 
not hesitate to call in the physician to minister to the needs 
of the body, why should we hesitate to call in the priest who 
ministers to the needs of both body and soul? “For surely a 
spiritual medicine,” says Cardinal Gibbons, “which di¬ 
minishes the terrors of death, comforts the dying Christian, 
fortifies the soul in its final struggle, and purifies it for its 
passage from .time to eternity, should be gratefully and 
eagerly made use of ^especially when prescribed by an in¬ 
spired Physician.” 

There is a touching picture which the levangelist, St. 
John draws for us of a scene which occurred on the hillsides 
of Galilee. With His disciples the Master has just come from 
Judea into Galilee when he is met by a certain ruler. He is a 
high officer of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. His heart 
is torn with grief, for his son lies at home in Capharnaum 
at the point of death. Though not one of the followers of the 
Saviour, he has heard of the wonderful cutes He has wrought 
in Judea and Samaria, healing the sick, restoring sight to 
the blind, hearing to the deaf, cleansing the leper, curing the 
halt and^the lame. Stranger that he is, his paternal solicitude 
for his dying son thrusts him into the Master’s presence, as 
he cries out in words of poignant yearning: “Lord, come 
down before that my son die.” How tenderly Jesus turns to 
him with the consoling words: “Go thy way, thy son liveth, 

With the haunting melody of the Master’s mercy rever¬ 
berating in the memory of the race, mankind has for nineteen 
centuries turned its wistful eyes to the Saviour, and at 
imminence of death has reechoed the age old: cry of the rine 
of ancient Galilee: “Lord, come down before that my 
die ” For nineteeii hundred years the Master has been 
wering that cry by soothing the feverish brow of the sic* ano 
riving strength and courage to the dying in the sacrament m 
Extreme Unction. It is the divinely established means fa 
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“ d * uccour of the Saviour to the 

Robbing Death of Its Sting 

.. M . ai ? y years . &g0 1 had occasion to assist a pastor up In 
iTTT £ Pen “ylvMia during the Christmas 
®' ,' s ° n, r ^f ter th ® Mass on Christmas morning a sick call 

U ?L the elderly paator - 14 t00k me to a 
little cottage where a father lay dying. For twenty-five years 

■he hadI labored in the black pits of the mines, and as some- 

hS ” r 1ad ? n with * he fine dust of the coal 

? ad h - IS “ ngs 30 that he was dying from what is 

known as miner s consumption." The face was haggard and 
drawn with suffering. In hie deep-set eyes one saw a lookrf 
sadness tmgeii with latent rebellion against his lot One 
heard the merry jmgle of sleigh bells outside, the cheery 
echom;;' of Christmas carols, spreading their message of 
Yuietide joy and gladness far and wide. Through the window 
one saw the people passing by, with their arms loaded with 
Christmas presents, greeting one another with a “Merry 
Christmas.” 

“Father,” he said, “it doesn’t seem that I’m getting a 

e l ll -? re T. dC l' • 0the ” are happy with their Christmas joy 
while I m being pulled down to the grave with this hacking 
cough, m my chest." I spoke to him as best I could of the 
mercy and the love of God and of His ability to compensate 
for the inequalities of happiness here. Then I relied upon 
the Sacraments to accomplish that for which my words were 
all too feeble. After hearing his confession and giving him 
the Holy Viatictfm, I anointed him with the holy oils and 
gave him the last blessing* While imparting the blessing 
and having him/repeat after me the words: “Lord here 
burn, here cut, but spare toe for eternity,” I noticed that 
* new fervor crept into his voice, and a look of peace and 
serenity softened the hard lihes of his face. 

As I was about to go, he clasped toy hand with a rugged 
tenderness. “Father,” he said, pointing to the people out- 
side hurrying to t£e Church, “they are going to see the 
Christmas cnb on the altar,, aren’t they? .But soon I mav be 
able to see the Christ Chid HimSelf.” Only the finger of 
God extended througb the sacratoent of the anointing could 
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affect a transformationas touching as it was inspiring. Only 
the life-giving grace of the sacraments that tap the infinite 
treasury of the divine exchequer could infuse such a trans¬ 
muting sweetness into the angry hearts and rebellious souls 
of men. 

The devastating hand of death comes to ravage every 
fireside and to snuff at last the breath from every mortal. 
But death is robbed of its sting and the grave of ite victory 
by this great sacrament of the unction, which infuses the 
divine strength into the dying children of men. It comes with 
its unfailing reenforcement at the greatest crisis in human 
life. The sacrament of Extreme Unction is the stretching 
forth of the hand of God from the -regions of tfce other world 
across the desert of time . and . space, seeking to clasp our 
weary hand in His to guide us gently and sweetly up out ol 
the valley of darkness and death to the beautiful sun-kissed 
mountain peaks of the everlasting and eternal day. 

Discussion Aids 

Define Extreme Unction. Wh % Extreme? Where do we 
find it mentioned in the New Testament? Give the testimony 
of some of the early Fathers, on Extreme Unction; of the 
Liturgy. When may Extreme Unction not be administered 
even though there is danger of death? What are the effects 
of this sacrament? 

Practices: 

Always have on . hand the articles necessary for a 
priest’s visit in case of serious illness, and have the table 
prepared for his call. 

Send for a priest if possible while the patient is still con- 

gclous. # 

If you Witness an accident make it your business tgj 
summon a priest if the injured person is a Catholic. 


Part IV 

THE CHURCH AND MARRIAGE 
Guidance in the Quest for Happiness 













Chapter XXIH 

IS THE CHURCH WOMAN’S ENEMY? 

Marriage and the “Newer Freedom ” for Women 

“The Catholic Church is reactionary. She stands in the 
way of complete emancipation of womanhood. She opposes 
companionate marriage, trial marriage and divorce. She 
insists upon the old doctrine of the sanctity of conjugal vows 
and the indissolubility of the marriage tie. Upon her rests so 
heavily the dead hand of the past as to crush out N Ad recep¬ 
tivity to the stirrings of modern thought. 

“Before the eyes of womanhood there looms up a new 
world of freedom, while the Church still chains them to "the 
conventions of an outmoded past Her views on marriage 
are old-fashioned and out of step with the progressive temper 
of to-day. Her stand against divorce under all circumstances 
bars the way to happiness for multitudes who discover only 
after marriage that they are mismated. In short the Church 
is not the friend but the enemy of womanhood in this modern 
day.” 

These were the words that fell, from the lips of an advo¬ 
cate of the So-called “newer freedom” for women. Dis¬ 
gruntled over the unmodified stand of the Church against 
divorce and remarriage, she regarded it as placing a barrier 
to her finding happiness in another marriage. As she 
blurted out her philippic to her pastor, a gained expression 
came over his venerable countenance/ He had not forgotten 
all the history he had read. As the bitter words, “The 
Church is not tjie friend but the enemy of womanhood,” 
echoed in his ears, a far-away look came into his eyes. The 
walls of the rectory seemed to fade away. In their place 
there come a series of other and different scenes. 

* . • «. 

Clement VII Defends Catherine 

It is a room on Hampton Courts, the Summer home of 
Henry VHI, along the Thames in England, on a late October 
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day in 1527. Among the maids-in-waiting to the' Queen, 
Catherine of Aragon, Henry spies a new face. It is the 
pretty face of Anne Boleyn. Those thick, sensuous lips, 
those lustful eyes that follow her, tell of the secret design 
already forming in his brain. He has already had his in¬ 
trigue with her older sister Mary. But Anne refuses his 
advances unless she be the acknowledged Queen, seated be¬ 
side him on the royal throne. To satisfy that lustful passion, 

• Henry casts aside his faithful, wife, Catherine, and pounds on 
the doors of the Papacy with the imperious demand: “Give 
me a divorce from Catherine that I may marry Anne Boleyn. 
If you dare refuse, I will not only leave the Church, but 111 
pull all England with me.” 

Clement VII knew full well that it was no idle threat. 
On the one side stood arrayed the King, the lords' and nobles, 
the house of Parliament, the sycophantic Wolsey and Crom¬ 
well, in fact, all the powers of imperial England. On the 
other side stood, deserted and alone, the weeping figure of 
Catherine. But the low sobbing of Catherine was heard above - 
the thunders ol the King. True to his divine office, the Vicar 
of Christ stood by the defenseless Catherine* and to the inso¬ 
lent challenge of the King flung the answer: “Not for you, 
nor for the whole of England, will I violate that divine com¬ 
mand: ‘What therefore God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder/ Catherine remains thy lawful wife until God’s 
angels lower upon thee the final curtain of death. 

. By force Henry pulled nearly the. whole of England 
into his apostasy, setting up a- church of his own and con¬ 
stituting himself the supreme spiritual head. Clement, how¬ 
ever, old and venerable though he was, wavered not f on an 
instant but stood like a rock of adamant in defense of Cath¬ 
erine, . Single-handed find alone, among • all the voices of 
Europe and all the powers of Christendom, the vicar of. 
Christ stopd pleading the cause Of weak ^apd defenseless 
womanhood, cast aside by the whimsical lusts and the cruel 
passions of man. v , ; 

. * ■ * ■ %■_ r ' ■ 

t . Piiislvii vs. Ntypolpori 

* The slanting nays pf the setting sun are gilding with 
golden hues the $win spires of the great Cathedral of Notre 
Dame in Pari* itowil below in the Champs Elyseea throng! 
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of people are making merry. It is the eve of the coronation of 
the great Napoleon. In his chamber at the Tuilenes, Pius 
VII, forced by the Emperor to Paris, is kneeling m prayer. A 
gentle knock is heard at the door. Calling, Come m, he 
rises. Josephine, weeping bitterly, enters and falls at his 
feet. “Holy Father,” she whispers, “our marriage has never 
been blessed by the Church.” 

Instantly Pius’VII summoned Napoleon and bade him 
have his marriage ratified according to the laws of God and 
of His Church. Bonaparte demurred. Then that aged Pon¬ 
tiff, broken by years of persecution and * injustice, thin, 
feeble, and emaciated, looked into the face of tbe conqueror 
of Europe. The eyes of Pius VII flashed fire, *nd straight¬ 
ening himself up, he said to the man who ^ ad , ch . aI1 ^ 
map i of Europe, the Marshall who was still flushed with the 
victories of Marengo and Austerlitz-*—that feeble and, ema¬ 
ciated old man hurled into the face of the most powerful and 
arrogant ruler of all Europe the fearless ultimatum: Either 
you marry Josephine before sun sets in yonder 9^y> ^ 
by the tiara that I wear and the sceptre that I ®™* 11 

refuse to crown you tomorrow in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame as the Empei-of of France.” , ■ ; ! 

Before the last rays of the setting pi feded from the. 

• skies above the purple waters of the Seine, 
by the side of Josephine to receive from Cardinal Feseh tho 
sacrament wWl is both the shield Of woma^ood ani the- 
protection of the Christian home. Once again <*&**&« 
XL 0 f the Vicar of Christ, stood put single-handed and 

SoiM^against thempst powerful potentate in ail Europe 1*3 
defense of weSk and helpless womanhood. 


Ingeburga Appeals to Rome 
The curtain of the’centuries is raised. It is an August' 
dav in 1193 at Amiens, France. Wm stately c^emons; pd 
amid the rejoicing, of the people, Philip II is piloting his 
dSithless troth to his queenly bride, the daughterof Valde- 
mar I, King of Denmark. In the presence of William of 
Champagne, the Archbishop of Beims, before the alter of the . 
Tord Philip promises to take Ingeburga for his lawful wife, 
KvewdtohSd; from this day forward, for better or for 
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worse, for richer or for poorer, in sickness and in health, 
until death do them part. 

The Very day after the wedding, however, his fancy 
changes. The lovely queen, who had left the royal palace in 
Denmark to come at his invitation and live as his queen in a 
strange land among a people speaking an alien tongue, he 
wishes to cast ruthlessly aside. He summons the Council of 
Compiegne and demands a declaration of nullity of his mar¬ 
riage. The assembly of complaisant barons and bishops 
accedes to his'demand. Philip, triumphant/marries his new 
inamorata, Agnes de Meran. The queen is imprisoned in the 
chateau at Etampes. Deserted and alone, far from her fath¬ 
er’s home, Ihgeburga finds herself without a single powerful 
friend in all France. 

In this crisis she turns instinctively toward Rome. In 
her broken French, she cries, “I appeal from the verdict of 
the Council of Compiegne to the Vicar of Christ, the Pro¬ 
tector of defenseless womanhood everywhere.” That cry of 
Ihgeburga from her prison at Etampes was heard across the 
Alps by the sentinel on the watchtowers of the Vatican. With¬ 
out a moment’s hesitation, Pope Innocent III threw himself 
into the unequal struggle on the side of truth and justice and 
Ih'defense of the rights of womanhood. Into the face of the 
lustful monarch, the Pontiff flung the fearless ultimatum: 
“Either you respect your sworn vow of .deathless fidelity and 
restore Ihgeburga to her rightful place beside you on the 
royal throne, or I, as the Vicar of Christ, shall cut you off as 
one unworthy of membership in the Church of the living 
God” ' ■ 

Philip demurred. True to his word, the Pontiff prompt¬ 
ly excommunicated the king. When he still refused, Innocent 
III brought into action his most powerful spiritual weapon 
* apd place?" all prance under interdict. Until nine months 
later, when Philip feigned reconciliation with Ingeburga, 
fiats* before the papal legate, Octavian, and then before toe 
i&ttpcu’ of Coit ions, not a single Mass was permitted to be 
celebrated in all France. As a protest against the injustice 
done to her and to redress her wrongs, toe Pontiff took this 
desperate step^ It served to arouse the conscience of toe n&> 
gun against toecrpel Injustice of toe king. 
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This the Pontiff did in defense of the rights of a single 
woman, a stranger in an alien land, helpless and alone, 
weeping in her prison at Etampes. At last, after fifteen; 
years of struggle with the stubborn and lustful monarch, 
victory crowned the efforts of the Pontiff. Ingeburga was 
restored to her rightful place as Queen on the royal throne of 
France. 

Once again, the Church, in the person of the Vicar of 
Christ, stands out before the eyes of the world as the soli¬ 
tary/fearless champion of the rights of womanhood. Once 
again the Church emerges triumphant in her struggle with 
the lustful kings, the most powerful in all. Europe, who 
sought to trample under foot the rights, the dignity, and the 
honor of ^womanhood. That was not merely Catherine of 
Aragon kneeling at the feel! of Clement VII, nor Josephine 
de- Beauharnais at the feet of, Pius VII,-nor Ingeburga at the 1 
feet of Innodent III. They are but the symbols of womanhood 
everywhere. It was womanhood-in all the ages and ;in all the 
countries, of Christendom kneeling at the feet of Christ’s. 
Vicar, deceiving protection from the passions and the Jewd- / 
ness of men. 

* * • 

• ;% { 

The kindly old pastor came back with a start from his his^ 
torical reminiscingi “The Church, the enemy of wpman?’ ^ 
he queried of his visitor. “Why,” he continued, “all that sepr ' 
arates woman from the menial position she occupied Uind?r 
paganism as a chattel ministering to the passions of man 1 s 
the influence of the Christian Church. The one. institution : n 
a world of change which has unceasingly championed the, 
rights of womanhood is the Church founded by Jesus Christ. 

To that Church woman is indebted for the unique dignity and 
reverence she enjoys throughout Christendom today. No one : 
Can charge the Church with indifference to the rights and toe 
happiness of womanhood without being blind to the most 
obvious lesson of history for the last two thousand years,’* 

M<iTlb<yr<mgh-Va/nderhilt % Case \ 

Aftyr reading, the histoiplcal incidents just sketched. 
gome readers, particularly among our dear nori-CafMic , 
friends, m&y feel inclined to say: “That is all right for the , 
past. But how about today?, While the Church theorelacdly 
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forbids ditFbrce today, she practically allow* it by her system 
of annulments and dispensations. Look, for example, at her 
setting: aside the marriage of the Duke of Marlborough and 
Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt. 0 

The answer is: The Church has not swerved, either in 
theory or in practice, from her historic stand in support of 
Christas teaching concerning the absolute indissolubility of 
Christian marriage. It is true that the Church grants dis¬ 
pensations. But these are never from the natural or the 
divine law but only from those of her own making. Unlike 
the modern State, she never declares a valid marriage to be 
null and void. She merely declares, after careful investiga¬ 
tion, that a so-called marriage never actually occurred_-that 

it was invalid from the beginning. Much of the misunder¬ 
standing in the public mind concerning the Church’s dec¬ 
larations of nullity is due to an ignorance both of the facts 
in the case and of the Church’s laws regulating marriage. 
For, like the State, the Church has not one, but many laws 
designed to clarify and safeguard the marital contract 

Now what are the actual facts in the Marlborough-Van- 
derbilt case? Briefly these: The bride’s mother, the Duke of 
Marlborough, Mrs. 0. H. P. Belmont, Mrs. Jay and Mrs. 
Tiffany swore.before the Tribunal of the Rota, the Church’s 
Supremo Court for matrimonial cases in Rome, that the 
bride, ..Consueto Vanderbilt, had been coerced into the mar¬ 
riage and had never consented to it even afterwards. On the 
strength: of such sworn testimony, the Rota declared the 
marriage to have been null and void from the beginning. The 
Qhurch’s law on the subject is unmistakably clear: “A mar- 
itihge is invalid, if entered into because of violence or grave 
fears, inflicted unjustly and from without, to escape which 
•one is forced, to choose marriage.” 1 Surely no fair-minded 
P^eon. can criticize the Church for having rendered a de¬ 
cision - squared with both the law and the established 
facte in this particular case. 

Marconi-O’Brien 

_ Why was the Marconi-O’Brien marriage declared null? 

because of the powerful influences exercised by 
the parties concerned? Such ■ are tiii ■ Questions flrcQuantty 

108V. 
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asked by people whose knowledge of the case rests solely 
upon the reading of a newspaper item. Thefacts in the c^e 
are briefly these: The declaration of nullity was issued be¬ 
cause both parties made its dissolubility a requisite condition 
of their consent. On the grounds that some i 13 ^ ar y i ^8 ea t® 1 ® 
out badly, the mother of the bride refused at tost to permit 
her daughter to wed if the marriage were to be considered 
indissoluble. Mr. Marconi made an explicit agreement with 
the mother, the daughter, and the whole family, m which he 
stated that either party could apply for divorce, if at any 

time he or she saw fit. ' , 

Such a, reservation was in direct violation of toe 
Church’s law which states: “If either party or both by a 
positive act of the will exclude the mamageitself. . . or any 
essential property of marriage, the contract is invalid. 
Since indissolubility is an essential property of ^aarriage^it 
is evident that the marriage was null android from the be¬ 
ginning. Such was the only decision the Rota could give m 

the light of the facts and the law in the case. , 

No Discrirnmation 

The Church does not have one law foif the rich and an¬ 
other for the poor, Nor is she swayed in her decisions by a^r 
consideration of wealth or influence. Wiftanmfog* |> 
the facts in the case, she metes out 

king and peasant alike. Before her judicial tabunals the 
ragged pauper is the equal of £he millionaire. When ti»t in¬ 
fluential nobleman of France, Count Bom de CasteUMe, 
sought an annulment of his marriage to the wealthy Ameri¬ 
can! Anna Gould, the Bota, after 1tote hearings of the ease, 

returned a final and irrevocable ‘No. . . 

To the rich and powerful who seek annulments notwaiv 
ranted by the realities of thecase, the Church rtpUes tod^r m 
tiie same mahnei in which Pius VII 

ouest for the invalidation of the marriage which Ins hfofljer 
Jerome had contracted with Miss Patterson of Baltamore. 
••Your Majesty will understand,” wrote the Pope, ^hat upon 
the information thus far received by us it is not in our PO^ey 
to pronounce a sentence of nullity. We cannot utter a judg¬ 
ment in opposition to the rules-of the Omreh, and we could 

' »Geaoe 198S, Me. •> 
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not, without laying aside those rules, decree the invalidity of 
a union which, according to. the Word of God, no human 
power can sunder.” 

With our courts tearing asunder the sacred ties of mar¬ 
riage, until one out of every six homes in our land is dis¬ 
rupted, far-seeing statesmen of every faith are beginning to 
recognize, in the Church's unswerving stand against divorce, 
the strongest influence for the preservation of the home and 
the stabilization of the social order. Conscious of the social 
tragedies and the heartaches which follow in the wake of 
broken- firesides, non-Catholics in America and throughout 
the whole of Christendom in increasing numbers will add 
their hearty endorsement to the word's of Pope Leo XIII in 
his Encyclical Arcanum . “It must be allowed,” he writes, 
“that the Catholic Church has been of the highest-service to 
the well-being of all peoples, by her constant defense of'the 
sanctity and perpetuity of marriage. • She deserves no small 
thanks for openly protesting against the civil laws which 
offended so grievously in this,matter a century ago. . . and 
for rejecting even in.the early ages the imperial laws in 
favor of divorce and putting away. And when the Roman 
Pontiffs withstood the most potent princes who sought with 
threats to obtain the Church's approval of their divorces, 
they fought not only for the safety of religion but for that 
of wbUization” 

r Few Annulments 


Hostile critics often picture the Roman Rota as granting 
annulments with so lavish a hand as to destroy at least in 
practice the permanence of the marital bond. They do not 
Mow with what painstaking care that tribunal investigates 
every case, nor the infrequency with which an annulment is 
granted. Thus, during a recent five year period, this court, 
which hears cases for the whole world, granted only 98 de¬ 
crees Of nullity, Compare this with the record in our own 
country, where approximately 150,000 divorces’ are granted 
ih a single year ! v * 1 

.. Gin any fair-minded person, in the light of the actual 
evidence, honestly s^y that the; Church's practice in regard to 
the safeguarding of the marriage bond does not Square with 
her teaching? Where is the coiirt, or institution, or tribunal 
Which guards with such ceaseless, vigilance the unity and the 
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permanence of the marriage contract? The Church not only 
believes in this teaching of Christ as an abstract ideal, but, 
more than that, she practices it. She weaves the golden 
thread of that glorious ideal- into the warp and woof of the 
daily life of her children spread throughout the world.. . 

In defending the sacredness and the enduring character 
of Christian marriage* the Church is championing the;sanc¬ 
tity of the home and particularly the rights and the happi¬ 
ness of woman. For the mother in the great majority of in¬ 
stances suffers the most from’the disruption of the home. 
Aging more rapidly than man, she usually finds it more 
difficult to contract a new alliance. Particularly is this true 
when she has offspring. With fewer opportunities for ena* 
ployment with which to support herself and her children, uhe 
is generally the greatest victim of the tragedy of a broken 
home. ■' •_ ‘. ,, 

A Contrast ' , . - 

If one wishes to gauge the influence of the Churches 
teaching concerning the rights of womanhood, he .should 
visit some of the Mohammedan, Brahmin, or Buddhist coun¬ 
tries where Christianity has scarcely penetrated. The* con*? 
trast between the status of woman in those lands .and in our 
Christian civilization he would find most striking. ,In sailing 
in the summer of 1925 up the Straits of the Dardanelles and 
across the sea of Marmora, the writer noticed down in the 
hold of the vessel a number of Turkish families, who were 
returning from Greece to .Constantinople. They lived, amid a 
squalor rarely found ih our Christian countries. 

In one corner there was a little group of six women and 
one man eating out of a single large bowl The faces of the 
women were veiled down to their mouths. Upon inquiry as 
to the relationship existing among the members of such an 
unusual combination, the writer was informed that tile wom¬ 
en were tiie six wives of the Turk. Squatted on the floor, 
ministering to their master like slaves, they presented a re¬ 
vealing picture of the condition of woman under paganism- 
a condition which' exists to a lauge extent still in hcm-Chris- 
tian lands* Let^the advocates of the so-called “newer free¬ 
dom” for woman compare her degraded status in such coun¬ 
ties where she is Still a serf doing the drudgery of her lord 
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and a plaything ministering to his lust, with the position of 
dignity and reverence which she enjoys in Christian coun¬ 
tries. 

/ Let the women who chafe under the law of Christ con¬ 
cerning the permanent unity of marriage visit the excavated 
. cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. In those old Roman 
homes dating from the pagan era, they will see the quarters 
set aside for the hetairai, the minor wives, upon whom the 
. head of the household frequently lavished the greatest luxury. 
Let them then decide if they would destroy the splitary lever 
which has gifted womanhood from the foul morass of pagan 
lechery to the position of honor and reverence which she en¬ 
joys today. That lever is the teaching of Christ—a teaching 
which His Church has held for nineteen centuries as a 
beacon light to guide the groping feet of mankind from the 
darkness of paganism to the refinement of Christian life and 
culture;. • / 

Mary’s Influence 


Supplementing the teaching of Christ, in elevating wom¬ 
an to, her new .dignity, has been the influence of that model 
of womanly virtue and beauty, the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
Mother of our Saviour. Mankind is influenced more by ideals 
than by ideas. Human hearts and minds are impressed more 
profoundly by concrete living exemplifications of virtue than 
i by its enunciation in abstract terms. Since the time of 
Christ,- Mary has been the model of virtue for the maiden, 
wife,; and mother. Alone among all our race, she unites in 
herself the twin glories of virginity and motherhood. Paint¬ 
ers and sculptors, poets and historians, have vied with one 
another in seeking to portray the charm of her virginal inno¬ 
cence and maternal love. ' 

From the time when as a helpless Babe, cradled in her 
arms; breathing the perfume of His breath into the roses of 
her cheeks, until the hour when He hung limp upon Cal¬ 
vary'S cross, Jesus paid to His mother the tribute of His 
honor, reverence and love. The Master's example has been " 
contagious, and mankind Has sought humbly to follow in His 
steps. Reverenced as the ideal among God's children, “our 
tainted nature's solitary "boast," as the non-Catholic~ poet, 
Wordsworth, styled her, Mary has elevated all womanhood to 
a new position of honnrand dignity in toe eyes of men. 


Beauty of Holiness 

The. superiority of the spiritual charm and beauty of 
Mary's character over any of the ideals influencing the art 
and thinking of ancient Greece is eloquently portrayed by 
. Frederick A. Stowe, who bears the testimony of scholars out-, 
side the fold. “No theme,” he writes, “has stirred to greater 
depths the passion of men than a mother’s love, yet cen¬ 
turies passed before the artists could even suggest the 
heights and depths of her devotion. The Greek ideal was 
Juno or Venus or Phryne. Out of white marble, the Greek , 
sculptor hewed images of Wondrous beauty and faultless 
form. His ideal was transmitted like frozen music. It ap¬ 
pealed to the sensuous and evoked the rapturous adulation 
of the heroic, but the Greek face was soulless. Aenpne, de- v 
serted on Ida’s mountain, weeping for her Paris, was all 
Greek poesy could give. It was not until Raphael painted his 
Madonna that the world was given its beautfiiil ideal of 
womanhood. Venus had a lover, but Mary brooded over her 
child. Venus reveled in a dying world ; Maty had a soul, and 
upon her brow settled the holiness of beauty and the beauty 
of holiness. No dryad on the mountain, no nereid in the 
laughing sea or Diana at the chase with quiver and boW 
could affect the queenly grace and divine wUrdenship Which 
was the charm of Mary. Her face was illuminated by An 
inner light unknown to Venus or Juno, and Mary survives to 
the latest generation as the gentlest name in history." 

In tracing the transformation in the moral status of 
woman wrought by Christianity, Cardinal Gibbons likewise 
stresses the influence of the ideal of the Virgin Mother. “The 
influence of Mary in the moral elevation of woman,” he 1 
points out, “can hardly be overestimated. She is the perfect" 
combination of all that is great and good and noble in pagan 
womanhood, With no alloy of degradation.” • • 

1 l ' A Rock of Gibraltar / v 

The enumeration of the thousand subtle ways, in which 
the ideal of the’ chaste beauty of Mary's character became 
indelibly stamped upon the intellect and heart and imagine* 4 
tiop of Christendom would fill many a volume. Suffice it to 
gay that second only to. the direct teachings of Christ on -the 
sanctity and indissolubility of marriage* has been the in- 




















fluence of the ideal of the chaste Mother of God in the eleva¬ 
tion and spiritual enfranchisement of womanhood throughout 
all Christendom/ 

Are we- not compelled, therefore, to say that those who 
picture the Church as closing the door to the "newer free* 
dom” for women and as placing a barrier to her happiness, by 
inaiating upon Christ's teaching concerning the sacredness of 
the family fireside and the permanence of the Christian home \ 
are not only shortsighted but are blind to tJie most obvious 
lessons of history? Does not the experience of humanity the 
world, over demonstrate that lasting happiness can never 
be secured by the violation of God's law? 

True, siren voices still whisper of forbidden fruit. WU1- 
o-the-wisps still beckon to new and untried paths. Ignes fahd 
still shed their deceptive gleams to lure the unwary traveler 
to the pitfalls and quicksands of the morass. But reflection 
and sober second thought wifi prompt woman not to ignore' 
the voices of, all human experience wariiing her that such 
paths lead but to misery and disaster. In the Catholic 
Church she will recognize her best and staunchest friend 
throughout the centuries. In clinging to that Church she will 
find a bulwark of protection from the lewdness and the lust 
of man, and a mighty Rock of Gibraltar against which the 
waves of human passion will beat—but beat forever in vain* 

Discussion Aids 

' ^ Tell the story of Pope Clement VIPs defence of the 
validity of the marriage of Catherine of Aragon and Henry 
VIH of England. Tell the story of Pope Pius VIPs defence 
of Josephine; of Pope Innocent Ill’s defence of Ingeburga. 
Show/from these examples how the Church is the protector of 
women. Explain nullity as it existed in the Marconi-O’Brien 
' case; in the Marlborough-Vanderbilt case. Show that Rome’s 
pronouncements of nullity have no connection with money 
payments. Give examples. Contrast the protected position 
of women under Christianity with the position of women 
under paganism. Explain how Mary, the ideal womah of all 
ages, Is the capstone in the teaching of Christ on the eleva¬ 
tion and spiritual enfranchisement of women, and the model 
for women of all ages. 

/ / ' 


Practices: . ' ‘ 

Use your influence whenever possible in behalf of the 
ideals of Christian marriage. 

Explain to non-Catholics the influence of the Blessed 
Virgin in elevating human society from the depths of 
paganism. 

. Renew your devotion to the Mother of God, saying daily 
at least one decade of the Rosary* 































Chapter XXIV 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 

The Church's Guidance in the Quest for Happiness 

. .Why do common sense and reason so often play such 
Inconspicuous roles in courtship in America? Why do so 
many young people view courtship in a spirit of levity and 
give such scant consideration to the factors essential for the- 
stability of their union and for their lifelong happiness? 
Granting that the heart plays the chief role, must reason be 
entirely suppressed? Cannot love receive guidance and help 
from practical common sense? 

These are questions which arise in the minds of pastors, 
parents and all our citizens interested in preserving the 
sanctity of the home, as they read each day the story of 
blighted romances, broken homes and families torn asunder. 
There is scarcely a block in our large cities that is without its 
fragments from the wreckage of a broken home. With the 
grim evidence of domestic tragedies on every side, is it not 
high time to call attention to the supreme importance of 
Using reason and common sense in the selection of a partner 
for life? 

Why are there so many separations and divorces? One 
of the' chief causes is because the couple discovers after 
marriage that they are mismated. When the dreamland of 
their honeymoon has yielded to the realities of a work-a-day 
eWorld, they begin to perceive what a blind man could have 
pointed out to them beforejTthat they have little in common. 
They are uncongenial in temperament and disposition, they 
differ in moral character and in religious outlook, they vary 
in culture and in tastes. The delicate bonds which spring 
from congeniality in these fields and remain intact, even after 
mere sentiment has largely shot its bolt, are lacking. Asso¬ 
ciation first loses its chahn, then its interest. Boredom sets in 
and finally yields to chafing and aversion. The divorce court 
haft new grist for its mills. 


Things Which Count 

' Why do not young people perceive these facts before 
it is too late? Why do so many of them make no honest 
effort to Explore beforehand those important qualities of 
mind and character without which any union rests only on 
the quicksands of capricious sentiment? A young man seeks 
to court a girl because of the texture and color of her skin, 
the radiance of her eyes, the contour of her face^and other 
superficial items. But character, disposition, intelligence, un¬ 
derstanding, sympathy and unselfishness are the things 
which count in making for the happinessof the home and the 
permanence of the union. ■ ' , 

While beauty and good looks aire not to be disparaged, 
the qualities of mind, heart and soul abovementioried are in¬ 
finitely more valuable. The delicate coloring of the skin 
changes, the beauty of the complexion vanishes, but character 
remains. It grows in strength and beauty and unselfishness 
with the passing of the years. The men who seeks to build 
the citadel of his conjugal happiness upon such gossamer 
threads as complexion and appearance, with scant attention 
to moral character and disposition, often finds Out later that 
he has neglected the important item of a solid foundation. 
True happiness is seldom found in a fool's paradise. 1 

The Church urges young people to select their helpmates 
for life with due regard to the- important requisites for a 
happy and enduring union. She warns them in advance that 
they will pay a heavy penalty for negligence, for impetuosity, 
for rashness in this matter. Before she admits candidates to 
the priesthood, she requires them to spend’long years in 
training and discipline, meditating all the while on the 
seriousness of the step they contemplate. Yet Holy Orders 
imposes no obligation of greater t duration than that imposed 
by matrimony. The consequences of both last until death; 
Why then shouid nOt candidates for matriinoxiy beatowat 
least a small measure of the care and consideration demanded 
of those who aspire to the sacred ministry? 

A Momentous Decision 

The simple truth, is that all the voices of earth’ and 
sky and heaven thunder in the ear of tha yoirng person con¬ 
templating marriage to make sure of the presence of those 
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qualities of mind and heart and soul which alone can guaran¬ 
tee lasting happiness for his union. While the heart may 
flutter with the wings of love, he should keep his feet on the 
solid ground of reality, listen to the voice of reasoh, and look 
carefully whither he is about to leap. In every domain of 
human life, the use of reason yields a rich premium, its 
neglect a heavy penalty. In no field, however, is the premium 
richer or the penalty heavier than in the choice of a partner 
for all the years of one’s life. 

Prudence suggests that before making so momentous a 
choice the advice of .parents and of other sensible persons of 
experience .should be sought. Before making an investment 
of consequence,^a prudent person will secure the counsel of 
other parties, better informed and more experienced than 
himself. While such counsel is by no means infallible, it at 
least greatly lessens the hazards involved. When a person is 
about to invest his whole life with its hopes of enduring hap- 
piness, why should he not at least consult wise and judicious 
counsellors about the momentous choice he is contemplating? 

The tendency of young people to confide in no one about 
their engagement, and to keep the whole affair a secret until 
after the marriage, closes the door to many helpful influences 
. which would at least lessen the danger of an obviously unwise 
choice. No'decision which a person is ever Called upon to 
make involves consequences of a more far-reaching character 
than that entailed in the selection of a helpmate for life. Does 
it not follow, therefore, that here above all other places, a 
young person Should exhaust all prudence and all the common 
sense he possesses to see that he does not make a fatal 
error ? \ : 

No Substitute for' Common Sense 
.j Older persons will recall the words of a ditty, popular 
a generation ago, but voicing the question in the minds of 
many in this day as well: 

“Will some one kindly tell me, 

; Will some One let' ine know, 

How I picked a lemon in the garden of love 
* Where J I thought only peaches grow?” * 

K the person, asking this question afterwards had only • 
consulted sensible friends beforehand,; he would have found 

’■■■■■ I , i ' 



an abundant answer to the queiy he asks now-r-all too late. 
Life knows of no adequate substitute for prudence and prac^ 

. tical common sense. 

Some of „my readers may feel inclined at this point to 
say: “Yes, what you say is. true. Young people should use 
prudence and reason in choosing a life partner. But are you 
not insisting at needless length upon so obvious a truism?” 
The fact is, however, that this truth, so readily admitted in . 
theory, is frequently ignored in practice. Thousands upon 
thousands of marriages occur each year and and shortly in 
the divorce courts. Why? Simply because young people insist 
upon throwing reason overboard, and Tefuse to consider toe 
factors indispensable for a stable union and enduring hap¬ 
piness. 

Why do bo many, lament afterwards: “If I had .only ' 
stopped to think! If I had listened to my reason instead, of 
hearkening only to the flutterings of my heart, I would have , 
perceived how blind and how foolish I was! Oh, if I were 
only free to make the choice over again, I would not be such a 
fool.”^ . ' 

What pastor has not heard the above refrain with toe 
tragic a frequency? Indeed, it is not too much to say that if - 
young pepole used prudence and common sense, consulted 
wise and judicious friends, explored the item of congeniality 
in matters other than sentiment, made sure of the character* 
disposition, reliability, religious outlook of the person in¬ 
volved, the vast majority of unfortunate marriages .ending in 
cfisaster^vould have been avoided. 

It is one thing to know a truth. It is a. different thing to 
practice it. It is narrated that in his old age St. John 
preached with great frequency the simple truth, “My little 
children, love one another.” When some of his hearers com¬ 
plained of the tiresome monotony of its continued repetition, 
the beloved disciple replied in effect: “Little else matters. 
For if you observe this precept, you will observe toe others 
as well." If St John were less charitable he could probably 
have replied: “I will continue to preach this truth until you 
begin to practice it” The Church never wearies of pointing 
out to hjer children the supreme importance ofexercising 
the greatest care in the selection of » partner for Ufa. 













Danger of Haste 

One of the dangers which the Church warns against is 
that of excessive haste. Her law requiring the proclamation 
of the banns on thr ee Sundays preceding the wedding serves 
as a brake against too precipitate action. Judges who pre¬ 
side at divorce courts have repeatedly voiced the Conviction 
that a large percentage of the cases appearing before them 
are traceable to excessive haste. A young man takes a sudden 
fancy to a girl. It is probably kindled by her complexion, 
her contour, or the radiance of her eyes. Infatuation, but not 
love, comes at first sight. A whirlwind courtship ends in a 
sudden elopement. They awake from the honeymoon to dis¬ 
cover they are as different from one another as day is from 
; night. The divorce court will not be idle long. 

As a result of their observations, jurists have fre- 
\ quently sounded the tocsin against precipitate speed in rush¬ 
ing into marriage. They have urged the enactment of laws 
requiring individuals to register their intention to wed, and 
then to wait for a certain length of time .before the marriage 
could occur. The idea is that in the required interval the ar- 
* dor of many mismated couples would cool down, and* allow 
them to see -each other with the eyes of reason, and not 
merely! through the rose-colored lens of inflamed emotions. 
The garish light of day reyeals a multitude of 'imperfections, 
'glaring and strident, but glossed Over by thfc magic of the 
.moonlight, calling forth dreams of high romance.? In the 
effort to stem the flood of such ill-considered unions, some 
slates have already enacted laws along The lines above sug¬ 
gested. ' 

In a class in sociology at Columbia University the late 
professor F. H. Giddings was recently pointing out the 
urgent need for some such brake upon the too precipitate 
Speed of couples willing to, act in /haste, only <to repent at 
leisure. \ Whereupon a Catholic student explained the 
•••' Church's law in regard to the proclamation of the banns. The 
J explanation evoked from Professor Giddings the following 
interesting observation: “Aside entirely from its. religious 
implications, I want to commend highly the social utility of 
1 guch a law. As a professor of sociology, I am convinced that 
if such a ldw were enacted in every state in the Union, /it 
’would enabled vast number of mismated couple^ to disco*®* 
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their uncongeniality before they rushed headlong into the 
marital contract only to clutter up the docket of the divorce 
court later on.” This law of the Church is therefore a safe¬ 
guard for marriage, not only in its sacramental character, 
but also as an institution that plays a vital role in the wel¬ 
fare of human society. 

Excessive Length 

While the Church warns against courtships of undue 
brevity, she likewise counsels against those of excessive 
length. No hard and fast rule can be laid down determining 
the exact length of courtship. In general it should be of 
sufficient duration to allow young people to know the char¬ 
acter and disposition of each other quite well. This can 
usually be done in a period ranging, from six months to a 
year. Being a period of stress and strain in many respects, 
courtship should not be* unduly protracted. Persons who 
keep company for many years are without the sustaining in¬ 
fluence of the sacrament of matrimony, and are exposed lo 
much danger. A courtship too long drawn out wears away L 
the glamour and leads many a promising romance to the 
rocks. / 

The function of»courtship is to enable 1 young people to 
know one another sufficiently well to embark together on 
life’s voyage. But where no such end is anticipated, court¬ 
ship has little or no meaning. Courtship may be compared to 
a porch, over which people walk to reach the door of the 
home. What would cine think of people who entered 1 Upton 
the porch and proceeded to remain there indefinitely, just as 
though they were unaware that ~it was not intended as the 
terminal, but merely as the entrance to the home proper? 
Similar is the state of those who, having,entered upon court- 
, ship, forget that it is not the end but merely the means to the 
end, merely the vestibule leading to the great sacrament. 

The following incident is related of the famous Ameri-' 
can humorist, Bill Nye. As a young man he called one Sun¬ 
day afternoon upon his lady friend to take her for a buggy 
ride. He waited in the parlor for what seemed to him a 
young eternity-r-probably a matter of an hour. At last the 
young lady appeared, groomed with meticulous nicety. She 
had just opened the door, preparatory to descending to the 
waiting surrey, when her eyes fell upon the lead and patient 
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horse. “What I” she exclaimed indignantly, “do yon expect 
me to ride behind such a skinny nag?” “But, my dear,” re¬ 
plied Bill Nye, “when I first arrived here this afternoon that 
was a fat horse.” 

Is It Fairf 

Young men at times draw out courtship to such unend¬ 
ing length, that the lady would be justified in paralleling the 
reflection of the American humorist by saying: “When you 
first began to keep company with me, I was a young girL 
Now I am almost a middle-aged woman.” The simple fact is 
that a grievous injustice can be done to the girl by monopoliz¬ 
ing hen attention for several years, depriving her of many 
other opportunities, and then when, her youthful charm has 
waned; walking out. It is neither chivalrous nor honorable; 
Neither is it fair nor just. When courtship is being pro¬ 
tracted to unseemly Isngth, the father of the girl should in¬ 
quire of the young man what his intentions are—and inci¬ 
dentally what is the reason for the long de}ay. 

In America we carry to extremes the idea that marriage 
is an affair that concerns only the two individuals involved. 
If parents are genuinely interested in the happiness of their 
daughter, why should they not manifest that solicitude in 
the honest anjl effective manner just mentioned? In the 
countries of Europe the parents take & touch more, active part 
in assisting their children in the forming of suitable unions. 
They view the matter with less sentiment, perhaps, but with 
touch more practical common .sense. The time has come in 
America, with its divorce rate mounting higher than any 
country in the civilized world except Japan, when parents 
and pastors must take an increasing interest in assisting 
young people in the successful solution of the most crucial 
problem lif^ presents to them—the choice of a helpmate for 
life. , 

In common with all mankind, young people are engaged 
in the endless quest far happiness. But happiness is not a 
private or a solitary affair. Suppose thatwe-say to an indi¬ 
vidual: “Here is a thousand dollars. Go and buy happiness 
for yourself alone. You must not seek it, however, in the 
friendship and love of other people;” We would be assigning 
to him an end, but would be forbidding him the only effective 
n reftwfl of achieving it* Why? Because haippiness is a social 
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affair. It is found in the esteem and friendship and love of 
others. Like the moon which shines by reflected light, happi¬ 
ness is found in the reflection of the sympathy, trust and 
affection of others. Wealth, knowledge and fame are no ade¬ 
quate substitutes for the latter, and hence cannot bring true 
happiness. 

The Light of Love 

Among the worst miseries of life is that of unrelieved 
loneliness. To go to one’s dwelling at evening, only to find 
it empty of any person interested in your struggles, rejoic¬ 
ing in your achievements, softening the sting of defeat with 
the balm of sympathy and understanding, is to live in a 
darkened chamber whither the sunshine of human comrade¬ 
ship and love scarcely penetrates. As other forms of life, 
when deprived of the sun’s rays, wither and die, so human 
life, robbed of the sunshine of love and sympathy, loses, its 
zest, its. enthusiasm and its vigor. Love is the radiance which 
brightens the world of human life with the sunshine -of happi- 
‘ ness. Francis William Bourdillon expressed . a profound 
truth when he wrote in lines of Simple beauty: 

“The night has a thousand eyes, 

And the day but one; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 

“The mind has a thousand eyes, 

And the heart but one; * 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When Tove is done.” 

Not, long ago a young man, receiving instruction in the 
Catholic faith, said to the writer: “Father, when the clock in 
our bank registered four o’clock, I was always at my wit’s 
end to devise ways of passing the two hours till dinner time. 
After I married and God blessed us with a little babe, I could 
scarcely wait for the clock to reach four, so anxious was I to 
get home to be with my wife and child. The.Church’s empha¬ 
sis upon the finding of happiness at the fireside of the home 
is well placed. I had sought happiness before,” he continued, 
“in the forms of entertainment-which engage the attention 
of single men, but now after I have tasted the great joys of 
conjugal love and fatherhood, I can truthfully say that I am 
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just beginning to live. Until a man has partaken, of these two 
great experiences, he doesn’t know the meaning or purpose 
of human life.” In these words every pastor of souls will per¬ 
ceive the refrain whispered in his ear times without number 
by young men and women who have hearkened to that divine 
voice calling them to life’s great adventure. 

A Divine Plan 

Love, courtship and marriage are so often treated in a 
spirit of levity, and are made the butt of so many jokes, that 
itis worth while to point out that they are part of a divine 
plan. This is made clear to us by the scene that is disclosed 
at the very dawn of human existence. After Almighty God 
had created the universe and all living things thereon, He 
placed man, the crowning glory of His creative power, in the 
Garden of Paradise, and gave to him dominion over all liv¬ 
ing creatures. 

• Sovereign of Paradise that he was, richer than any 
mortal man lh material wealth and in the chaste beauty of 
nature’s virgin landscape, there still remained, in spite of it 
Ml, a void and an emptiness that rented like a sombre pall 
upon his lonely heart. Then out of the heavens the voice of 
Almighty God is heard: “It is not good for man to.be alone: 
let us make him a help like unto himself.” 1 

/ i ' 

When Adam gazes upon the face of Eve, his eyes behold 
a new beauty and a loveliness which nothing in all the vast 
pageantry of nature can duplicate or rival. The emptines^ 
in his .heart vanishes. In its place he feels a new and a 
strange emotion never felt before. The prosaic coloring of 
the flowers is Suddenly transformed into a gorgeous pageant / 
of poetic beauty; the meaningless chirping of the birds is 
transmuted into a symphony of moving melody. Life takes 
on anew meaning, a fresh significance. He sees now for the 
first time the beauty , and the poetry and the romance of hu¬ 
man existence. 

Moved by a divine impulse, he plights his deathless 
troth to Eve. There under the white canopied stole of the 
virginal sty, in the morning of life, in the'presence of the 
prieSthOqd'bf nature, Adam goals his vow with the first Mss 
of love. With prophetic vision into the unwritten future, God 
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proclaims the law for all mankind: “Wherefore a mUn 
* shall leave father and motherland shMl cleave to his wife, 
and they shall be two in one flesh.” It is the great mystery 
of human love which makes two hearts beat as one. It is a 
sacred flame. For it is kindled by a spark from the eternal 
and uncreated love of God. 

A Safeguard / 

“It is not good for man to be alone.” How often the 
words of Almighty God, uttered at the dawn of the race’s his¬ 
tory, come back to the priest, as he sits for long hours in the 
tribunal of confession, listening to the sins' of men and 
women journeying alone over life’s highway. How vividly he 
comes to realize the meaning of that divine; admonition. 
fTo one can realize more clearly than the priest of God, to 
whom are unbosomed the secrets of hearts, the dangers, pit- 
falls, and tragedies that beset the path of the lonely traveler. 

God created a helpmate like unto himself to be a com¬ 
panion for man, a promoter of his happiness and a protec¬ 
tor of his virtue. The sacrament of matrimony is, therefore, 
i a great source of mutual consolation, as it is a great safe¬ 
guard for the virtue of both mem and women. That is why 
the confessor will often have occasion to point to the. sacra* 
ment of matrimony as an' invMuable spirituM prdphylactic 
and an important aid in the attainment of one’s eternal sal* 
vation. 

Aside entirely, however* from its spiritual succor, matr^ 
mony is ampng the most potent, influences^ in^the develop¬ 
ment of the human personality to its manifold perfections 
ayid in the promotion of human happiness. As the bud on the 
rose bush reaches its full epiphany only by opening its petals, 
shedding its perfumed fragrance on the passing zephyrs, and 
dying to itself in the full blown blush of its mature beauty, 
so human character is spiritualized and rendered beautiful 
and unselfish by losing itself in ministering to others. 

> Two Diverse Natures ' 

Fashioned by the Almighty hand as the complement to 
man’s incomplete nature. Woman has been endowed by God 
With that divine forgetfulness of self that finds its happiness 1 
in ministering to the happiness of man. She increases the joy 
of victory and softens the stihg of defeat. She is his inspire* 
tion ia success and his eomfortress in the dark hours of ad* 
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versity. From the time that Eve came to dispel the void and 
“ loneliness in the heart of Adam, to the time that Mary stood 
weeping at the foot of the Cross, when the Apostles them- 
• selves had fled, down to the present hour when womanhood 
embodies in richer measure the virtues of chastity and un¬ 
selfishness, woman has been the crowning glory, of God’s 
creative power. 

Out of the union of these diverse natures, man with his 
aggressive strength, woman with her tender sympathy, is 
born in the sacrament of matrimony the Christian home. It 
is the cornerstone of human society, a sanctuary of conjugal 
fidelity, before whose tabernacle there burns the vigil light of 
a deathless love. How carefully the Church rears about that 
sanctuary its loftiest fortifications and guards it against the 
invasion of a profane intruder. How the happiest-and the 
holiest of our memories cluster about the fireside of the 
home. 

A Million Dollars? 

If some wealthy philanthropist were to promise to be¬ 
stow upon a young man, upon reaching maturity, the gift of 
a million dollars, how delighted he would be! Yet Providence 
stands ready to confer upon every young man on reaching 
maturity an even greater gift. The reader may feel inclined 
to say: “Surely, that is an exaggeration, a figure of speech.”, 
Uet Us see. When Joseph Grogan had been working for three 
years after graduation from college, in spite of his boon com¬ 
panions, his parties and dances, he began to feel the shallow¬ 
ness and emptiness of it all. 

It was an echo of that primeval hunger that gnawed 
at the bosom of his first father, Adam, alone in the Garden 
of Eden, and that still reverberates in the breasts of all his 
progeny* He felt the need of an incentive to urge him on to 
greater success, some one to inspire him toward a loftier 
ideal* One day he revealed his discontent to the priest in 
confession. His confessor pointed to the sacrament of mat¬ 
rimony as the agency divinely established to fill that void in 
the hearts of men. He saw the sacrament now in a new light. 

In this serious quest, he passed over the social butterflies 
with their painted faces, tempting dress, and languishing 
eyes. “They’re all right,” joe said, “to while away an idle 
hour with, but they’re giddy and empty.” They begin to pall 
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pfter a while because they do not stir the deeper spiritual 
elements in man’s nature. They kindle no noble thoughts 
nor holy- resolves to fire the soul of man to higher things. For 
it is the subtle after-echo that tells the true value of com* 

* panionship. For a helpmate through life he wanted not mere 
gossamer, capricious as the changing winds. He w anted 
something more substantial to weather, not merely the 
gentle zephyrs of spring, but the storms of lifers winter as 

well. 

At last Joe found; her, a lovely Catholic girl, unselfish in 
disposition, with a moral character that caused him to think 
only noble thoughts and breathe holy resolves. When the* 
priest joined than in the deathless union of the-sacrament 
at a nuptial Mass, Joe and Mary tasted, the sweetest happi¬ 
ness that God grants to man in this vale of teara.° Then God 
blessed their union with that most wonderful at all his gifts, 
a little angel in human flesh. Joe understood now the ro¬ 
mance and the mystery of life. That little babe bound those 
hearts still more closely together in a blessed trinity of love. 
Mary was not only his wife now, but the'mother, of his^ child 
as well. He loved her with a love as strong as life itself. In 
that sanctuary of the home, a tabernacle of holy love, Joe 
came as near to that celestial paradise as earth can ^ver go. 

A God’s Perfect Gift - 

Then out of a 'dear’ skyi ■the sombre pall of a critical 
illness falls upon Mary. For days she hovers between life and 
death. Dazed, Joe watches at her bedside, night and day, 
praying with a fervor never known before. A tear steals into 

• his eye as with broken voice he prays: “Spare her, O God, 
and do anything Thou wilt with me instead. Go to Joe as he 
stands there and ask hint What he would take to part with the 
gift God had given to* Mm upon receiving the sacrament Of 

matrimony. ' 

Would Joe part with her for a million dollars, aye, 
for the Presidency of the United States? Not for all the 
gold in Solomon’s mines, not for the Presidency of Ifce United 
States, not for the glitter of kingly tomes, would Joe part 
with her, who was all that life meant to him. All these thn^s 
were but as dross witoouffhelove which gave to Hfe its 
meaning. God hearkened to Ms prayer, and in gr ntrag tW 
he gave Joe the most precious thing Sir human Me. 
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That is the gift which Almighty God stands ready to 
bestow upon every young man who proves himself worthy of 
the great sacrament of matrimony—the love of a good and 
virtuous girl. For the flame of love that burns in the bosom 
of sweethearts is kindled by no human hand, but by' a spark 
from the love that is eternal and divine. That is the gift 
which transformed the ennui of Eden into a garden of hap- 
. piness for Adam, and which still transmutes for all his prog¬ 
eny the toil of life into a labor of love. It is God’s perfect 
gift to man. When will young men come to learn that happi¬ 
ness is to be found not amid the crash of a jazz orchestra but 
at the fireside of the home? 

The sophistication of the twentieth century has not 
rendered superfluous or out-of-date the warning of the Most 
High, uttered at the dawn of human history: “It is not good 
for man to be alone.” That warning is of perennial timeliness 
to every generation of men, for it is based upon the unchang¬ 
ing hunger and the ceaseless questing of the human’ heart for 
love and happiness. ** 

Discussion Aids 

. Why is common sense so^important a factor in choosing 
a )ife'partner? What is to be said in comparing the prepara¬ 
tion for Holy Orders and for Matrimony ? Should advice of 
parents and other'advisers be sought by those preparing for 
marriage? Discuss the value of prudence of choice as a 
preventive of divorce. What danger is averted by the publi¬ 
cation of banns? What is to be said of unduly, long court¬ 
ships? With what danger and injustice are they beset? Dis¬ 
cuss love, courtship and marriage in the light of the divine 
plan. Discuss marriage as a mutual consolation, safeguard, 
and development of personality. Sum up the case for the 
use of prudence and common sense in courtship. 

Practices: 1 

Make courtship a prayerful affair, commending \ your- 
f selves to the special protection of the Blessed Mother and St. 
, Joseph, y ;■ 

Talk freely and seriously with parents or other capable 
advisers early in your friendship with the opposite sex. 

V Have a picture of the Holy Family in your home. 


Chapter XXV 

MARRIAGE: WHY INDISSOLUBLE? 

The Church Defends the Sanctity of the Family Fireside 

“Why does-the Catholic Church forbid divorce?” is a 
question frequently asked by our dear non-Catholic fellow 
citizens. Witnessing the spectacle of one out of every six 
marriages contracted in the United States ending in the di¬ 
vorce courts, our separated brethren often wonder why the 
N Church has never wavered in her historic stand against di¬ 
vorce. Their wonderment increases when they behold their 
own ministers officiating 1 at the marriages of persons who; 
have been married two and three times previously. 

In order to present the fundamental grounds for the 
Church’s unswerving opposition to. divorce it is necessary 
first of all to point out that the Church regards the union of 
two Christians, that is two baptized people, as constituting 
not only a civil contract but also a sacrament instituted by 
Christ. This conception immediately removes the marriage 
of Christians from the exclusive jurisdiction of the civil, 
authority and places it, at least in its religious aspect, Under - 
that of Christ and of His Church. It belongs, therefore,, to 
the religious authority to declare the conditions under Which' 
a sacrament may be validly received. 

Matrimony—A Sacrament 

One word then about the sacramental character of 
matrimony. In his letter to the Ephesians, St. Paul refers to 
marriage as “a great sacrament,” declaring that he speaks 
“in Christ and in the Church .” 1 St. Augustine, writing in 
the fourth century, reflects the universal belief of the infant 
Church, in his insistence upon its sacramental character. 'If 
is certain,” he writes, “that not fecundity only, the fruit of 
which consists of offspring, nor chastity only, whose bond is 1 
fidelity, but also that a Sacrament‘is recommended to be- 
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lievers in wedlock when the Apostle says, ‘Husbands love 
your wives, even as Christ also loved the- Church.’ Of this 
Sacrament the substance undoubtedly is that the man and 
the woman who are joined together in wedlock, should re¬ 
main inseparable as long as they live.” 1 

Further confirmation of the universal belief of the 
Christian Church up to the time of the Reformation in the 
sacramental character of matrimony is found in the creed of 
the churches of the East, such' as those df the Nestorians, 
Mpnophysites, Copts and Jacobites. Although separated 
from the Mother Church since the first five centuries, the ' 
rituals of these churches bear witness to their inclusion of 
ma-farrmnn y omong the seven sacraments. When the profess 
sors of ^Tubingen University in the sixteenth century sought 
to win the Greek Church to the creed of the reformers, the 
patriarch, Jeremias, indignantly scouted their sugges¬ 
tion that his church could ever be won to their doctrine of but 
two sacraments. Testifying to the unvarying belief of the 
Oriental Church in the seven sacraments, including matri¬ 
mony, he terminated their overtures with a scornful refusal- 
^XhuB eloquently do the‘voices of Christian tradition testify ' 
. to (the character <of matrimony. Hike all the 

other sacraments, it too was instituted by Christ. 

Let us now proceed to answer the question: Why does 
the Church forbid divorce? The answer is simple. Because 
Christ forbade vt. As the institution founded by our divine 
Saviour commanded to teach His doctrines, the Church 
could sanction divorce only by being faithless to the com¬ 
mand of Christ. To distinguish divorce from mere legal 
, separation, we s h»U use the term in - this discussion in the 
sense in which it is commonly understood by our non-Gath- 
dic as a severance of the marriage bond with the 

consequent freedon? of marrying again. 

Teaching of <Christ 


That our Lord forbade divorce is explicitly recorded 
by three Evangelists and is corroborated by St. Paul. When 
the Pharisees asked Christ: ;‘Ts it lawful for a 'mail to pat 
away his wife for every cause?” He answered them: “Have 
you not read, that He Who made man from the beginning. 

*J>e Nupfc. efc Concap., L, 10. p 
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made them male and female? For this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and 
they shall be two in one flesh. Therefore now they are not 
two, but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” When they persisted :“Why then 
did Moses command to give a bill of divorce, and to put 
away?” Christ replied: “Because Moses by reason of the 
hardness of your heart permitted you to put away your 
wives: but from the beginning it was not so. And I say to 
you, that whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be for 
fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery; 
and he that shall marry her that is put away, committeth 
adultery.” 1 t . 

No Exception 

The inference has been drawn by some of our dear non- 
'Catholic friends that when a wife has been guilty of adul¬ 
tery, her husband may not only put her away but may marry 
another. Such an inference, however,, is unfounded. For 
Christ declares without any limitation : “He that shall marry 
her that is put away, committeth adultery.” This can be true 
only on\the supposition that the previous marriage remained 
intact, even though the hflsband has separated from his wife 
becadse of her infidelity. Hence, the meaning of Christ’s 
answer to the Pharisees* is: In case of infidelity to her mar¬ 
riage vows, a husband may separate from his wife, but if he 
contracts a new marriage he himself becomes an adulterer. 

That such is the correct interpretation of our Saviour’s 
teaching is confirmed by St. Mark and St. Luke. St. Mark 
records it thus: “When his.disciples asked him concerning 
the same thing, He said to them: Whosoever shall put away 
his wife and marry another, committeth adultery against 
her. And if the wife shall put away her husband, and he 
married to another, she committeth adultery.” 2 - The state* 
ment of St. Luke is similarly comprehensive. Addressing the 
Pharisees, Christ said: “Every one that putterth away tyis 
wife* and marrieth another, committeth adultery.” 8 

From all these texts which refer directly to the remar¬ 
riage of separated parties, it is evident that Christ makes no 

*Matt. xix, 4-9. 

*Mark x, 10-12. . N 

>Ltrice xri, 18. 
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exception whatsoever. In the clearest and most absolute 
terms He declares that though separation is allowed for the 
grave reason mentioned, remarriage during the lifetime of 
the other party is never permitted, hut constitutes the sin of 
adultery. When Christ made the solemn and impressive 
proclamation, “What therefore God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder,” He made the marriage bond in¬ 
dissoluble henceforth by any human power. 

“Not /, But the Lord” 

To this teaching of Christ concerning the indissolubility 
of the matrimonial bond, St. Paul bears witness. Writing to 
- the Corinthians, he admonishes them that this doctrine is not 
of his invention but is the teaching of Christ Himself. “To v 
them that are married,” he writes, “not I but the Lord com- 
mandeth, that the wife depart not from her husband. And 
if she depart, that she remain unmarried, or be reconciled to 
her husband.” 1 

These words of the great Apostle of the Gentiles should 
be placed'conspicuously before the eyes of the American peo¬ 
ple today. For it must,be admitted that great nuknbers of 
people, even many calling themselves Christians, no longer 
regard marriage as indissoluble save by . death. They look 
upon it in much the . same light as any other civil contract 
. which is voidable at the option of the contracting parties. 
While it is easy to understand how such a view could be held 
, by non-Christians, it is difficult to understand how those who 
profess to adhere to the teachings of Christ can at the same 
time hold a view explicitly condemned by the Founder of the 1 
Christian religion. 

! Do/ they dpt need to have repeated to them today the 
warning words which St. Paul addressed to the Christian 
colony at Corinth nineteen centuries ago, “Not I but the Lord 
, commandeth”? The doctrine of tW absolute indissolubility 
of the bond of Christian marriage is not the invention of the 
Apostles, of the councils or pontiffs of the Church, or of any 
roan, but the plain unmistakable teaching of Jesus Christ 
^ HamselL Because the Catholic Church believes in Christ and 
seeks to honor and reverence Him, she holds today, ps she has 

dor* vii,10,11* ‘ V 
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held throughout the centuries, to His teaching concerning 
the sanctity and the permanence “of Christian marriage. To 
do otherwise would be to commit treason against her divine 
Founder. 

Purpose of Lav? 

What about the social benefits and the relief from domes¬ 
tic unhappiness alleged to result from divorce? To persona , 
who believe in the divinity of the Founder of the Christian 
faith, it must be apparent, that no teaching of, Christ could 
be detrimental to the welfare of society or to the enduring 
happiness of mankind. Like all the other laws of Christ, this 
one concerning the sanctity and the indissolubility of mar¬ 
riage has for its end the welfare of human society as a 
whole. , 

There are probably few, if any, laws ever framed, no “■ 
matter how wholesome and necessary for the general wel¬ 
fare, which have not pinched an individual here and there. 

It need not be denied that particular cases can be cited Where 
the innocent party in a marriage that turns out badly is 
called upon to make a great and even a heroic sacrifice,. Let 
it even Tbe admitted that a complete severance of the marriage 
bond with the consequent privilege of remarrying would be 
conducive to the happiness of an individual who is the inno¬ 
cent victim of such a marriage. Does this admission justify 
divorce? Not at all. 

In her solicitude for the happiness of all her children, 
the Church permits complete separation where circumstances 
require it. But if an exception were once allowed to Christ’s 
law against divorce, it would be but a short time before the 
law would be so riddled by exceptions as seriously to cripple 
the law and thus to impair the attainment of its purpose, the 
welfare of society as a whole. This is particularly true of a 
laW which seeks to guide into beneficent social channels the 
tumultuous passions of human nature. 

Fatai Entering Wedge 

If any one doubts the truth of the above observation let 1 
him look at the experience of oui; Protestant brethren. With¬ 
in the Christian fold, divorce was practically unknown until 
the Protestant Reformation. Substituting their own opinions 
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for the clear teaching of Christ as transmitted by the three 
Evangelists, by St. Paul and by the unbroken tradition of 
fifteen centuries, the founders of the principal Protestant 
denominations began by permitting divorce on the sole 
ground of adultery. It was the fatal entering wedge that was 
destined to pry apart millions of unions which Christ had 
forbade any man to put asunder. Under the pressure of 
man’s unbridled lust, the grounds for divorce began to be 
multiplied, until today they are so numerous as to permit 
people to sever the sacred tie for the slightest and silliest 
reasons. * 

Thus on the very day on which I write these lines, the 
newspapers of the country carry a story sent out by the Asso¬ 
ciated Press to this effect: In a city in California a woman 
has filed suit for divorce because her husband “diagrammed 
the wing formations of the football team he is coaching, on 
the fluffy biscuits I made for his breakfast.” This, she 
alleged, constituted “mental cruelty.” Hence, her petition for 
divorce. If the court follows the precedent in many states of 
granting divorces for the flimsiest and silliest reasons, the 
sensitive spouse will have received her divorce before these 
lines reach the printer’s ink. To such a degradation has sunk 
the sanctity of the most sacred vows ever plighted by hus¬ 
band and wife—the vows of deathless love and loyalty. 

Ministers in most of the Protestant denominations now 
unite persons, divorced three, four, or more times, in new 
marriages with no apparent recollection of the stern warn¬ 
ing of the divine Founder of Christianity: “What therefore 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” Thus is 
the teaching of Christ concerning the holiness and the per¬ 
manence of marriage torn into shreds arid tatters. The thou¬ 
sand grounds on which divorce is granted have practically 
annihilated in the churches of our separated brethren the 
law of Christ concerning the sanctity and the indissolubility 
of the marriage bond. 

Mistake of Reformers 

Hie experience of the Protestant churches in 'the 
matter offers, therefore, abundant testimony to the folly of 
making exceptions to the universal validity of the laws of 
Christ—especially when they are seeking to hold in leash to 
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passions of men. Inserting the opening wedge of a single 
exception to Christ’s law on marriage is like ingprfcing a 
slender blade through the dykes restraining the sea from 
flooding the lowlands of Holland. Under the battering of the - 
tumultuous seas, that slight crevice will expand until soon 
there will be pouring through Hie opening a roaring ava¬ 
lanche of ocean that will flood the land and spread death and 
destruction In Its wake. The Church stands as a sentinel 
upon the dyke of the sacrament of matrimony, instituted by 
Christ to promote the happiness and welfare of the race, 
and to hold in check the passions which, if unleashed , would 
spread ruin and disaster everywhere. 

In this connection it Should be pointed out that Mar¬ 
lin Luther, the father of the Protestant Reformation^ did 
most to destroy the Christian faith of the people in the 
unity and the permanence of marriage. He began by de¬ 
claring that “marriage is a mere worldly thing.” He 
encouraged divorces by announcing from his pulpit that 
after Ijhe example of the Assyrian king, every husband who 
was not satisfied with his spouse could substitute Esther for 
Vashti, and put the servant in place of the mistress. 1 Going 
even further, he sanctioned a plurality of wives. In a letter 
to the Chancellor of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, he wrote: 
“The Scriptures prevent me from forbidding any one to take 
several wives'at the same time. It is a commendable prac¬ 
tice but I would not be the first to introduce it among Chris¬ 
tians.” 

.Nor did he permit his teaching to remain mere theory. 
He reduced it to practice. Together with his fellow reform¬ 
ers, Meiancthon, Bucer, Lenning, Gorvinus and Wintfert, he 
authorized Philip, the Landgrave of Hesse, to take a 
wife when he was still living with the first by whom he fawf 
already eight children and from whom he had no intention of 
separa t i n g. Here one sees at work, set the very birth of Prot¬ 
estantism, those forces which have bran ceaselessly opera¬ 
tive within her numerous divisions^ and which under the 
stress of human passions have so twisted and distorted the 
great ideal proclaimed by Christ—the union of husband 
wife in a marriage indissoluble by any human power. 

ifiermoi; on Marriage, Wittenbejg, 1528. 















A Candid Avowal 


: That the practice of tearing Christian homes asunder 
through the institution of divorce is directly traceable to the 
teachings and the example of the reformers is now frankly 
acknowledged by our separated brethren. Thus the Protes¬ 
tant Bishop of Maine some years ago made the following 
candid avowal: “Laxity of opinion and teaching on the 
sacredness of the marriage bond and on the question of di¬ 
vorce originated among the Protestants of Continental 
Europe in the sixteenth century. It soon began to appear in 
the legislation of Protestant States on that continent, and 
nearly at the same time to affect the laws of New England. 
From that time to the present it has proceeded from one de- 
-gree to another in this country, until especially in New Eng-' 
land and in states most directly affected by New England 
opinions and usages, the Christian conception of the nature 
and obligations of the marriage bond finds scarcely any 
recognition in legislation or in the prevailing sentiment of 
the community.” 1 

It should be added, however, that the example has been 


quickly followed by the Western states. Today the divorce 
courts of Reno, Nevada, have achieved notoriety throughout 
the nation for the speed and facility with which they tear 
asunder for trivial reasons the sacred bond* of Christian 
marriage. 

■ . /; Growth of Divorce 

Let us now glance at the havoc wrought in the. domestic 
life of modern society by the wedge action of divorce. Three 
examples will suffice. In France divorce, which was a- com¬ 
paratively recent innovation, in 1910 disrupted over 7000 
homes. By 1913 the number had mounted to more than 
15 000-—an increase of more than 100%. The number is still 
increasing. In Germany in 1900 there were 81 divoices for 
each 100,000 existing marriages. But by 1914 this number 
had climbed to i43 for each 100,000 marriages—an increase 
of over 75 jb. -J. y „ / 

In our country the rate of increase is even more alarm¬ 
ing. From 1870'to 1900 the numfcler of divorces per 100,000’ 
inarried population jumped from 81 to 200-^an increase of 

" calling of « Christian Woomu* by Re\. MorganDix, 
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approximately 150*. Thirty^ 

rn a dmilTrS enl lnto the very marrow of modem 
civilization the wedge is penetrating deeper and deeper. ^ 
Entirely aside from religious considerations, i^y 
careful obsess 

[Su^and Mencken c— 

the agitation for companionate „ e i eme ntary 

religion or morality, bu ^Z Se ‘4rtSe ^t"mm. 
principles of human it dea troys 

panionate marriage scheme, ne wriiea * . ■ aure 0 f 

security and trust. Neither party can ever be.quite^umor 
ae other, and hence neither can give the other f^confi- 

dence. A normal man does not 0 f her as a 

her as a possible enemy; he marries her ttanlang in the 
, perpetual 1 friend If! therebe anychance **»£*■*«* 
i companionate scheme, then all that has neen va s 

S. Wise I. 

laws of marriage to malfe divorce^ r. are fon d 

place. public Welfare—First . • j 

ebuntry even at ^ nsk of tash^ The^m ^ ^ii,. 

in indmdi^ ia wi^ t ^, y h is tfiatbi W ° r 

pegs and ^ and ^ innocent vie-. 












818 . igg eater -of millions 

Christ calls upon such a one to be gibing to sacrifice 
fiisom sgfish interests for the larger welfare of society as 
atorhole. The.divine Master would have him remember that if 
ah o&ghim were made in his case, there could be no draw- 
jng of the line, and that in consequence the unity and per* 
man^nce ; of marriage would in a large measure be destroyed. 
• ^^dual should recognize that in such circumstances he 
is sailed upon to play the role of a self-sacrificing hero and to 
place the public weal above bis private interests. Such a one 
is no less worthy of the gratitude of his fellow countrymen 
t&m js the soldier who defends his country from the attack 
9* ™ enemy. Nor less worthy of the reward of Almighty 

Did not Christ and His Blessed Mother set us the ex- 
amjde of conforming to the law, even though in their cases 
th£*i« was no real need for the performance of the required* 
actions? Did not Christ as a little babe undergo the rite of 
^ramnasion as demanded by the Mosaic law, oven though 
there^was no real need for such purification in His case ? Did 
set Mary preeanthersflf at the Temple forty'days after the 
birth of Jeaus and suLmit to the rite of purification as re- 
«uird tor the Judaic Jaw, even though her virginity was not 
impaired hy motherhood? Thus did Christ andhis hles^d 
JHofha: aet an example to the Christians of all ages hyofc “ 
ing a law instead of claiming, as well they might that ex¬ 
ception he made In iheir cases. • 

* > 
An IlVustraMon ^ 

. m.v® t 5* is 1 P°! nt , is crucial - a “4 in the writer’s judgment 
? 8 “* e °»ly l^Kicsi grounds' on which one can appeal to the 
lnnoci nt viciam of mi unfortunate marriage to conform to a 

T* 1 ’ evea tho “2 h I* Pinches him indi- 
' pr ^ en t one final illustration. The Jaw of the 


v —,7 uy me penitent in con- 

instances can be cited where the 

i^or^qn would seem to be warranted 
becanseof umisualcircumstance& «««*« 

_ - *¥ ?£? ° f ? PP B0J1Br charged wgth a serious 
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Might he not say to himself: “By divulging a secret of the 
confessional to the civil authorities I can free a mail unjustly 
accused of a serious crime, and bring to punishment the real 
culprit. By so doing I would promote the cause of justice; 
Therefore in these unusual circumstances the law of the 
sebrecy of the confessional does not bind me.” No, indeed. 

He would be utterly wrong in so concluding. 

While it can be frankly admitted that, in that partic¬ 
ular case, justice would be promoted and a single individual 
would be better off, yet the harm that would be done by un¬ 
dermining the confidence of people in the inviolable ^sea? of 
the confessional would affect millions. It would in the long 
run wreak such damage to the public weal and the welfare 
of humanity in general as to outweigh a million times, the 
benefit accruing to a solitary individual by making his case 
an exception to the law. The case is precisely the same in 
regard to marriage. If the sworn vows of deathless fidelity 
plighted by bride and groom are to instill abiding trust,, their 
efficacy must not be crippled by the constituting of excep¬ 
tions which would undermine the confidence of mankind pi 
their universal validity and as a consequence jp the saered| 

ness and permanence of the marriage bond itself. 

A Fair Conclusion 

In the light of the abovementioned facts, the following 
conclusions seem fully warranted: In the Church s un-* 
swerving stand for the sanctity and indissolubility of mar¬ 
riage, our American democracy has its strongest bulwark and 
support. By preserving the home intact, the Church is not 
only safeguarding the foundations of orderly governmen 
blit she is also promoting the highest type of family life. S e 
is protecting the interests of husband, wife and children--- 
and their happiness as well. In teaching her children to sub¬ 
ordinate their private interests to the public weal, she is 
rendering an invaluable contribution to the development of 
the noblest typo of American citizenship. Her uncompro¬ 
mising stand in defense of the permanent unity of the family 
fireside merits the praise of all our citizens who place the 
welfare of their country and of society as a whole Above the 
satisfaction of their private whims." In the ears -of those 
- vTo would ask the Church to lower her lofty standard* in 
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regrnd to Christian marriage, and would riddle her law of 

fahssolnility with multitudinous exceptions, she would 

^ wor< *? ?£ ***** Apostle, St. Paul; "Not 

I but the Lord commandeth. 

Discussion'Aids 

_ What authority has the Church to legislate for her mem. 
bers in regard to marriage? How do you know that marriage 
is a sacrament? Why does the Church forbid divorce’ Prom 
what scriptural texts do we know that Christ forbad® 
divorce? What was St. Paul’s teaching to the Corinthians 
on the indissolubility of marriage? What relief does the 
Church grant in individual cases of extreme hardship in 
iirnage? Is separation with remarriage ever permitted? 
What errors m regard matrimony were made by the R f ! 
formers? What have been the results? Cite some eMstiS 
the increase of divorce. What is to be said of subSdina“ 
-Pgr selfish l interests, even in an unfortunate marriage to 
Sum U P ^e case for the indissolubility 

Practices: ' 

the sSy'ec^of marriage! ** youn * 

Seek opportunities of placing in the hands of people 
upon marriage pamphlets or books of instruction on 

Before marriage, or during marriage, iiray daily for the 
success of this "great sacrament” in your case. , 


i 1 'V"V, {W ^!V^^V;■ \■ ,v Vi^ 1 r< ■" h 

.'■'■'to,/ 


Chapter XXVI 

MARRIAGE: CATHOLIC OR MIXED? 

A Sore Spot m Protestant and Catholic Relations Frankly 

Discussed 

“Why does the Catholic Church forbid her members to 
many persons outside of her fold? In our country where 
religious tolerance is so necessary and should 1 » encouraged 
in every way possible, the ruling of your Church on this su 
ject is narrow-minded and apt to breed intolerance. K builcs 
up needless barriers between our. citizens. It isolates them 
into clannish groups, and prevents their free ^ssinnlalaon 
into a unified citizenry, so essential for the well-being of a 
country such as ours, which is composed of people of every 
race and of every faith.” ■ , 

Such was the view recently expressed to the writer 
by a non-Catholic friend. iHis words reflect a sentiment com¬ 
mon among our separated brethren. In proceehng to answer 
the- criticism, let u^ first assure our dear non-Catholic read¬ 
ers that we agree heartily with them upon the necessity UP - 
merely of tolerance* but even of friendliness and goodwill, 
throughout the whole vast domain of our common civic rel 
tionships. To discriminate against a person m bumness or 
politics simply because of a difference in religion mm race is / 
indeed Un-American.. We Catholics, who have 
the chief victims of su 6 h discrnmnation, will be the> last peo¬ 
ple in the world to defend bigotry m any of its 
Whether those forms be racial or religious 
J-ugly, un-American—and merit our unqualified condemns- 

tion ' Pushed Too Far 

The idea of tolerance, however, can be pusfced too far. 

It can be intruded ifi*o< dopaius where ithas 
Thus to the query, "Whatisthe sumof : 

Would expect the teacher to smile asbenignly and «i 
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friendly upon the response, “ninety-seven,” as upon the ans¬ 
wer, “five.” Why? Because truth has rights which error 
' does not possess. Tolerance does not mean that people can¬ 
not hold certain principles to be true and others to be false 
without being guilty of narrow-mindedness. 

Thus Catholics believe that the doctrines taught by 
Christ and promulgated by the Church which He founded are 
correct* They believe that all doctrines which contradict any¬ 
thing in the deposit of divine revelation are wrong. But they 
do not carry their disagreements on matters of religious be¬ 
lief into the altogether disparate field of business or politics, 
and discriminate-in these fields against those with whorl they 
differ on religious grounds. To do so would be intolerance, 
bigotry and fanaticism. It would go counter to the whole ' 
spirit of the Catholic Church and of everything for which she 
stands. 

Why Church Opposes 

Having thus cleared the way, we can come to grips with 
the real problem. Why does the Church oppose mixed mar¬ 
riages? She does so, not because she is lacking in high 
esteem for non-Catholics; not because she is indifferent to 
their happiness, it is precisely because she loves non-Catho¬ 
lics, children of the same Heavenly Father as we, ami be¬ 
cause she is solicitous for their happiness and welfare as she 
is for that of her own children, that she bids them to marry 
those of their own faith and bids Catholics to do likewise. 
From long experience she knows that marriages between 
persons sincerely attached to different religious faiths con- 
% tain elements of danger to the happiness of both parties and 
to the stability of their union. 

The Church does not speak in this matter from the ex- 
, perience of but one generation or of one country, but from 
many centuries of experience in all the countries of the 
world. Reason and common sense testify that where there 
is a difference op one of the most important matters in life, 
there is a subtle line of cleavage which should not be present 
in a union that is( meant to be the most intimate that human 
beings can ever contract on this e^rth—a union of heart* 
mind and soul, a union of aspirations and of prayer. 

Then, too, it must be remembered that Hie Church* 
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Tin ftwMfaii ctf Hie obligation -imposed mi her by her divine 
Founder, of safeguarding the faith of her children and of 
her children’s children, is deeply concerned over their enter¬ 
ing far life into an atmosphere likely to damage or at least 
to chin meir faith. It is because such marriages frequently 
ife fMii to xeligious indifference on the part of the. parents and 
to the neglect of the religious uprearing of the offspring that 
fhB Church forbids them. In her eyes ihe greatest treasure 
an life is the deposit of religious truth given to mankind by 
Jesus Christ. K is the pearl of great price. She would rather 
suffer death a thousand times than to deny that faith or to 
betray her trust. FFo consideration of wealth or social pre¬ 
ferment or political influence could ever recompense for Hie 
Joss of faith in even one of her children, 

A True Mother 

With this profound faith in the supreme value of Hie 
religion of Jesus Christ, and with a keen consciousness of her 
divinely appointed duty of safeguarding that deposit of 
truth in all its integrity for all generations of men, is it not 
natural that she would warn against any and every danger 
threatening Hie faith of her children? She would not be a 
j pfffhifal mother if she did not exhaust every ingenuity to 
remove any condition'menacing her children’* birthright. 
Must not our fair-minded citizens of other faiths be prompted 1 
to of admiration for the Cnurch’s ceaseless, policy 

■of protecting her children from serious dangers to their 
fai th —a policy which is alone consistent with her belief in its 
supreme value? ’ 

• "But if the Catholic religion is the true religion, as a 
Catholic believes it is, then why should there be any danger 
of Ids losing his faith from association in marriage jvdth a 
nnn-CJaHiolic? Hoes this not imply a lack of conviction in the 
intrinsic strength of the credentials of the Ca thol i c faith? 
It shows that: the Catholic religion needs a hothouse atmos- 
-here from which’ blasts from the outside are carefully ex- 
Sudid, 40 preserve it intact.” - Such is the! objection widih 
ctmr of oUr non-Gatholic readers may feel inclined at this 
p oint to i nt e r n ect. 

13ib objection overlooks the fact, however, tW men tod 
jrcfiftpn are not mereniachines for logical-reasoning, but are 
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fl6sh and blood. Influenced by emotions and feelings as much 
perhaps as by intellectual considerations. Take a young man, 
for example, who has the conviction that the moral law 
should be obeyed. It is a conviction well grounded in reason. 
Place him in an environment where temptation assails him 
from every side. Vice clothed in the beguiling garb of beauty 
intrigues his imagination, stirs his emotions, inflames his 
passions. He is like a reed shaken by the wind. No per¬ 
son of experience will question the powerful influence of 
daily environment upon any human being.- It is because the 
Church recognizes this fact that she strives to safeguard her 
children from life-long residence, in surroundings uncon¬ 
genial to their religious faith. 

Then, too, because of the. lack of religious instruction 
in school and in the home, many of her children are not 
properly grounded in their faith. In consequence, unfavor-' 
able .criticism, ridicule, social pressure, political discrimina¬ 
tion and many other extraneous considerations prompt them 
to sell their birth-right for a mess of pottage. 

Effect on Children * , 

The influence of the home environment is probably most 
marked in the case of the children. With the spectacle of a 
division in religious creed among their own parents, it is 
indeed difficult to develop a strong, robust faith in the off¬ 
spring. How rstural it is for the child who, has grown up in 
such'a divided home to say: “If my own parents Cannot agree 
as to which is the true religion, how can I?” Even when the 
non-CathOlic father goes to no church and honestly tries to 
encourage the children to practice the faith of their Catholic 
mother, he is working against great odds. Example is more 
powerful than precept.' If the latter does not square with the 
example, it is likely to be of little value, as the following 
incident illustrates. 

In a home where the non-Catholic father strove to ful- 
m the promise he made at the time of his marriage to see 
that the children were reared in the Catholic faith, there was 
c*e?y outward appearance of success crowning his efforts. / 
On Sunday morning the father prided himself bn the regular¬ 
ity with which he called the children and saw that they went 
te Mass with ‘their mother. He hims$3f remained at home 
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reading the poor man's bible-—the Sunday newspaper. In 
such an environment where the paternal example was^ at 
right angles with the precept, the children grew to maturity. 

Finally on one Sunday morning when he called his son 
for Mass, the latter refused to arise. Astonished, the father 
said to him, ‘‘Why, what does this mean? Have I not trained 
you from early youth to attend to your religious duties? Why 
are you~not going today the same as on other Sundays?’* 
“Father,” replied the son, “you have always called me and 
told me to go, but you have never gone yourself. I am no 
child any longer. I am a man. And I figure that if you don't 
have to go, neither do I.” 

The logic of his contention the father could not deny. 
Little had he realized that his own example was undermining 
the foundations of the faith he was seeking by precept alone 
to build for his child. Thus in every ^home where there is. a 
division in religious faith, the force of parental example is 
fashioning slowly but sufely its tangled imprint upon the im¬ 
pressionable mind and memory of the children—an imprint 
they will carry with, them to their dying day. 

Influence of Example 

As this point is crucial in securing a correct under** 
standing as to Why the Church does not consider a mixed 
marriage as the ideal, let us present one further illustration. 
In a large city parish a clasB of little children had just been 
•prepared to receive their First Holy Communion. The pastor 
had established the beautiful custom pf having the parents 
kneel at the side of each child and receive their Eucharistic 
Lord along with their offspring. As he went along the rail, 
distributing the bread of angels to his young communicants 
and to’their proud parents^ he could not wholly close his eyes 
to the beauty* innocence and happiness radiating from the 
upturned faces of the little children* Then of a sudden he 
came upon one, h little girl of eight, whose reddened eyes and 
Saddened face contrasted sharply with the holy joy mantling 
the countenances of her schoolmates. 

On one side the mother was kneeling* But’ on the other 
+ w. re was'. . 4 a vacancy. Thinking that some foolish sample 
was disturbing her, the priest bent low mid «4d: "Don t 
worry W dear child, Jesus will comfort and bless you.” 
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Then after placing 1 upon her tongue the heavenly 7 manna, he j 
whispered: “Come into the sacristy for a moment after the j 
Mass,” When later she appeared with her mother, the secret j 
came out. 

Appareled in her dress of white, with a wreath of 
flowers upon her brow, and the smile on her face mirroring , 
the joy in her heart, the little child, just before leaving for 
Massy had turned to her father with the words: “Won't you 1 
please come with me, Daddy, and kneel near 1 me when 1 1 make j 
my First Holy Communion?” “I don’t believe in snch 
things,” the father had replied and walked away, if the I 
father had taken a dagger and plunged it into the heart of hia j 
little girl, he eould scarcely have broken her heart more com- 
pletely. Taught by the sisters in school and by her mother 
that she would receive her Lord and Saviour in Holy Com¬ 
munion,. the words of her father, not intended to hurt her, 
had actually stabbed her to the Quick. 

Influence of Home 

Example does count. The influence of the home is more 
powerful than any school. Fdr it teaches not by precept alone 
but by example as well. Parents are designed by God and 
nature to be the child's most effective teachers. If there is 
disagreement on the matter of religion between these two j 
teachers, it is difficult to see how the pupil can escape the \ 
^penalty in the form of religious confusion and bewilderment. ; 

It is true that there are those who say: “Difference in j 
religion need not affect the happiness of the family life, nor j 
mar its unity.” If all such could have witnessed the crushing 1 
effect of toe father's words upon Ms little child, they would 
re alize that they are to a world of- speculative theories and 
not in our actual world of'flesh and blood, where tears flow J 
" and hearts ache because a family is cut in twain by the sword j 
of religious differences. Religion does count, in toe happiness { 
of toe family. It is a bond that unites or a sword that tends j 
at least to separate. It touches the unity of toe family at a ! 
crucial point There are exceptions, of course, but they oidy i 
prove toe rule* > • • 

\ .v Mixed Marriages , 

“If toe Church has a law forbidding mixed marriage 
Why dpea toe grant so many dispensations therefrom, tons ' 
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allowing such marriages to take place?” Such is a question 
often on the lips of our non-Catholic friends. While holding 
fast to the ideal of a Catholic marriage, the Church under¬ 
stands that the ideal is not capable of realization in every in¬ 
stance and under all circumstances. Her vast army of more 
than four hundred and thirty million members are scattered 
out among all the nations of the world. In daily contact with 
such neighbors, surrounding us on every hand, the Church 
realizes that the occasional development of friendships and 
courtships leading to the marriage of a Catholic with a non- 
Catholic is in such an environment simply inevitable. She 
does not bury her head in the sand, ignoring unpleasant 
realities. She faces them honestly and squarely. She applies 
her laws in the light of actual conditions, having always in 
mind the welfare and happiness, temporal and eternal, of her 
children. 

Dispensation Requirements 

When circumstances prevent the attainment of the ideal, 
then the Church legislates to attain the next best result. 
Rather than say to one of her children,, who, deeply in love. 
with a non-Catholic, feels that her life's happipess is condi- 
" tioned upon her marrying him, “You can never, under any 
circumstances, marry such a person,” the Church follows a 
kindlier and'more sympathetic policy. It is a p$icy which 
reflects the Church’s twin solicitude for the promotion of 
human happiness and the preservation of the faith "of her 
children. She grants a dispensation to such an individual 
for sufficient grounds, permitting her to marry a Protestant 
or a person unbaptized in any faith. She does this, however,. 
only when she has been given assurances of the proper safe- . 
guarding of the faith of the Catholic party and of the chil¬ 
dren. 

These assurances are contained in the following promises 
which are signed by the non-Catholic party in the presence 
if two witnesses: “I, the undersigned, nbt a member of the 
Catholic Church, wishing to contract marriage with N. N., a 
member of the Catholic Church, intend to do so with the un¬ 
derstanding that the marriage tie cannot be dissolved, except 
by death, and promise her on my word of honor, that she 
shall enjoy the free exercise of her Catholic reljgion, and that 
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S tfae children of either sex, born of this marriage, shall bo 
ptized and educated in the faith and according to the teach¬ 
ing of the Roman Catholic Church. I further promise that 
'no marriage ceremony other than that to be performed by 
the Catholic priest shall take place.” The Catholic party like¬ 
wise gives his signed word pledging to baptize and rear the 
children in the Catholie faith,. 


Is It Narrow-minded f 

“Is it not narrow-minded and unreasonable for the 
Church to ask that all the children be reared in the Catholic 
faith? Would it not be fairer if the Church allowed the boys 
to be brought up in the faith of the father and the girls in 
that of the mother?” Such are questions frequently raised 
by non-Catholics. The answer is: Underlying these ques¬ 
tions, is the assumption, commonly made by the non-Catho- 
lic, that all religions are about the same—equally good and 
equally tnie. On that assumption the Church's stand is one¬ 
sided, But that assumption is false. 

Christ founded not many churches, but one Church. 
Catholics honestly believe that theirs is that Church. On the 
basis of actual fact and historical truth; the. Church's policy is 
not unreasonable, but on the contrary, is the only one which 
demands fqr truth rights which error does not possess. If 
the. Church were to compromise, allow some to be brought up 
putside her, fold; she would be false to her divinely appointed 
mission of teaching to all mankind the truths taught by 
Christ. The Church is, therefore, under a divine obligation 
of protecting the faith of her children and of her children's 
Children. The Church not only believes in he* divine origin 
and mission, but she has the courage to translate that- belief 
into action, 


For the same reason the Church finds herself obligated 
to require that the marriage be performed by a Catholic 
priest* To sanction the marriage of one of her children with 
a non-Catholic fcpforea Protestant minister would mean that 
the Church was implicitly recognizing such a denomination, 
founded Ity a mere man, to be of equal validity with the 
Church established by Jesus Christ, This the Church could 
4q Only at the cost of her intellectual integrity. Then the 
Ca tho lic Church regards marriage as g sacrament^ while 
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most Protestant ministers do not. With no wish to hurt the 
feelings of our dear Protestant friends, the Church finds 
herself compelled by the clear consciousness of her divine 
origin and of the mission divinely appointed unto her, to give 
to error no more recognition than her divine Founder gave to 
it. 

A Form of Treason 

To place the churches founded by Martin Luther, John 
Calvin, John Knox, John Wesley, Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy 
and by Mrs. Aimee Semple MacPherson Hutton on the same 
plane as the .Church founded by Christ, and to clothe them 
with the same authority, would be for her to commit the sin 
of apostasy. That is why the Church forbids her. children to 
attempt to contract matrimony before the minister: of an 
heretical sect. Those unworthy members who deliberately 
and wilfully violate that solemn law the Church punishes 
with excommunication. For they are guilty not only of 
grievous disobedience to the Church, but also of treason to 
the faith of Jesus Christ. . ' 0 >■ 

Catholics , who attempt marriage before a civil officer, 
such as the justice of the peace; sin mortally and,do not con-? 
tract a valid religious marriage. They do not,, however * incur 
the penalty of excommunication, because they have not coin** 
mitted the sin of apostasy or of treason to the faith. Since 
the Ne Temere decree of Pius X, which went into effect On 
Easter Sunday, April 19,1908> a Catholic can be validly mar* 
ried only before a Catholic priest. This legislation applies 
only to Catholics, as the Church does not legislate for non* 
Catholics as such. Contrary to a charge frequently made, 
the Church recognizes the validity of the marriage of Pro¬ 
testants, contracted either before their own ministers or 
before a civil officer. 

«Is it not true that your Church, although ostensibly 
opposing mixed marriages, nevertheless grants a dispensa- 
tion iflheh sufficient money is offered for the same?” Such 
is the- notion existing among many of our separated friends. 
Tt is, however, without foundation. The Council of Treat 
decreed that marriage dispensations, if granted at all, should 
be given without charge. 1 The same law has been promul- 
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gated many times by the Popes and by the Sacred Congrega¬ 
tions. The Church only permits a small donation for diocesan 
and Roman chancery expenses. For it is obvious that the 
issuing of documents, and the recording of the same, entails 
some clerical and office expense, which should be met by 
the persons necessitating such service. The amount is 
always small, and the poor are Explicitly dispensed even from 
this. 1 

Supremacy of Truth 

At a good-will seminar of Protestants, Jews and Catho¬ 
lics held recently at the*University of Illinois for the purpose 
of removing needless sources of friction in the civic relations 
of these various groups, a Protestant spokesman pointed in • 
a friendly manner to the Church’s marriage laws as a source 
of such antagonism. “The Church’s requirement,” he said, 
“that the marriage of a Catholic and a Protestant must take 
place only before a Catholic priest and that all the children 
must be raised in the Catholic faith is irritating to many 
Protestants. To us ft seems not only a one-sided arrange¬ 
ment, but also, a crafty device, whereby the Catholic Church 
ensnares many of our members into her fold. Could not this 
Requirement be modified, so that the Protestant would have 
equal rights in the selection of the officiating minister and in 
the religious rearing of the children?” 

By way of reply, the writer pointed out, as previously 
indicated, that this question cannot properly be answered by 
itself alone 7 It is necessary to go much deeper, to raise and to 
answer the question underlying his whole viewpoint, namely, 
are all religions of equal validity, all equally good and 
equally true? Or is there but one religion, founded by Jesus 
Christ, which possesses rights and authority which no sect 
founded by mere man can properly claim, which believes 
that Christian marriage was committed to her as a sacra¬ 
ment? We undertake to show on objective evidence, by the 
facts of history, by the words and deeds of Christ; by the 
teaching of the Apostles, by the voice of tradition, by the 
uiibrokeq. continuity of Apostolic succession, by the over¬ 
whelming testimony of impartial historians of every faith, 
that the Catholic Church was not onfy founded by Jesus 

1 Gaaon 1056. 
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Christ, but also that she was in existence for almost fifteen 
centuries before Protestantism first saw the light of day. 
Throughout His whole ministry Christ insisted, upon unify of 
faith. Following the example of her divine Founder, the 
Church does likewise. 

She would be guilty of disloyalty to her deepest convic¬ 
tions if she compromised in her doctrines with any of the 
creeds founded in opposition to the faith of Jesus Christ, ft 
is true that this uncompromising stand' of the Church in 
regard to the truth of her teachings, and her steadfast re¬ 
fusal to place on a basis of equal validity creeds which con-, 
tradiet her f doctrines, may not be particularly pleasing to 
non-Catholics. It may even irritate them, as the speaker de¬ 
clared. But does it differ from the position of her divine 
Founder who solemnly declared: “He that believeth and is 
baptized, shall be saved; he that believeth not shall be con¬ 
demned”? 1 

A Crafty Devicef 

In regard to the second charge of the Protestant spokes¬ 
man that the Church’s marriage legislation is a crafty device 
by which she seeks to ensnare as many Protestants as pos¬ 
sible from their own denominations into her fold, the answer 
is obvious. If this were true, the. Church would not he for¬ 
bidding mixed marriages, but she would be encouraging 
them. The fact is, however, that she warns, her children 
against them. . 

She cfisplays her disapproval by forbidding them to be 
celebrated in the church. They are to take place in the rec¬ 
tory. The banns proclaiming the approaching: occurrence of 
such a marriage are omitted. The blessing of the wedding 
ring, os well as the nuptial blessing, is likewise omitted. In 
all these ways the Church drives home to her children that a 
mixed marriage is not her ideal. From long experience she 
knows that the offspring of such marriages not infrequently 
grow up unaffiliated with any church &nd remain throughout 
their life indifferent to all organized religion. She would 
much prefer to. have them members of some church than 
believers in none. 

Furthermore, the thought of ensnaring or entrapping 

'12516:10. 
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thrnmrh subtle craft any human being into her fold is entire- 
fallen "the" hole spirit of? to Church. f * «rut 
to membership no one who does not come of his own free 
will and then^only after he is profoundly convinced of the 
^uth of hei teachings as the result of a thorough; course of 
instruction She would not dreain of admitting a person who 

“af under'the slTghtest coercion. Nor would she receive a 

persoirwhose decision was the result of mere impulse and not 

grounded on intellectual convictions. ., _,, - .ru 

g In her eyes membership m the household of the faith is 
a Dricdess Sure. It can never.be imposed from without, 
but must always come from the intellect and the will of m,»m 
Our Protestant friends need have no fear, therefore, that 
the Catholic Church is engaged in a conspiracy to deplete 
their ranksthrough her laws in regard to mixed marriages. 
The Church is happy to -see them matry within their own | 
faiths as she ^delighted to see her children achieve her \ 
ideal of a Catholic marriage, where the faith willbe vivifie J 
through united action instead of being weakened by diver- , 

■ pence in creed and, in practice. I ; 

% ' ■ ' A Basie Difference , 

A recent pronouncement of the Federal Council of | 
Churches of Christ in America commented unfavorably upon 
the requirements of the Catholic Church in to case ofnuxed 
marriages. Replying to such criticism, Archbishop Hanna 
S San FranCisco^ointed out that the Church does not cn- 
courage such alliances but is in agreement with the leaders 
of Protestantism in stressing Uie adrisabih^of mawiage 
among members of the same religious faith. What more can 
■ the (lurch do, ton she is now doing, tp discourage mixed , 
marriages and to encourage her children to marry within 
toir own fold? The fact that to vast majority of non- - 
CatoHcs experience little or no rehgious scruple ta wW' 
the required promises testifies to the levity with which de¬ 
nominational ties rest upon them. , M „ 

This is due to the cardinal principle of Protestantism, 
namely, to supremacy of private judgment ip religion. Act- , 
tog on this principle, a Protestant suffers no qualms of cor, 
. ..w* to renouncing his previous creed and in. embrMsn,, 
smotor which appeals morn to him He fotevrs thatto^ 
nomination cannot consistently bid him nay* For aeco?mng | 


,, -.-OR SCOPED? 

to this root principle of Protestantism, whence have sprung 
such a bewildering variety of sects and creeds, the individ¬ 
ual becomes the supreme court from which there is no 
appeal. 

In the Catholic religion, on thd other hand, the principle 
of authority, in contradistinction to that of private judg¬ 
ment, is recognized as supreme. The authority 'of Jesus 
Christ, and of the Church which He authorized'to teach in 
His name, is regarded by the Catholic as a safe and reliable 
guide in matters of religious belief. The fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of his faith does not admit, therefore, of the flexibility 
by which the Protestant can pass .so easily from one creed 
to another. Then, too, may it not truly be said that no Prot¬ 
estant ^ denomination feels sufficiently sure of itself as to 
proclaim that it is the one true church of Jesus Christ? The 
corporate uncertainty that characterizes practically ail the 
Protestant denominations tpday reflects itself 'in the un- 
settledness and the groping for 'greater security of truth, 
which is manifest among vast numbers of their nominal ad¬ 
herents. These are factors which must be recognized in any 
honest and impartial study of the shifting of religious affilia¬ 
tions occasioned by mixed marriages. 

Love of God and Man 

In conclusion it can be truthfully said that the Church 
has never envisaged, and does not now envisage, mixed mar¬ 
riages as occasions for increasing her membership at the 
expense of Protestantism. She Wishes her children to live 
in peace and friendship with their fellow citizens of every 
faith. She is anxious to remove every heedless source of 
friction which carries over into the civic relationships of her 
members with those of other faiths. In her marriage .legis¬ 
lation she has at heart the welfare and happiness not only 
of her own children but of those who are without. Rather 
than blast forever the dreams of happiness of a non-Catho- 
lic, by depriving him of all possibility of marrying the girl 
he loves, the Church permits such a union, provided proper 
safeguards for the faith are assured. ^ 

Poes this maternal attitude not reflect an admirable 
blending of unfaltering loyalty to the truth with a tends? 
solicitude for the happiness of all people* Catholic and non* 
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Catholic alike? Can our fellow Americans justly criticize the 
Church for her stand on. mixed marriage, when she does 
everything possible, short of betrayal of her divinely ap¬ 
pointed trust, to enable the non-Catholic to realize his dreams 
of conjugal love and happiness? In the Church’s attitude on 
this vexing problem, our fellow citizens of other faiths, who 
have followed this discussion with open minds and in a spirit 
of impartiality, will perceive, we are confident, a reflection of 
the love and loyalty of the Church to het divine Founder and 
of her love and devotion for all His children, 

'• * t 

Discussion Aids 

Is the Church intolerant because she does not believe in 
mixed marriages? Explain why the Church' is opposed to 
mixed marriages, (1) for the sake of the contracting parties; 
(2) for the sake of their children. Why are dispensations 
sometimes granted? What are the requirements for such 
dispensations? Why are these requirements not unreason¬ 
able? Why does the Church forbid attempted marriage be¬ 
fore a minister of a heretical sect? What is the penalty for 
such an attempt? Why? Can a Catholic be validly married 
before a civil officer? Is the penalty excommunication? Why 
not? What does the marriage legislation of 1908 make 
necessary for Catholics? Does the Church recognize the 
validity of Protestant marriages contracted before their own 
ministers or a civil officer? Is there a money charge for dis¬ 
pensations? Explain. How explain to a Protestant that the 
law of the Church on mixed marriage is neither “one-sided’ 
nor a “crafty-device” ? Explain the attitude of the Church 
as one of brotherly love. 

Practices: 

Help to organize a social movement in your parish to 
foster acquaintance between Catholic young men and women. 
: Provide Catholic literature on marriage for your chil¬ 

dren. 

Pray for a happy Catholic marriage. 


A 
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Chapter XXVII 

CATHOLIC MARRIAGE: HOW ACHIEVE IT?. 

Constructive Measures for the Achievement of the 
Church*s Ideal 

In many messages our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has 
called, upon the Catholic laity to take a more active part in 
the extension of Christ’s kingdom on earth. His Holiness has 
pointed out that the penetration of Christ’s teaching into the 
social and economic life of humanity can be accomplished not 
by the efforts of priests alone, but only by the Whole¬ 
hearted cooperation and assistance of all the faithful. Catho¬ 
lic Action, stressed so frequently by the Holy Father, means 
essentially that our laity must abandon their purely passive 
role wherein they are merely the recipients of priestly minis¬ 
trations, and assume an active part in the application of the 
Christian evangel to the social, political and industrial life 
of the world today. * I 

There are few, if any, fields where the achievement of 
the Church’s ideal is so directly dependent upon lay coopera¬ 
tion as in that of marriage. The Church’s ideal is a Catholic 
marriage, a union whereboth husband and wife are mem¬ 
bers of the same hoiy faith, founded by Christ and propa¬ 
gated by the Apostles and their successors to the present day. 
Iri such unions the faith is most likely to be strengthened in 
the parents and handed down intact to the children. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
has recently commented unfavorably upon the' consequences 
of mixed marriages, and has pointed to them as a source of 
friction in the relations of Protestants and Catholics.., The 
Catholic Church likewise agrees that such alliances are inad¬ 
visable, and are conducive to the weakening of the faith of the 
parents and to the loss of the same in the children. It is inv 
no spirit of narrow-mindedness, therefore, or out of a lack, 
of regard for the high character and sterling integrity of oiif 
fallow citizens of other feiths that the Church encourages 
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her children to marry within the fold.. In so doing the Church 
has the support of the officials of Protestantism in America. 

How Assist? 

How may our laity, assist in the attainment of this ideal, 
and thus remove a source of irritation to many of our dear 
non-Catholic friends, who view the Church’s requirements 
for a mixed marriage as a device to ensnare outsiders from 
their own denominations? The answer is simple. By marry¬ 
ing their own co-religionists. This implies, however, that 
Catholic young men must have ample opportunities of meet- 
jug in a social way young ladies of their own faith. It raises 
the whole question of a Catholic social life calculated to pro¬ 
mote acquaintance and friendship among our young people 
of both sexes. In a population where we are outnumbered five 
to one, it is obvious that if no organized effort be made to. 
foster a Catholic social life, partners for life will be chosen 
in increasing numbers from those outside the fold. 

The hunger* for the love and companionship of a help¬ 
mate who will lessen the sorrows of life and increase its joys 
has been planted in the bosom of mankind by God Himself. 
Instead of ignoring such a craving, or of making light of it, 
as is so often done, it should be recognized as the reflection 
of a divine plan. The necessity of making adequate provision 
for the satisfaction of such an innate and universal longing 
should be faced honestly and squarely. Its fulfillment should 
not be left to the whims and caprices of blind chance. 

Susan Marr Spalding has portrayed the whimsicalities 
of chance, or fate as she terms it, in bringing some individ¬ 
uals from the opposite ends of the earth together, and keep¬ 
ing others nearby from ever meeting. She writes: 

“Two shall be bom, the whole wide world apart, 

And shall speak in different tongues, and have no 
* thought 

JSach of the other's being; and have no heed; ,*■ 

V And these, o'er unknown deob to unknown lands 
Shall cross, espaping^wreck, defying death; 

And, all unconsciously, shape every act to this one 
end * * • 

, That, one day, out of darkness, they shall meet - 
And read life’s meaning in each other's eyes » 
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“And two shall walk some narrow way of life 
So nearly side by side that, should one turn 
Ever so little space to right or left, 

They needs must stand acknowledged face to face 
And yet, with ivistful eyes that never meet, 

With groping hands that never clasp; and lips 
Calling in vain to ears that never hear; 

They seek each other all their weary days 
And die unsatisfied—and that is fate." 

While admitting that the events she describes are of fre¬ 
quent occurrence, particularly in America* whither peoples 
come from all the countries of the earth, the conclusion she 
draws—“and that is fate”-—cannot stand the. searchlight of 
careful analysis. We are the carvers of. our own fate, the 
hewers of our own destiny. The so-called decrees of fate, we 
write with our own fingers. That two young people, , con¬ 
genial in culture, tastes', character and of the same religious 
faith, living “nearly side by side” never meet, is not to bs 
attributed to the decrees of blind fate, but to ourselves, to the 
individuals and the social group of which they are members, 
* “The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but' in ourselves, 
that we are underlings.” 

1 \ 

Is Catholic social life so organized as to enable our 
young people to attain the Church’s ideal of a Catholic mar¬ 
riage? Alas I Here is our great weakness. A weakness 
pointed out by prelate, priest and layman, and deplored by all 
alike. 

Segregation in School 

In order to suggest proper constructive measures, let us 
first glance at our present social organization to see how diffi¬ 
cult it renders social acquaintance among our young people 
and thus tends to defeat the very end which we strive at least 
in theory to achieve, namely, Catholic marriage. Let us begin 
with our schools. Above the grades it is the common prac¬ 
tice, where resources permit, to segregate the sexes. In sep¬ 
arate buildings the girls are taught by sisters, and boys by 
brothers and priests. This segregation of the sexes during 
high school is continued into our colleges and universities. 
WithoUt any expression as to the relative merits of ths 








educational efficiency of segregation and of coeducation, we 
merely point here to the fact that our educational system 
keeps our young people during the years of adolescence and 
of young manhood and womanhood in two separate worlds 
where points of contact are few and far between. It is only 
in recent years that some of our Catholic universities and col¬ 
leges have been willing to hazard the entrance of young 
women into them halls of learning. Apparently the distrac- 
tioh has not proved too- great. .For the practice is markedly 
oil the increase. • 

Not only has the custom been to establish separate high 
schools and colleges for the education of young men an 
women, but also to permit few, if any, social relations be¬ 
tween the student groups at the two schools. Even when 
*nch colleges are adjacent, prefects and teachers have ex¬ 
hausted all their ingenuity in keeping, the students from 
meeting one another. Huge walls, built of stone or of pro¬ 
hibitions rigorously enforced, prevented the acquaintance gt 
Catholic college men with Catholic college women. Such 
acquaintances as were formed were largely surreptitious— 
achieved by climbing-over a stone wall or outwitting a pre- 
feet who momentarily Relaxed his vigilance. 

Until recently the sisters in charge of a college for girls, 
situated in the vicinity of an institution of higher learning 
for Catholic men, accompanied their -girls returning on the 
train to a large city where most of them lived. This they 
did for fear the young ladies might meet some of the Cath¬ 
ie men returning on the same train. The acquaintanceship 
and friendship of Catholic women wity young men, of the 
same faith and of similar culture was strictly taboo. In their 
home parishes, these yohng people listened to sermons on the 
dangers and evils of mixed marriages. Instead of helping 
isin -by constructive measures to avoid such marriages, our 
colleges have at times unwittingly tended to render such 
anions a not unlikely occurrence. 

If we were to set about to brijig together two groups of 
Catholic young men and women of congenial interests and 
nimilar culture, with a view to fostering happy C tholic 
marriages, where else would we turn but to the students** 
Ifc very institutions which were striving by might and mam 
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to keep them apart? Is it any wonder that the graduates of 
our Catholic colleges and universities, in about the same-pro¬ 
portion as their co-religionists who did not enjoy the same 
educational opportunities, have, sought their life partners 
from among those outside the fold? The wonder is that they 
have not done so in even larger numbers. Happily the sit¬ 
uation is improving. High schools and especially colleges, 
located in the vicinity® of similar institutions for Catholics 
of the opposite gender, do not frown sq severely as formerly 
upon the formation of friendships between their respective 
student bodies. 

I 

The simple truth, so persistently ignored in the pastj 
that such students will ultimately marry, and Jf they are not 
allowed to meet Catholics of congenial eultore, are likely to 
' marry non-Catholics, is at least beginning to be recognized; 
That there is still much ground to be traveled in this direc¬ 
tion is recognized by none more frankly than by our Gatholic 
educators themselves. As one educator put it recently to 
the writer: “Unwittingly we have acted on the assumption 
that most of our students were preparing to enter the re¬ 
ligious life, ignoring the practical necessities for their en¬ 
trance into the matrimonial state, into which about 95 per 
c&nt plan to go.” 

' r ; 

Social Life in Parishes . <> 1 

What about our parishes? Do not these have organiza¬ 
tions designed to enable our young people to meet one an¬ 
other in a social way? The problem, of course, is much 
simpler in rural districts and in smaller urban parishes 
where practically all the members know one another. In our 
large city parishes, however, the problem is much more 
difficult. Pastors of such parishes generally acknowledge the 
lack of a social organization that solves this problem to their 
satisfaction. Competing with commercial entertainment of 
many kinds, it is difficult for the officers of parish societies for 
young people to get their members out in large numbers. 
Indeed, clergy and laity will agree alike that the failure to 
maintain a vigorous social life among otir young people,. 
giving them such ample opportunity to meet, among their 
,own, congenial helpmates so as to counteract the usual prew 
‘ponderance of the day’s contact with outsiders! is one of the 
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most glaring weaknesses of our organization—or of our lack 
of it. 

With the idea of getting the viewpoint o^ the laity on 
the, causes of mixed marriages, the writer requested a num¬ 
ber of scholarly and devoted lay men and women in different 
' parts of our country to favor him with a statement of their 
observations on this subject. The gist of most of the replies 
is that we allow acquaintance to bft largely a matter of 
• chance, and that we do little or nothing of a constructive 
nature to promote friendship among our young people. 

.. Thus a staunch Catholic layman, whose long, and dis¬ 
tinguished service to public education has brought honor 
both to himself and to his Church, writes in the following 
frank manner^ “I never could feel that the sermons on 
mixed marriages,. badly needed as they are, did very much 
good. It seems to me that, if the clergy would give some 
attention to the social organization of the members of their 
parishes in bringing the young people together in social rela¬ 
tionships, it would do far. more good than all the sermons 
that could be preached on mixed marriages. The notion of 
the Church on coeducation tends to keep the sexes apart in 
the schools. This may or may not be & good thing, but it ijs 
often much easier for Catholic young men to meet Protestant 
young womeq than it is to meet Catholic young women, and 
the opposite is also very true. 

■ “It seems to me that the leakage froin the Church is 
chiefly through mixed marriages. That is the reason for the 
above comments. The Protestant churches are organized 
pretty largely upon a social basis, as you understand. The 
Catholic churches are organized in no sense, upon a social 
basis. As an undergraduate and graduate . student in a 
number of colleges and universities away from home, I 
v Always found it much easier to get acquainted with Protes¬ 
tants than with Catholics. Catholics make no effort whatever 
to look after the stranger in the parish, and although I have 
been, as a young mart, in a number of university ©ommuni* 
ties, I never found it At all easy to get acquainted with Gath* 
©lie families,* 1 . 

1 Outstretched Handl 

The foregoing sentiment jfeflectsthe views of the ofhet 
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lay contributors to this investigation and of the over¬ 
whelming majority of our laity with whom the writer has 
discussed the subject. One of the contributors states the 
case thus succinctly: “Mixed marriages reflect the unso¬ 
ciability that characterizes most of* our parishes. I do not 
think I exaggerate when I say N that the average city parish 
is about as reserved, unsociable .and unfriendly as any group 
of similar size fo be found anywhere in the country. The 
Catholic social consciousness, the corporate sense of friendli¬ 
ness, the outstretched hand to the lonely stranger- in our 
midst, the friendly interest in the young man or woman 
hungering wistfully for social companionship—these are 
woefully lacking.” 

. Is it any wonder, then, that mixed marriages result, and 
that they^ wpl continue to increase as long as the present 
social frigidity within our parishes continues? The Church 
rightly stresses the supernatural and the religious elements 
in her services. But supplementing her devotions, and auxil¬ 
iary to them, might there not be developed a Catholic social 
consciousness and'a sense of friendliness among her chil¬ 
dren? * 

Catholic Social, Aloof ness 

* Other lay contributors write in the same vein. One re- 
ports that because of the nature df his work he has had occa¬ 
sion to reside in a dozen "different cities .for periods ranging 
from six months to three years. .During his attendance at 
parish churches in those cities, he states,-he has rarely found 
an opportunity of meeting his co-religionists through arty 
activity sponsored by the Church. Social life among the 
members of most of the parishes was practically nonexistent* 
The opportunities for social contact for young people, are 
afforded chiefly by agencies which have no connection with 
the Church, and the result is that our young people meet 
about five times as many non-Catholic young folks as they do 
those of their own faith. Under such circumstances the 
wonder is-not that there are so many mixed marriages, but 
rather that they are hot even more numerous. 

Another day contributor reports that he and his family 
recently returned from an auto trip to the Western Coast 
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where they spent.several 1 months. Naturally they attended 
Mass at many different churches, but met practically no one 
through such attendance. On their return they happened to 
be passing through a large city in the Middle West on Sunday 
morning. From a passerby they inquired the directions to 
the nearest Catholic church. In their anxiety to be present 
at Mass on time, they hurried in without stopping to observe 
the name—the Episcopal Church—carved upon the corner¬ 
stone. 

When they perceived the slim attendance they began to 
wonder if they were really in a Catholic church. But a 
clergyman wearing the proper vestments appeared to be 
celebrating Mass at an altar. When the service ended, a 
number of the people came Over and greeted the visitors in a 
friendly way# and said how happy they were to welcome them 
to. their service. “Then,” reports the contributor, h we knew 
we were not in a Catholic church! For Catholics never dis¬ 
play any interest or friendliness towards visitors in their 
midst.” 

We are proud of the fact that the Church has remained 
true to her essential nature as a religious institution. We 
are proud of the fact that the emphasis in her service is 
upon the strictly religious element, the worship of God, and^ 
the offering of praise and sacrifice and homage to the Most 
High. Not for any price would we allow that emphasis to be 
minimized or to be shifted to any other value. Yet it is Well 
to. remember that the Church is composed of human beings 
who have beep endowed by God with a social nature. The 
Church has likewise always sought to promote the , social - 
happiness of mankind. Her charitable and philanthropic in¬ 
stitutions ministering to the sick and dying, the delinquent 
and homeless, the feeble-minded and the insane, the orphans 
and tjie aged, have wofi for her the admiration of the world. 

In a society, however, where we are outnumbered about 
five to one, there would seem to Jbe the need of special 
organized efforts in every parish to bring our yojihg men 
and women together in a social way, to foster acquaintance 
and friendship, among them, and by these constructive meas- 
' ures for the promotion of Catholic marriage to lessen the ' 
likelihood ofita opposite. This would appear to be one, of tfae 
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steps most urgently needed if we are to stem the ever-increas- . 
ing tide of mixed marriages. 

Fostering Catholic Marriages 
In a city parish of some four , hundred families, where 
mixed marriages were numerous, the pastor set out to see 
What could be done in lessening their number and in pro¬ 
moting Catholic marriages. He organized the young people 
of the parish into a society, giving them considerable latitude 
in arranging dramatics, entertainments, and socials.of var¬ 
ious kinds under proper supervision. He assisted the offi¬ 
cers in working up a splendid attendance at their Socials, 
enlisting the cooperation of several young married couples 
as a “floating committee” in helping everyone, even the most 
timid, to get acquainted. After two or three years he. re^ 
ported that the mixed marriages had notably decreased and 
the Catholic marriages had increased by leaps and bounds.. 

•' “Father,” he writes, “it moans work and lots of it, bi&. f 
it’s eminently worfh while. ,Too many of us are content tp 
follow the,easier procedure of simply denouncing mixed mar* 
riages from the altar without doing anything to> prompts* 
Catholic marriages. It isn’t fair to .our young people. /Mte^ 
are more sinned against than sinning. If we were not deal 
' and dumb and blind, we would hear the cries for coinpanion. 
ship, and see in their faces the hunger for friendship which 
God has planted in their nature. Young people appreciate 
interest which a pastor takes in promoting their social hap-? 
piness, and show it by their greater loyalty and enthusiasm 
in the work of the parish. It develops a Catholic, morale pnfl 
offers a ’powerful reenforcement to the spiritual work of the 

Church.” , \ . 

, Work For Laity Also /. * j 

As one of tfee clergy, I think I may acknowledge in the, 
name of toy brother priests that much still remains 
done by us in initiating constructive measures to foster 
Catholic marriages and in supplying leadership to ^xecuty. 
such plans.* But may I not ask my Gath^ib layjyeadpsi 
SJey too have not been remiss in this niatter? Why db not 
our Catholic laity turn out in larger numbers at the apeiaJi' 
Planned for their benefit? For almost a quarter of a centnry 
? Lv« been ministering to Catholieypung men Odd «Mp; 
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of university age, seeking among other things to promote 
acquaintance and friendship among them and thus to estab¬ 
lish a strong Catholic esprit de corps. like many other pas¬ 
tors, I have never been able to understand why our young 
people feign such indifference, if not even reluctance, at 
meeting those of the other ,gender. I have been working 
among them long enough to know that inwardly and in 
reality they are glad and anxious to meet one another. But 
why they insist on making it more difficulyor the pastor to 
promote acquaintance among them in a systematic way, by 
feigning unwillingness to go through the ordeal of shaking 
hands and saying “Hello/* is not easy to understand. 

Let me invite our Catholie readers to cooperate gener¬ 
ously and wholeheartedly with their pastors in galvanizing 
into action the moribund social life of many of our parishes. 
Let me assure Our readers that their spiritual guides will be 
only too glad to have them initiate measures that will pro¬ 
mote Catholic acquaintance and foster marriages between 
those of the household of the faith. In many respects the 
laity are better situated to promote such social measures. 
They will earn the lasting gratitude of their pastors as well 
as of those whom they assist in finding congenial helpmates 
for the journey along life's highway. 

A Second Measure 

One other way in which our laity can render yeoman 
service in promoting Catholie marriages is by bringing non* 
Catholics With whom they are keeping company to a priest 
for a thorough course of instruction in the truths of our 
holy religion; In most dioceses in our country there is a re* 
quirement that the non-Catholic party receive six uiistruc- 
tions, covering matrimony and v a few of the other fundamen¬ 
tals of the Catholic religion. While the Value of such a brief 
glance is not to be minimized, it is always better to bring the 
non-Catholic to the pastor several months before the con¬ 
templated wedding is «to occur, to- enable him to receive ft 
complete course of instruction in the truths of our holy 
faith. 

Great numbers of^ such riomCatholics, probably the vast 
majority who come with an open mind, will find the credent 
' Hals of thd\Church:s divine orgin and mission so overwhelm* 
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ing and the beauty and helpfulness of her .teachings so 
appealing as to prompt them to return to the Church in 
which their forebears worshipped for fifteen centuries or 
more. Their misconceptions will fade away before the light 
of truth. They will see that what they have fought against 
are not the real teachings of the Church but the caricatures^ 
of such as drawn by her enemies. What appeared at the be¬ 
ginning as a mixed marriage ends by becoming a Catholic 
one. . 

In the achievement of such an end, the attitude of the 
Catholic party is of paramount importance. If the Catholic 
displays indifference, gives little or no encouragement to 
take a complete course of instruction, and is perfectly satis¬ 
fied with the fulfillment of the minimum requirements, there 
is little prospect of winning the outsider to the faith of 
Christ. It is harder for the pastor to contend against such 
attitude of cold indifference than it is to overcome the 
/prejudices and misconceptions of the non-Catholic. More 
influential and more eloquent to him than the words of any 
pastor is the voice of his beloved. If that voice is cold and 
indifferent, the budding interest of the neophyte is speedily 
killed. He becomes content with the mere gesture of attend¬ 
ance at the six reqqired instructions. 

A Helpful Attitude 

On the other hand, if the Catholic displays a profound 
solicitude in having her friend secure the Whole picture of 
the Church’s teachings^ if she tells him frankly what a world 
pf happiness the practice of her religion has brought her, the 
nott-Gatholic will be stimulated to make an honest and 
thorough investigation Of the religion Of Christ. HOW natural’ 
it is for him to say: “If your religion has meant so much to 
you, why can it not mean as much to me? I will look into it 
fairly and honestly, and if it convinces my reason of its 
truthfulness, I will not hesitate to embrace it/* That is all 
the Church asks of any one, For she knows that the objec¬ 
tive evidence of her divine origin and of her commission to 
teach all mankind is so overwhelming as to earry conviction 
to the open mind, aided and enlightened by the grace of 

^ Father Hugh lu McMenamin, pastor of tho Cathedral 
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in Denver, has given a splendid demonstration of what can 
be achieved' along these lines. With the cooperation of his 
assistants, he has averaged about sixty-five converts per 
year for the last twenty-four years. In generous compliance 
with the writer’s request for a statement of his experiences 
in this matter, he writes: “With a little zeal, devout Catho¬ 
lics can be made out of nine of every ten young women who 
wish to marry or have married Catholic young men. Similar 
"results but in greatly reduced proportion can be obtained in 
those mixed marriages in which the non-Catholic party is 
the man. , 

“Almost every young man and every young woman,” he 
writes, “who desires to marry" a Catholic can be induced to 
take instructions. How? When the non-Catholic party calls 
upon us to arrange for a marriage, we explain the customary 
promises, devoting fifteen minutes or half an hour to that 
explanation, pointing out that a Protestant who is quite will* 
ing to admit that one religion is as good as another can con¬ 
scientiously sign them. The Catholic party • may not, how¬ 
ever, conscientiously make such concessions. Then having 
obtained the signature, we point out the necessity of his 
knowing something of the Catholic religion in order that he 
may the more willingly and more intelligently fulfill the 
promises, and moreover in order that he may be able to 
sympathize with the Catholic party in the practice of his or 
Her religion. In almost every instance, the promise to take 
instructions will be gjjven. 

\ Change in Methods 

t “When all is said and done* you will find this to be one 
of the most fruitful sources of conversions, and it minimizes 
the evils which often result from mixed marriages. One such 
convert is worth more than two or three others. You have 
saved the faith of children, We have been asked: ‘Why are 
you so enthusiastic over those converts who enter the .Church 
merely because they wish to marry a Catholic?’ We answer : , 
*We know none such.’ We do know of many who submitted 
to a course of instructions for that reason but their motives 
changed. Let me Gite one interesting instance out of many. 

“A young woman brought a non-Catholic man to the 
srriter. Shu made it plain that she would many him on one 
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'■condition only, namely, that he become a Catholic and in¬ 
sisted that he take instructions. She departed for the East 
for a vacation in her old home. He came twice a week for 
instructions. Upon her return they were to-be married. 
About the fourth week we received a letter from the young 
woman announcing her engagement to an old sweetheart and 
a package containing a diamond ring which she requested 
that we give to the young man. As may be presumed, there 
was little talk qf instruction when the young man called and 
received his ring, but when saying good-night, he added: 
‘When do you want to see me, Father?’ He continued his 
instruction. He was received into the Church. He has since 
married a girl whom he induced to take instructions. They 
are raising a growing Catholic family.” 

Achieving the Ideal 

To summarize: The Catholic marriage is the Church’s 
ideal. To lessen mixed marriages and to increase Catholic 
ones, we propose two constructive measures which invite the 
cooperation and challenge the zeal of the many Catholics who 
read these lines. 

The first is the establishment of a vigorous Catholic, 
social life which wif enable our young ^people to make a 
sufficient number of acquaintances within the fold as to 
enable every young man and woman who has the normal 
healthy ambition to marry, to find a devpted Catholic help¬ 
mate for the journey along life’s winding pathway. 

Occasionally at these social gatherings the priest will 
■ avail himself of a golden opportunity to present the Catho- - 
lie marriage and the mixed marriage in their true aspects tp 
people who are actually concerned. \, 

The second is to bring all non-Catholics contemplating 
marriage with Catholics to thorough courses of instruction 
where the overwhelming evidence of the Church’s divine 
origin and divinely appointed mission to teach all mankind 
will, with God’s unfailing grace, lead the vast majority into 
the Church of Jesus Christ. The carrying out of these two 
measures in a whole-hearted and vigorous manner will go a 
long way toward the elimination of danger to the faith of 
parents and of children, toward the unifying of the family 
life and toward the promotion of abiding human happiness* 
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Discussion Aids 

What is Catholic Action? Can you apply the definition 
to promoting Catholic marriages? Is it desirable to encour¬ 
age acquaintanceship between the sexes in neighboring 
Catholic institutions of learning? Why? What constructive 
measures might be taken in parishes to foster social relation¬ 
ships? What steps should be taken by the Catholic party in 
a prospective marriage to bring the faith to the non-Catholic 
party? In what two ways, then, is Catholic Action exempli¬ 
fied in fostering Catholic marriages? 

Practices: ' 

•* Help to organize young people’s discussion clubs in your 
parish. Let each meeting conclude with a social hour. 

Attend meetings of your parish societies. 

Take seriously our late Holy Father’s invitation to Cath¬ 
olic Action. - 
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Chapter XXVm 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME: A NATION’S 
1 BULWARK 

. The Home ie the Supreme Training-School for. Youth 

One of the historic shrines of France,, visited annually 
by thousands of travelers, is Malmaison, the old home of 
Napoleon and Josephine. What Stratford-on-Avon' is to 
England, what Mount Vernon is. to America,. Malmaison is to 
France. Situated a few miles outside of Paris, on the road to 
St. Germain, it was the scene of many of the dramatic inci¬ 
dents in the life of the First Consul. It was here that Napo- 
leon came after his brilliant victories in Europe and ill 
Egypt. In this retreat of sylvan loveliness he passed his 
happiest days with Josephine. Here too was gathered a court 
that reflected all the glories of France. No wonder that the 
French haVe made the home a national shrine thither they 
bring their children to feast their eyes upon the memorials 
of their former greatness, as the rulers of all Europe. 

Each room is arranged with the furniture in the same 
manner as when occupied by the great Napoleon. There is 
the bed in which he slept, the desk at which he wrote. There 
is the very pen with which he mapped the campaigns 
which led to his great victories at Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena 
and the Pryamids—victories which changed the map of 
Europe. 

As the visitor goes from this room, exuding its martial 
atmosphere, with its echo of clashing arms and cannonading, 
into the chamber of Josephine, he is struck by the contrast, , 
No martial note here. There are the little incidentals that 
minister to the needs of womanhood and echo forth the 
dominant notes in her heart—the notes of love and domestic- 

There is the pretty little dock by Chkudet depicting the 
Three Gvaeee, the rug with the lonely swan in the centre, the 
Uttle sculpture showing Cupid hastening towards Psych* 
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In the centre of the room, dominating everything, is the harp 
played by Josephine in the days of her happiness. 

A Broken Harp 

1 It stands there now, mute and silent. Its‘strings are 
broken. To. every informed visitor, that harp stands not as 
the symbol c of the sweet music of domestic peace and con¬ 
cord. It stands as the jarring reminder of the raucous notes 
Of domestic strife. With a silent eloquence it tells the sad 
story of a broken home, a family torn asunder, a sacred vow 
that was trampled u$on, a domestic tragedy that will mar * 
forever the escutcheon of the great Bonaparte. While suc¬ 
cessful in conquering Europe, in building new empires, estab¬ 
lishing new dynasties, placing his brothers upon the thrones 
of Spain, Naples and Holland, Napoleon failed in the 
bjiilding of the most important empire of all—the empire of 
hi&bwn home. 

like'Alexander the Great, sitting astride his steed in 
distant' Ecbatana and weeping because there were no more 
worlds to conquer, only to fall within ten days a victim to his 
own untamed passions, so, Napoleon was able to establish 
pew empires throughout Europe—everywhere, save in the. 
kingdom of his own home, the one place where defeat is db*" 
astrous and irreparable. That broken harp in the chamber 
of Josephine in Malmaison sounds with superlative irony a 
warning to the world today against the tragedy of a broken 
home, for which no other victories over men or nations can 
ever compensate. It reminds mankind that the building of a 
stable home, where peape and love abound, is man’s supreme 
achievement and the source of his deepest and most abiding 
happiness. If a man fail in business, politics, or other enter¬ 
prises, but has kept intact the empire of his own home, with 
the myriad ties of sympathy and understanding unbroken, 
his failure is overshadowed by a victory which soothes the 
sting of uncounted defeats and brings the richest returns 
in love and happiness. 

Home — The Foundation 

From the watchtower of the Vatican hill, surveying the 
struggles of humanity groping wistfully for new trails to 
happiness, with sentinels bringing them reports from the far 
corners of the earth, the great White Shepherd of Christen* 
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dom sounds a similar warning. In his Encyclical on Chris - 
tian Marriage, Pope Pius XI calls attention to the supreme 
importance of the unity and indissolubility of Christian wed¬ 
lock and lays bare the forces undermining the sanctity of 
the home. The home is the foundation of human society. 
Undermine the home, the Holy Father points out, and you " 
blast at the solid bedrock upon which society and stable gov¬ 
ernment alike are budded. No expedient devised by the 
sociologist or the political scientist constitutes so mighty a 
bulwark for the protection of human society and orderly 
government as the teaching of Christ’s Church concerning 
the sanctity of the marriage vow, the indissolubility of its 
' bond, and the permanen'ce of the Christian home. 1 

The mother has been constituted by God as the first and 
the most effective teacher of her children. Receiving his life 
and nutriment from his mother, the little child drinks inwith 
equal eagerness the lessons he learns at his mothePs knee. 

, Like soft wax the mind of a child receives impressions with 
I ease. It is these first impressions which sink the deepest and 
remain the longest. Indeed, experts-in genetic psychology 
now assure us that impressions received during early child- 
hood and in the preadolescent stage set up mental patterns: 
and codes of conduct in the light of which all the experiences 
of later life are interpreted and evaluated. . 

They are the ideals imbedded in the plastic days of ' 
childhood which.the later years but deepen and harden-r-the 
ideals which consciously or unconsciously the adult carries 
with him to the grave. While the psychologist has giyen * 
v description of this phenomenon in new and scientific terms, 
it is a truth which has long been recognized, Thus the 
writer in the Book of Proverbs stated it thousands of years 
ago when he said: “Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 1 . 

The Primeval School 

. . Since the mother is the first and the most effective 

teacher, the home is the primeval and the most important " 
school. Children who are fed by thpir own mothers are 
usually more robust and vigorous than ‘ those nurtured by 
. 0 thers> or raised on the bottle. Likewise children who afi 



















instructed in the precepts of morality and the teachings of 
religion by their own mothers are generally sturdier in their 
faith than those tutored by strangers. The child loves his 
mother and trusts in her as in no one else in the world. The 
lessons he learns' from her are received with implicit confi¬ 
dence and unquestioning faith. 

That is why no lay teacher, indeed not even a sister or 
priest, can ever be an adequate substitute for the mother as 
a teacher. That is why no Sunday school, nor even a paro¬ 
chial school with its week day instruction by devoted sisters, 
can ever be a proper substitute for the home as a training 
school for the young. The most that these persons and agen¬ 
cies can do is to supplement the work of the mother in her 
homb. If the training is neglected by the mother, then no 
human agency is capable of repairing the loss. It is final and 
irreparable. 

As this point is crucial, let us illustrate it by the fol¬ 
lowing analogy. An adult's'physical constitution and vigor 
are largely determined by the nurture, care and training 
'received during 1 his early childhood and youth. Let us take 
the case of a little child who was deprived of the nourish¬ 
ment required for the formation and growth of the' bony 
structure of his body. His parents fail to give him this needed 
nourishment. Suffering from Such malnutrition, the bones 
. • become soft and ill-shaped, unable to Support properly the 
weight and movement of the different parts of the body. 

Take that young man thus deformed ’to the greatest 
dinies, supply him with the ablest specialists in the world, 
bade him with the resources of Rockefeller. But you will 
strive in vain to recover the heritage of his lest youth. There 
was a time when deetdrs, care and nutriment co ( uld have 
helped him. That was the crucial period when his bones 
were forming, when nature was building once and for aye 
the permanent framework of the human body. That time, 
however, has passed. The bOftfeB are set, unshapely and de¬ 
formed. No human power can remold them. No resources* 
* of men or money can ever recover for him his lost heritage. 

4 Lost Heritage * - 

■* So it is with a'child’s moral and spiritual heritage, if 
the home fails to provide a child with proper training in 
these matters, teachers, sisters, priests, the school and the. 
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Church will strive in vain to undo the bad example of the 
home or even to overcome its negligence and thus recover for 
him his lost heritage. The home is the ideal training school 
not only because the mother is the ideal teacher but also be¬ 
cause example is a more powerful teacher than precept. It is 
the example of the parents, their actions, words, attitudes, 
that form the atmosphere of the home which the child drinks 
in with his every breath. These are the influences which 
fashion him and make him responsive or unresponsive to the 
ideals proclaimed by Church and school. « 

There are probably few sisters or priests who have spent 
many years in the education of youth who have not had the 
conviction of the crucial and supreme importance of the 
training received at home driven deep into them. Thus a 
; priest who has been for many years a chaplain at a sisters* 
academy for girls recently expressed the results of his long 
experience. “While attending the academy,” he states, “the 
girls attend Mass not only on Sunday but on every week day 
as well. They say night prayers together in the chapel, They 
receive religious instruction five days a week. They are 
apparently well indoctrinated in the faith. In addition they 
have the edifying example of the good sisters. « 

“In June they return home. A considerable number 
come from homes where the mother is dead, Or divorced, or 
where the parents are lax in their faith. Tlpon their return 
to school in the fall, I inquire of these girls about the prac¬ 
tice of their religion while at home. I find that a large pro¬ 
portion of such girls fall back into the carelessness and laxity 
which characterize the home, and which seem. to have 
become a psirt of their nature before they entered the convent 
school. Once they are back in the atmosphere of a careless 
i "home, the veneer of religious deportment which character- 
I {zed them while under the sisters* charge seems speedily to 
I be eaten away by the acids of parental indifference and 
* neglect of religious duties. It has been most disheartening 
1 and has led me to the conviction that the school can seldom, 
i H ever, undo the result of defective home training.” ' 

Home Outweighs School 

The experience of my priestly associates and myself in 
laboring for almost twenty-five years among the Catholic 
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youth at a State University has deepened in all of us this con¬ 
viction: The religious training received at home, at the hands 
of parents vigorous and fervent in their faith, is the most 
important and lasting of all. It will outweigh the influence 
of the parochial grade school, high school, college or uni- 
versity—and indeed of all of them combined. The faith 
thoroughly planted in the child by carefiil home training will 
withstand a thousand frosts and all the winds that blow. 
While at times such an individual may not be able to put in 
words the refutation of sophistries attacking his holy relig¬ 
ion, he knows with a deep and ineradicable conviction, with 
a sort of divine intuition, that they are fallacies. The knowl¬ 
edge of the influence of his holy religion in developing the 
nobility of character in his father and mother tells him, 
with a cogency and an eloquence that admit of no dispute, 
that the sophist lies. Example speaks louder than Words and 
remains today, as it always has been, the sculptor of charac¬ 
ter and of lasting convictions. The most deadly, if not almost 
the only real danger to the Christian faith is a bad inoral 
life. 

My associate, the Very ReVerend Dr. William J. Bergin, 
C. SV V., has spent half a century in the work of Catholic 
education. As a brother, he taught in the grades; as a priest, 
he has taught in the high school, college, seminary and uni¬ 
versity. Thousands of laymen, and hundreds of priests, 

- many of whom are now prelates and bishops, have sat at his 
feet. He expresses the conviction engendered by a long and 
fruitful ministry when.'jhe says: “The note that needs most 
to be sounded in America today is the one that stresses the 
supreme and paramount importance of religious training in 
the' home. I do not hesitate to say that the influence of the 
home in the fashioning of character and in rooting religious 
faM in the children is more crucial than that of Church or 
school. Parents, must be brought to realize that they are 
hound by a divine law to teach and train their offspring in 
, their holy religion. Sister^ and priests in school and Church 
can only water the seed which parents themselves must dow. 
The work of our schools from kindergarten to the TJfliver* 
sity, the work of our Catholic press, the work of the Church 
, itself will be largely frustrated if Catholic parents neglect on 
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any pretext whatsoever to train their children in the knowl¬ 
edge and in the practice of the religion of Jesus Christ. 

The Home at Nazareth 

The home of Jesus, Mary and Joseph at Nazareth is the 
model for all Christians. Though the Son of God, Jesus did 
pot hesitate as a child to manifest filial obedience and rever¬ 
ence to His mother and His foster-father, Joseph. The Scrip¬ 
tures reveal this in the one brief sentence: “He was subject 
to them.” 1 Thus did the divine Master set an example for 
youth everywhere. On their part, Mary and Joseph dis¬ 
played the deepest love and solicitude for their divine Son. 

To all parents there is entrusted a mission hardly less 
honorable than that assigned Joseph and Mary. It is the sub¬ 
lime mission of fashioning youthful minds and hearts accord¬ 
ing to the divine model. Parents become for the moment 
co-sharers with Almighty God in.the sublime work of crea¬ 
tion, in bringing into existence a human being. Their off¬ 
spring have been made unto the image of God. They have 
been redeemed by the precious blood of Jesus Christ and are 
destined for an eternity of happiness with God in Heaven. 
Parents have a divinely appointed task of guiding them 
groping footsteps safely along the paths of virtue and. no¬ 
bility of life. Whether they will be angels of light and lead 
their offspring to the life eternal, or be messengers of 
darkness who lead them away from God is for parents to 
decide. Upon their decision hinge consequences that reach 
into eternity. 

, History records many instances of the influence of a 
saintly mother in shaping the character of her children into 
the image of her own sanctity. When St. Augustine as a 
youth left his home in Tagaste and went to Carthage he suc¬ 
cumbed to the'temptations in which that city abounded. 
Losing his purity of conscience, he lost likewise the integrity 
of his faith, becoming tainted with Manichaeism, a wide- 
aoread heresy of that day. His saintly mother,. Monica, 
never despaired. With the constancy of a true mother she 
etormed* Heaven with her prayers for her wayward son. 

“The child of so many prayers and tears,” prophesied a 
fcoly bishop, “will not be lost." In the midst of his profligate 
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life, the memory of his saintly mother came hack to him. It 
called him back from the sin and error of his ways. Before 
her death St. Monica had the consolation of seeing her son 
restored to God and His Church; In his matchless book, The 
Confessions, St. Augustine attributes his conversion to the 
influence of his saintly mother's life and to her ceaseless 
prayers for him, and speaks of her with a wistful tenderness 
that for fifteen centuries has stirred the hearts of men. * 

St Louis of France 

St. Louis, one- of the noblest of all the kings of France, 
is another shining example of the influence of a holy mother. 
The virtues which made him so beloved by his people, and 
rendered his reign so illustrious in the annals of France, he 
attributed, under God, to his saintly mother, Queen Blanche. 
Typical of the care with which she guided his youthful feet 
along the paths of virtue and holiness are the memorable 
words she addressed to him aB a child: “I love you tenderly, 
but sooner would I see you a corpse at my feet, and France 
bereft of an heir to the throne, than have you commit one 
mortal sin,” If Queen Blanche, in spite^ of the engrossing 
duties of state, could pay so much attention to the religious 
braining of her son,, surely the mothers of today in the pri¬ 
vate walks of life can do as much. Though their sons may 
not abcend the thrones of kings, they can ascend the thrones 
of high citizenship, honest and faithful in the discharge of 
all its manifold duties. There is more truth than poetry in 
the oft-quoted saying: “The hand that rocks the cradle is the 
hand that rules the world." 

Frederick Shannon has given us a deeper insight into 
the far-reaching role which mothers play in the* fashioning 
of human life and character. “No blocks of marble/ he says, 
“do they round into statues; no canvasses do they adorn with 
glowing colors; no books do they write'with scholarly taste; 
no music do they compose with sweet strains; no platforms 
do they occupy with persuasive speech. Yet they are all these, 
and mci^ because they are God’s disciples of the unexplored " 
and the unexpressed. Sculptors, they chisel the veined marble 
of flesh and blood into living, breathing, human statues; ar¬ 
tists, they paint the colors of righteousness on undying souls ; 
authors, they write the literature of godliness on the hearts 
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of their sons; musicians, they sing the white song of chastity 
into the souls of their daughters; orators, their lives speak so 
eloquently of the invisible things of God, that, after quit¬ 
ting the world, they being dead, speak on from the high 
places of eternity." 

It was this Same thought which St. John Chrysostom 
expressed fifteen,centuries ago when he said: “What is more 
noble than to form the minds of youth 7 He who fashions 
the morals of children performs a task in my judgment more 
sublime than that of any painter or sculptor.” 

A Son’s Accusation 

While history records many cases of men and women 
whose nobility of character was traceable to home influences, 
it is likewise replete with instances of tragic failures trace* 
able to the neglect of parental duty. In a recent address to 
college graduates Bishop Sheil of Chicago stressed the im¬ 
portance of the home as a training school for citizenship. Ag 
an illustration of the tragic consequences of parental negli¬ 
gence, he narrated the following incident: e 

‘‘When,I was a young priest,” he said, “I ministered 
to the.religious needs of the prisoners at the county jail in 
Chicago. Early one wintry morning I was called to accbin- 
pany a young prisoner, twenty-three years of qg6, on his 
death march to the gallows. He had committed a large 
number of robberies that culminated in the murder of a 
policeman who sought to apprehend him. Just before the 
noose was to be placed around his neck, he was asked if he 
had any final word to say. Looking around the death cham¬ 
ber, he spied a little group of people,\the members of his 
family and a few other relatives who had come to* witness 
the execution. Pointing his fingqr at his father, he cried 
out: T am about to hang because^that man, my own father, 
failed to do his duly. He allowed me to run with hoddlums 
ahd gangsters all hours of the day and night. He never 
warned me against their ways, never told me where it would 
lead to. Now I die in disgrace upon these gallows, Irecause 
v father neglected to do his duty. He, rather 1 than I, should 
have this noose placed around his heck; For he is the real 
erimihal/ ” , 

'flfhat a terrible accusation to have leveled against a 
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father by his own son! How it must have stung him like a 
red hot iron. Would life ever be long enough to wash out the 
memory of that dying cry? Only death could do that. But 
could it? Would not that accusing finger be pointed at him 
again, when he stood before the judgment seat of Almighty 
God to give an account of his stewardship? Perhaps there 
are more terrible tragedies that can occur in the lives of 
parents. But the writer can think of none. 

« A Responsible Stewardship 

When the daughter of Pharaoh found the infant Moses 
among the bulrushes along the banks of the Nile she placed 
the child in the custody of the mother, saying in effect: 
"Take this child and nurse him for me: I will give thee thy 
wages.” 1 (italics mine). It is substantially these words 
which Almighty God whispers in the ears of parents 
When He gives to them a little angel in human flesh. They 
are not absolute sovereigns, free to do with that child what¬ 
soever they wish. They are but the stewards, appointed by 
God to care for that child, to train it to nobility and holiness 
of life. A strict account of their stewardship will be de¬ 
manded from them as they stand before the judgment seat 
of the Most High. 

What will be their consternation if, at that dread mo¬ 
ment, they find the accusing fingers of their children pointing 
to them as the real culprits, responsible because of their 
parental neglect for the. disasters that befell their children? 
The Apostle Paul warned such parents of the fate in store 
for them when he said: “If any one have not care of his 
own, and especially of those of his house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 2 What will be their joy, 
if, on the contrary, they find the hands of their children 
stretched down from on high in prayer and thanksgiving 
for the noble example, the wise counsel, the painstaking 
care, which prompted them to lead just and upright lives 
and to be numbered now among God's elect? St. John fore¬ 
told tljpir reward when he said: “They that instruct many 
unto justice'shall shine as the stars for all eternity.” 8 Theirs 
shall be the reward that comes to those who have achieved 

. 1 Exodus 2i9. V 

, PI Tim- 5:8. 

•CrafelUil*. 
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the supreme duty of parents, the building of a noble home, 
the fashioning of children after the likeness of Christ, the 
guiding of their groping footsteps along the path that leads 
unerringly to life everlasting. 

If parents are to fulfill their great mission in life, they 
must build a home where peace and love abide. They must 
exclude from this sacred domain every semblance of anger, 
quarrelsomeness and ill-temper. Nothing, mars so quickly 
the beauty of a home as the intrusion of these outcroppings 
of our lower nature. Home should be a little bit of Heaven 
upon earth, a refuge from the strife and hardship of the 
world, where husband and wife can always find sympathy, 
encouragement, inspiration. If instead of finding in the 
home relief from the strife and worry of life's daily grind, 
they find only an intensification of that spirit, then the home 
is robbed of its beauty and loveliness. Instead, of an earthly 
paradise, a little bit of Heaven, it becomes, a purgatory, if not 
hell on earth. Stark tragedy squats brooding at that fire-. 
side. 

Crvmding the Entrance 

The spirit of strife usually gains entrance through this 
hasty, ill-tempered word. A young married couple imme¬ 
diately ,after the marriage ceremony should promise each 
other that, no matter what provocation may arise, they will 
never speak to one another in a harsh, angry manner. Diffi¬ 
culties may and indeed will'" arise. But they can always be 
discussed in a kindly considerate manner. There is neither 
rhyme nor reason in two people shouting angrily at each 
other when the matter could be solved, and indeed must ulti¬ 
mately be solved, by talking it over in a considerate and 
friendly way. 

A pastor who has ministered to young people for many 
years, and who has studied with much care the factors dis¬ 
turbing the stability of the home, reports the following con? 
elusion to which his study and observation have led him: 
Practically every young couple who marry intend to be kind 
and considerate to one another. When the glamour of their 
honeymoon yields to Ufa's work-a-day world, however, they 
hetrfn to be conscious of Httle mannerisms or actions of tho 
other person which irk thenju Almost before they realize ity 
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they have uttered a critical, sharp word winch wounds the 
feelings. One word leads to another. A quarrel ensues. The 
virginal beauty of their relationship is tarnished The lllu- 
sions upon which love thrives are dispelled. The idol is found 
to have feet of clay. They are just two ordinary humans 
now, instead of that glamorous ideal, that unique something 

that they were before. . .. 

The tendency to quarrel is likely to become chronic if 
not nipped in the bud. If it persists, the young couple will 
have succeeded in destroying the most beautiful and delicate 
flower in human life—the sweet tender flower of conjugal 
love. With a view of forewarning young people of this 
danger I have made it a practice for almost twenty years, 
to take the bride and groom aside immediately after the 
wedding ceremony, I explain to them how much it will mean 
for their happiness if they keep their love unsullied by harsh, 
angry, bitter words. I suggest they promise one another 
with a seriousness second only to that of their conjugal vow, 

' that they will never under any circumstances utter an ill- 
tempered, cutting word to each other. I haveMever had a 
couple refuse to do so. I have had many tell me later on what 
a valuable safeguard it was for the unbroken peace and hap¬ 
piness of their home. It is a promise which every young 
couple might well make on their wedding day, and keep with 
the same fidelity with which, they observe their conjugal 

vow. . . 

Mutual Sacrifice 

The necessity of mutual sacrifice for the preservation 
of conjugal happiness is stated with beauty and impressive¬ 
ness in the instruction which the Ritual prescribes to be 
read to the young couple. “It is most fitting,” says the Ritual, 
“that you rest the security of your wedded life upon the 
great principle of self-sacrifice. And so you begin your mar¬ 
ried life by the voluntary and complete surrender of your 
individual lives in the interest of that deeper and wider life 
which you are to have in common. Henceforth you will 
fcoimur entirely to each other; you will be one in mind, one in 
heart, and one in affections. And whatever sacrifices you 
r be required to make to preserve this common 

utl <d wavg^roaks them generously. . Sacrifice is usually di«- 
Only love can make it easy; and perfect 
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love can make it a Joy. We are willing to give in proportion 
as we love. 

“No greater blessing can come to youV married life than 
pure conjugal love, loyal and true to the end. May, th$n, this 
love with which you join your hands and hearts today, never 
fail, but grow deeper and stronger as the years go on. And 
if true love and the unselfish spirit of perfect sacrifice guide 
your every action, you can expect the greatest measure of 
earthly happiness'that may be allotted to man in this vale of 
tears. The rest is in the bands of God. Nor will God be 
wanting to your needs; He will pledge you the lifelong sup- 
' port of His graces in the Holy Sacrament Which you are now 
going to receive.” •, v 

Robert Montgomery has drawn a beautiful analogy 
between the brightness of the North Star which, astronomers 
tell us, reflects the brilliance of two stars so dose together 
that their light merges and appears as that from a single 
star, and the unity and constancy which should character¬ 
ize a married couple. 

“The cynosure of northern skies 
Appears but one to seamen’s eyes, 

Yet twain there are. 

And each a star— '♦ 

Perhaps a sun. 

“May you, my friends, reverse the view, 

And while on earth you look like two, 

From Heaven to be seen as one; 

Yea, like that polar symbol be 
A double star- of constancy.” 

A Mighty Bulwark 

When that indomitable soldier, acclaimed by many to -be 
the greatest military genius ever born on this side of the 
Atlantic, Stonewall Jackson, lay dead on the^ battlefield at 
Chancellorsville, one of his devoted officers, bending low 
over the lifeless corpse, touched the cold hand, an$ said: “If 
you meet with Caesar tonight, tell him we still make war.” 
We, who are members of that goodly company-which for 
nineteen centuries has fought in every land under the banner 
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of the gentle Christ, proclaim to the world that we “still 
make war” against all the forces that would undermine the 
sanctity of the home, and the integrity of the family life. 
May we not ask' our fellow citizens of every faith to join 
with us in fighting for the permanence of the home, Ihe 
■sacredn ess of conjugal love, and the sanctity of the family 
fireside around which are enshrined the noblest traditions of 
our American life? In thus struggling for the preservation 
of the institutions of the home and the family in all the 
beauty of their unity and integrity, we are struggling for 
the maintenance qf the mightiest bulwark for the preserva¬ 
tion of the America we love so much. 


, Discussion Aids /' 

What does Pope Pius,/XI in his encyclical on Christian 
Marriage, say of the Christian home? Who is the first and 
most effective teacher of children? Discuss the influence of 
impressions received in early childhood. If the mother is the 
first teacher; what is the first school? Are any agencies out¬ 
side the home adequate substitute teachers? What is the 
function of such agencies? Where must the child receive the 
basic religious and moral training? What must be the char¬ 
acter of the home to make that training effective? What is 
thfe model home for all Christians? Compare the mission of 
all parents with that of tytary and Joseph. Name a few ex¬ 
amples of the influence of saintly mothers. Comment on the 
duty of parents to create and maintain an atmosphere of 
peace and love in the home and on 'the necessity of mutual 
sacrifice^ 

j Practices: 

Take seriously your God-imposed duty of training your 
children in religion and morality in the home. _ 

Help to organize a parent-educator discussion club in 
your parish, 

Try to rid yourself of the faults that keep your home 
from being a model home. , 


. •' l ■ V \ - 
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THE MASS AND OTHER DEVOTIONS 

Ait Exposition of the Prayer Life of the Church 

Sacrifice is the offering to God of some tangible object, 
with the destruction of the object, to acknowledge God’s 
dominion over, life and death. The custom of offering sacri* 
flee is as old as humanity. When the curtain is first raised 
upon the human scene, we find the children of Adam offering 
oblation to the Most High. Abel offered the firstlings of his 
.flock/while Cain offered of the fruits of the earth. The first 
act of, Noe upon issuing from the ark, which had enabled 
himself and his family to escape from the deluge, was to offer 
holocausts to the Almighty iij thanksgiving for his preser¬ 
vation. It was the custom of the Jewish priests to offer each 
day two lambs as a sacrifice to God> thus prefiguring the 
great sacrifice of the New Law in which is daily offered on 
"the altar; “the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the 
world.” 

The sacrifices of the Old Law served as a preparation 
and a foreshadowing of the sacrifice of the New Law. When 
this laftter sacrifice was instituted^ the former immolations 
Were to cease. The old sacrifices were to be succeeded by a 
clean victim which would be offered hot alone in Jerusalem 
but in every part of the world. God spoke to the Jews 
through the mouth of the prophet Malachy: “I have no 
pleasure in you, saith the Lord of hosts, and I will not receive 
a gift of your hand. For, from the ribing of the sun, even to 
the going down, my name is great among the Gentiles, and 
in every place there is sacrifice, arid there is offered to my 
name a clean oblation, for my name is great among the Gen-' 
tiles, 1 saith the Lord of hosts.” 1 These prophetic words have 
received their fulfillment in the sacrifice of the Mass in which 
Christ is offered up in every country of the world as the 
^ean victim for the sins of mankind. 

Uu 
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The Mass is the unbloody reenactment of the sacrifice of 
Calvary. Through the consecration of the bread and wine 
into the body and blood of Christ, the Mass perpetuates the 
sacrifice of the Cross by offering to God the same Victim that 
was immolated on Calvary for the redemption of man. In the 
Mass the priest speaks not in his own name, but as the am¬ 
bassador of Jesus Christ, speaking the very words which 
Christ uttered at the Last Supper. Thus Jesus Christ is both 
the High priest and the Victim in the sacrifice of the Mass 
and in the sacrifice of the Cross, and the ends for which both 
sacrifices were offered are the same. 

The manner in which the sacrifices are offered is alone 
different. In the Cross Christ really shed His blood and was 
really slain. In the Mass, however, there is no. real shedding 
of blood, no real death. But the separate consecration of the 
bread and of the wine symbolizes the separation of the body 
and blood of Christ and thus symbolizes His death upon the 
Cross. The Mass is the renewal and perpetuation of the sac¬ 
rifice of the Cross in the sense th^t it offers anew to God the 
Victim of Calvary and thus commemorates the sacrifice of 
the Cross, re-enacts it symbolically and' mystically, and 
applies the, fruits of Christ’s death upon the Crossjto individ¬ 
ual human souls. All the efficacy of the Mass is derived, 
therefore, from the sacrifice of Calvary. 

, Instituted, at Last Swpper 

Christ instituted the' Mass at the Last Supper on the 
night before He died. St. Matthew thue records the insti¬ 
tution: “And whilst they were at supper, Jesus took bread, 
and blessed, and broke; and gave to his disciples, and said: 
Take ye, and eat. This is my body. And taking the chalice, 
he gave thanks, and gave to them, saying: Drink ye all of 
this. For this is my blood of the new testament, which shall 
be shed for many unto remission of sins.” 1 

Christ , commanded the Apostles to re-enact this Euch¬ 
aristic Sacrifice when He said to them .after the consecra¬ 
tion : “Do ye this for a commemoration of me.”* 

In compliance with the command of .Christ, the adorable 
sacrifice of the Mass has been daily re-enacted in all our 

~ lMatt. 26:26-29. 

■lake 88:18. 
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churches from the days of the Apostles to the present time, 
and will be continued until the consummation of the world. 
Tradition with its myriad tongues proclaims the universal 
custom $>f the early Christians of offering up the Holy Mys~ 
teries, as they called the Eucharistic Sacrifice in those days. 
Seeking refuge from the persecutions of imperial Rome, the 
Christians went into the dark catacombs and there over the 
tombs of martyrfe, their spiritual shepherds re-enacted the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice while the faithful joined in the prayers 
and in the singing of hymns. St. Justin Martyr (160) bears 
witness to the Apostolic faith when he writes: “The oblation 
of the flour, which was commanded to be offered up for those 
cleansed from leprosy was a type of the Bread of the Euch¬ 
arist, whjch Jesus Christ commanded us to celebrate. .. • 
Concerning those‘Sacrifices which are offered to Him in 
every place by us Gentiles, that is, the Bread of the Euch¬ 
arist, and similarly the Cup of the Eucharist.” 1 

Tertullian (160-220) thus testifies to the widespread 
practice of offering the Eucharistic Sacrifice in the second 
century. He writes: “Will not your fast be more solemn, if 
you stand at the altar of God? When you receive the body 
of the Lord, you place in security both the participation in 
the Sacrifice and the fulfillment of duty.”* 

Writing in the third century, St. Cyprian sets forth the 
Catholic doctrine on the Mass as clearly as a theologian of 
the twentieth. He teaches that the Eucharist contains an 
immolated Victim and is a true and complete sacrifice ; that it 
was instituted by Christ, and is a commemoration of Hispaa- 
sion, and is even identical with that Passion. .. ‘Christ, 
he writes, “is the Teacher and Founder of this Sacrifice. 

•ftTho is more a priest than Jesus Christ, who offered a Sacri¬ 
fice to God the Father, and offered the very same thing which 
Melchisedech offered, that is, bread and wine, namely ms 
u ; n dv and Blood. . . For,if Jesus Christ, our Lord and God, 
fa Himself the Chief Priest of God the Father, and has first. 
offered Himself a Sacrifice to the Father, and has commanded 
♦Viis to be done in commemoration, of Himself, surely that 
• pfl t discharges the office of Christ who imitates what 
ggjfe did; and he then offers a true and full Sacrifice to 

Tryph. 4L 
ip# ftatton* 
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God the Father in the Church, when he proceeds to offer it 
according to the manner in which he sees Christ to have 
offered. . . Because we make mention of the Passion in all 
Sacrifices (for the Lord's Passion is the Sacrifice which we 
offer), we ought to do nothing else but what He did. For the 
Sacred Scriptures say, as often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye show forth the Lord's death until He come.” 1 

At the Last Supper Christ instituted the Holy Eucharist 
which is both a sacrament and a sacrifice. As a sacrament its 
primary purpose is to sanctify our souls, while as a sacrifice 
its primary purpose is to offer homage and worship to Al¬ 
mighty God. As the sacrament of Holy Communion it is the 
perpetuation of the Last Supper, while as the sacrifice of the 
Mass it is the perpetuation of the sacrifice of Calvary. 

, D 

Heart of Catholic Worship 

The sacrifice of the Mass is offered up for the same ends 
for which Christ died on the Cross, namely, to propitiate Al¬ 
mighty God for the sins of man, to render homage, praise 
and thanksgiving for His benefits, and to supplicate Him for 
graces and blessings. We should therefore assist at Mass 
with the same devotion with which we 'would have knelt at 
the foot of the Cross and have offered up the dying Christ as 
the Victim for the sins of the world. For Christ is offered up 
on the altar as truly as He was offered up on Calvary’s Cross. 
The Mass is more, valuable than any prayer. It is the 
supreme offering which the creature is able to return to the 
Creator. As Thomas a Kempis well says: “When a priest 
celebrates Mass he honors God, he rejoices the angels, he edi¬ 
fies the Church, he helps the living, he obtains rest for the 
dead, and makes himself a partaker of all that is good;” , 

The Mass is'the very heart of Catholic worship. Just as 
the heart pumps the life giving blood to every member of 
the body, vitalizing and nourishing it, so the Mass radiates 
"''its abundant graces and merits to all the subordinate devo¬ 
tions of the Church, enriching and invigorating them with its 
own might and power. As the planets cluster around the sun, 
from which they receive their light and heat, so do all ths 
various types of prayer and ritual cluster around the sacrifice 
of the Mass. It is the central act of worship in the Catholic 

iJSpis. 68, 1: * 
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Church and no other devotion can compare with it in spiritual 
richness and efficacy. 

“For sheer beauty, dignity, and sublimity”, says Father 
J. M. Cooper, “there is naught in the whole realm of religious 
literature that can compare with the prayers of the Mass as 
the outpouring of the human heart’s deepest reverence and 
purest love and warmest pleading to the Father of us all. In 
their sustained majesty and in their august simplicity they 
are a worthy setting for the supreme act of Christian wor¬ 
ship. And they are the more venerable and beloved by us in 
that for nearly a millennium and a half they have been con¬ 
secrated by the untold millions who in all ages and climes 
and races have professed faith in and loyalty to the Euchar¬ 
istic Christ.” 1 

The Council of Trent thus summarizes the Church’s 
.teaching concerning the Mass: 

1. There is in the Catholic Church a true Sacrifice, in¬ 
stituted .by Jesus Christ—the Sacrifice of His Body and Blood 
under the appearances of bread and wine. 

2. This Sacrifice is identical with the Sacrifice of the 
Cross, inasmuch as Jesus Christ is Priest and Victim in both; 
the only difference lies in the manner of offering, which is 
bloody upon the Cross and bloodless on our altars. 

3. It is a propitiatory Sacrifice, atoning for our sins, and 
the sins of the.living and of the dead in Christ, for whom it 
is offered. < * ; s 

. 4. Its efficacy is derived from the Sacrifice of'the. Cross, 
whose infinite merits it applies to us. 

5. Although offered to God alone, it may be celebrated 
in honor and memory of the saints. 

6. The Mass was instituted at the Last Supper when 
Christ, about to offer Himself on the altar of the Cross by 
His death for our redemption wished to endow His Church 
with a visible Sacrifice, commemorative of His Bloody Sac¬ 
rifice of the Cross. As High Priest, according to the order 
of Melchisedech He offered to His Father His own Body and 
Blood under the appearance^ of bread and v wine, and consti¬ 
tuted His Apostles priests of the New Testament to renew 

~~%Cq toper, Keligioa Outlines for Colleges, y«L 2, p. 189. . 
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this same offering until He came again by the words, “Do 
this in commemoration of me.” 1 

An Eloquent Sacrifice 


In the Mass Jesus pleads our cause and becomes our 
advocate before the throne of the Eternal Father: “If any 
man sin,” says St. John, “we have an Advocate w\th the 
Father, Jesus Christ the just; and He is the propitiation for 
our sins; and not for ours only, but also for those of the 
whole world/' 2 Reflecting this truth the celebrant recites at 
the offertory of the Mass the following prayer: ^‘Receive, 0 
holy Father, almighty, eternal God, this immaculate victim 
which I, Thy unworthy servant, offer to Thee, my living and 
true God, for my innumerable sins, offences and negligences, 
for all here present, and for all the faithful living and dead, 
$hat it may avail me and them to life everlasting.” 8 

The sacrifice of the Mass is the most effective form of 
supplication which we humans can offer to the Eternal 
Father. <4 For, if the blood of goats and oxen,” says St. Paul 
“and the aShes of a heifer being sprinkled, sanctify such as 
'are defied to the cleansing of the flesh, how much more shall 
the blood of Christ, who, by the Holy Ghost, offered Himself 
Without spot to God, cleanse our conscience from dead works 
to serve the living God?” 4 If the prayers of Moses and 
David were so powerful in behalf of God's 1 children, how 
much more powerful must be the intercession of our Advo¬ 


cate, Jesus Christ? > ■ 

If the sufferings of the martyrs plead so eloquently for 
us, how much More eloquent must be the blood of Christ that 
is shed daily for us upon our altars? What legion of saints 
and angels can intercede for us before the throne of God so 
effectively as the divine Son who humbled himself even to the 
death of the Cross? Verily the Mass is a “throne of grace” to 
which we should go with confidence, “that we may obtain 
mercy and find grace in seasonable aid.” 5 It is the most 
priceless of'all the treasures which have come to us from the 
;Giver of every good and perfect gift ' . 

iSesfl. 22. ■ . , 

*1 John 2:1> 2. 

•Gibbons, The Faith of Oar Fathers, p. 8X8. 

*Heb. 9:13,14. 

"Heb.4:10. 
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Discussion Aids 

What is sacrifice? Give a short history of sacrifice in the 
Old Testament. What Old Testament prophecy is fulfilled in 
the Sacrifice of the New Law? What is the Mass? Explain 
how it is the renewal and perpetuation of the sacrifice of the 
Cross. When was the Mass instituted? Quote St. Matthew's 
text on the institution of the Mass; St. Luke’s text. Trace 
the history of the Mass briefly to the present day. What are 
the four ends of the Mass? How does the Council of Trent 
summarize the teaching on the Mass? Explain how the Mass 
is the center of Catholic worship and the most effective form 
of supplication. ' V 

Practices: * * 

; Include the Mass in your morning offering. 

Use the Missal when assisting at Mass. ^ 

Try to increase your appreciation of this great Sacrifice 
by occasional meditation. 











Chapter XXX 

- ^ THE LITURGY OF THE MASS 

Through It the Whole Man Is United in Worship of His God 

It is one of the characteristics of the Catholic Church 
which visitors at her services have often observed, that she 
does not speak to the faithful in words alone. She appeals^ 
them through the glorious melodies of music which uplift the 
soul, through hymens and songs and chants. Through the 
subtle play of lights and shadows, and the mingled colors of 
the rainbow imprisoned upon the artist’s canvas, not less 
than through the plastic beauty of the sculptured statue, does 
she render her message articulate. Especially does she appeal 
to them through the stately moving ceremonial of her wor¬ 
ship which speaks directly to the eye. In myriad tongues she 
Speaks and in the universal language of gesture and sign and 
pageantry The untutored peasant and the erudite savant 
find themselves alike at home in her temple. No race or tribe 
is alien to the Esperanto of hef liturgy. Pressing into her 
service all the senses as-so many gateways to the soul, she 
enlists the whole man, mind and heart and soul in the wor¬ 
ship of his God. ■' ^ 

Visitors to her devotions who have been totally unaccus¬ 
tomed to any liturgical display in their own services, do not 
always understand, however, the significance of the religious 
ceremonies they witness nor the important role they play m 
the enrichment of the individual’s spiritual Me. • 

Accustomed to seeing only a pulpit within the four bare 
walls of a church* stripped of altar, statuary, paintings, 
flowers, lighted cdndles, and to a service devoid of the 
slightest touch of pageantry, they are naturally somewhat 
bewildered at the profusion of ceremony in Catholic devo¬ 
tions especially in that central act of Catholic worship, W 
holy sacrifice of the Mass. Besides those of our separated 
brethren who express simply their lack of understanding ot 
the meaning Of the Churjch’s liturgy, there axe those who 
spgert that the lavish use of such ceremonies distracts m 
worshipper from his primary purpose— the worship of Goo. 
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Let us investigate then the function of ceremonies in 
religious worship to ascertain if there be a valid basis both 
,in philosophy and in psychology for their employment in acts 
of worship. 

The Philosophical Basis of Ceremonies 
' The philosophical basis is to be found in the twofold 
nature, psychical and physical, with which the Creator has 
endowed mankind. As a consequence of this, as St. Thomas 
Aquinas 1 points out, man must render to God a twofold 
worship which reflects his dual nature. The one, a spiritual 
adoration, consists in the interior devotion of the soul and 
implies the conscious recognition of God’s supreme dominion 
over man, and his complete dependence upon Him. The 
other, a corporal worship, consists in the external acknowl¬ 
edgement through the agency of the bodily members of the 
Creator's sovereignty over man. While great emphasis may 
tightly be placed upon the interior dispositions of the soul, 
such as love and reverence, without which exterior worship 
would be so (much meaningless rigmarole, yet it is folly to 
overlook the importance from the viewpoint of both religion 
and psychology of the participation of the physical members 
in the rendering of such conjoint worship. - 

The two natures of man are so closely knit together into 
an organic whole that .every inward sentiment or. feeling 
seeks to register its presence through- some appropriate 
movement or posture of the body. The constant inhibition 
of such external expression of the internal sentiments of 
homage, love, and reverence not only robs the act of worship 
of its important physical components but tends to strangle 
and ultimately to eradicate completely the* sentiments them¬ 
selves. . 

“Worship mostly of the. silent sort,” as. Rickaby* has 
observed,- "Worship that finds "no expression in word or ges- 
ture—worship away from pealing organs and chants. of 
praise, or the simpler music of the human voice, where no 
hands are uplifted, nor tongue loosened,, nor posture of rever- 
enc e assumed, becomes with most mortals a vague, aimless 
reverie, a course of distraction and dreaminess and vacancy" 




irvntra GentflftB, 1H, O X l X. 
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Entirely aside, however, from the psychical reverbera¬ 
tion of the physical expression of emotions, it is sufficient to 
point out here in the discussion of the philosophical basis of 
ceremonies that man cannot withhold that bodily, manifesta¬ 
tion of worship without depriving the Creator of a form of 
adoration to which He is entitled in strict justice. For the 
body is indebted both for its existence and for its capacity 
for movement, to the creative power of Almighty God. There¬ 
fore reason demands that the body participate in rendering 
worship to the Creator in express acknowledgement of a 
relationship rooted in the very laws of nature, namely, a 
relationship of absolute sovereignty on the 'part of the 
Creator and of complete and total dependence on the part of 
the physical nature of man. True, the body cannot render 
homage to God, independently of its vivifying principle. But 
it can act conjointly with the soul and contribute in a subor¬ 
dinate but important manner to such conjoint worship. “Man 
must pay tithe to God,” says Otten 1 , “for soul and body by 
offering Him the love of the one and the obeisance of the 
other.” That is why St. Thomas Aquinas maintained that 
religious ceremonies in acts of worship are not only appro¬ 
priate concomitants but that they are inevitable corollaries 
flowing from the. composite psychophysical nature with 
which jthe Creator has endowed man. In that inspired 
treatise which penetrates at times into such dizzy heights 
that human reason filters behind,.St. John points to the 
above-mentioned creative act, as the fundamental reason un¬ 
derlying all religious worship. “Thou art worthy, 0 Lord 
our God, to receive glory and honor and power, because Thou 
hast created all things, and for Thy will they were, and have 
been created.” 2 

The folded hands, the bowed head, the bent knee are 
bo many efforts on the P ar t °f bean’s physical nature to share 
with the psychical principle in the articulate acknowledg¬ 
ment of God's soyereign dominion over all creatures. The 
hynpis of praise and words of prayer that rise 4s sweet in¬ 
cense from the hearts of His children to the throne of God in 
heaven, are they not acceptable and pleasing to our heavenly 
Father? Ask the human father if the fond caress of his little 

^Bernard J. Otten, The Reason Why, p. 71. 

•Apocalypse, 4:11, 
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child who runs with outstretched arms and eager feet to 
greet him upon his return at evening from the day's toil 

- means anything to him. Ask him if the light of love that 
glows in those eyes and the tender play of those angel hands 
about the wrinkles in his toil-worn countenance, are so much 
folderol, void and meaningless. Why they are the very breath 

, of his nostrils, the manna for his hungry heart. 

Yet that throbbing heart of his, aglow with happiness 
at the manifestation of his child’s love and reverence, is but 
the image of God’s own loving heart; It too throbs in happi¬ 
ness at the outpouring of His children's love and homage. Ha 
has not created His children only to set them adrift on' life's ^ 
ocean, with no solicitude for their welfare and happiness. He 
has fashioned their hearts after the likeness of His own, and 
has given to them the power of communicating with Him, of 
coming to Him with their petitions and "their love, even as 
they come to their own earthly fathers. His paternal heart 
rejoices at the outpourings of His children's love and praise, 
and is saddened by their indifference and neglect. That is 
why the performance of external acts of adoration, Upraise, 
and homage in which 'both mind and body participate, consti¬ 
tute the very essence of religious worship. That is the 
manner in which man renders a full measure of homage to 
Almighty God, to Whom St. John tells us, is due, “benedict 
tion, and glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, honor and 
mower, and strength to our God for ever and ever.” 1 Such ij, 
the fundamental philosophical-basis^for external homage and 
for the use of ceremonies in religious worship. r 

'The Psychological Basis of Ceremonies 

Entirely aside from the philosophical propriety of such 
external worship, is £here a sound psychological foundation 
for the empWna^t of ceremonies in religious worship? In 
other words, even if worship be regarded as consisting essen- 
Hallv of the internal sentiments of reverence, love, and 
Oration, flowing from the mind and heart, would there m% 
flrtU be a justification for the utffizajtiqn of corporal ipoVe^ 
, ~L n ts both for the excitation and preservation of these inter* 

* sentiments and mental attitudes? The findings of modern 
psychology demonstrate abundantly that bodily partimpatidfl 

^ iAp 0 ®* 
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in religious worship is not only helpful in arousing the 
appropriate mental states but serves to strengthen and in¬ 
tensify the aroused religious feelings. The inhibition of all 
bodily movement expressive of such sentiments, serves on the 
other hand to render exceedingly difficult the evocation of the 
internal sentiments, to minimize their vigor and to strangle 
and atrophy them. There is consequently a sound basis in 
modern psychology for the use of ceremonies in religious 
worship. ' 

The basis is to be found in the fundamental law of the i 
psychophysical relationship, namely, the -law that mind and | 
body exercise a reciprocal or mutually interactive influence 
on each other. There is no movement of a bodily member 
above the automatic or reflex stage that does not produce \ 
its corresponding mental correlate. Similarly, there is no j 

internal sentiment or feeling that does not seek to find appro- | 

priate expression through some physical channel. There is 
no psychosis, modern psychology affirms, without its corres¬ 
ponding neurosis. The psychical principle, the soul, some 
inscrutable manner acts upon the body and it in turn is 
affected by the physical organism. 

This fact finds abundant recognition in the ceremonies 
of that great religious drama in the Catholic Church, the 
central act of her worship, the holy sacrifice of the Mass. The 
Mass is the continuation of the sacrifice begun at the Last 
Supper and completed on the Cross at Calvary. It is there¬ 
fore the renewal in an unbloody manner of the sacrifice of 
Christ on Golgotha. It combines in itself the four great ele¬ 
ments of religious,worship,.namely, adoration, propitiation, 
thanksgiving and supplication. Not only the celebrant but j 
the faithful as well assist at this sublime sacrificfe with the ( 
deepest sentiments of faith and deyotion. * 

At the beginning of Mass, the visitor will note that the 1 
celebrant while still at the foot of the altar recites the Cott- i 
fiteor. This prayer is- a confession of one’s unworthiness, j 
calling upon the members of the heavenly co.urt to witness 
the acknowledgment that “I have sinned exceedingly in , 
thought, word and deed, through my fault, through my j 
fault, through my most grevious fault.” The priest recites it/ / 
in his own behalf as an act of profound humility and of his , 
unwortbiness to perform so sublime a function. The acolyte 
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repeats it in behalf of the congregation. Note the posture 
assumed by the celebrant while making this act of humility. 
His erect posture changes instantly.. He bows profoundly 
with his face to the ground and remains thus during the 
recitation of the entire prayer. When in acknowledging the 
[i fact that he has sinned, he utters the words, “through my 
j fault, through my fault, through my most grevious fault,” he 

] strikes his breast with his closed hand in additional external 

manifestation of his culpability. % 

Note how the physical posture thus assumed is well 
; adapted to induce the corresponding mental attitude, a con¬ 
sciousness of one’s unworthiness. The bent body, the face 
turned toward the ground, the downcast eyes, the striking 
of the breast, serve as so many powerful physical stimuli in 
arousing the desired psychical attitude of humility. -The 
assumption of an upright posture, with head erect, eyes 
uplifted to the skies, and chest expanded, would constitute a 
marked physical impediment to the evocation of the mental 
attitude of huffiility, and would be conducive to the arousal 
of an internal sentiment of pride and arrogant hauteur. 
Though the reason why certain physical postures tend to 
induce definite mental states lies deep in the history of the 
‘ race and need not be traced here, yet the fact of such in¬ 
fluence is admitted by psychologists of every school. 

After the completion of the prayers at the foot of the 
; altar, the first act of the celebrant upom ascending to the 
altar is to stoop and ‘kiss it out of reverence for the relics, 
of the saints which are imbedded therein. Mass in the early 
days of the Church was celebrated over the 'tombs of the 
martyrs. The historical identity of the Mass in the Church 
today with that enacted in the catacombs over the remains 
of the martyrs is thus dramatically expressed. The physical 
act of kissing the altar reverently is designed to manifest 
I one’s affectionate reverence for the" martyrs and is well 
I adapted to arouse in one the corresponding internal senti-- 
|< ments of love and,devotion. 

L When the celebrant proceeds to the inissal to read the 
A prayers, it will be noted that he extends his arms and holds 
^Lthem in this position until the prayers or supplications pre- 
^B*eding the epistle are finished. Here again one will observe 
oW splendidly adapted is this physical posture to evoke the 
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desired conscious state of supplication. From time imme¬ 
morial the supplicant has pleaded with outstretched arms for 
hia petition The physical posture has thus come to serve as 
a powerful stimuhint: for the arousal of the psychical atti¬ 
tude of entreaty. 

The Significance of the Gospel Ceremonies 
Upon the completion of the epistle with its gradual and 
tract the celebrant proceeds to the centre preparatory to 
reading the gospel. In order that the holy gospel be worthily 
announced there are required not only a pure heart and pure 
lips but the person proclaiming it must have a special mis¬ 
sion with the approbation and blessing of God upon him. 
That is why the celebrant pausing at the center of the altar 
' raises his eyes to the crucifix in external acknowledgment 
of the great source whence flow so many blessings and spirit¬ 
ual helps, namely, the death of Christ on the Cross. Then 
he bows low in outward physical acknowledgment of his 
spiritual unworthiness to announce the sublime truths of the 
gospel. While still bent in that posture of humility he ar¬ 
ticulates the moving prayer that is implicit in his whole 
bodily demeanor: “Cleanse my heart and my lips, 0 Al¬ 
mighty God, Who didst cleanse the Ups of the Prophet IsaM *. 
with a burnirlg coal; and vouchsafe through Thy gracious 
1 mercy, so to purify me, that I may worthily announce Thy 

- holy gospel . Amen.” , 

> When the celebrant begins to read the gospel he traces 
with his thumb the figure of the cross over the first words of 
the Evangel, to express in this external manned the fact that 
all the spiritual values contained therein have been rendered 
available to us through the merits of Christ’s death upon the 
Cross* and that it records the history of His life and suffer¬ 
ings. Both, the congregation and the celebrant then make the 
sign of the cross upon their forehead, lips and breast. This 
is a threefold public profession of their reverence for the in¬ 
spired word, believing it with their minds, proclaiming it 
with their lips, and loving it with their hearts. 

It will be noted that when the priest crosses over from, 



correlate. By standing, the congregation immediately mani¬ 
fests its reverence for the gospel as the inspired word of God* 
worthy of a respect paid to no human proclamation. Further¬ 
more, the physical posture thus assumed is well calculated to 
induce the mental attitude of alacrity in receiving the pre¬ 
cepts of the gospel and in executing them. 

At the completion of the gospel, the celebrant raises the 
missal to his lips, and kisses devoutly the first words of the 
gospel just read. Observe again how the Church utilizes the 
physical action most Suited for the arousal of that psychical 
attitude of affectionate reverence with which the inspired 
word of God should be regarded. The kiss, which from time 
immemorial has been the motor expression of the sentiments 
of love throbbing in the bosom of the race, is pressed into 
the sacred service of religious liturgy in stirring anew the 
latent affection of the creature for his Savior and in enlisting 
the dynamic activity of the will in His sacred ministry. In 
order to secure that whole-hearted adherence to the gospel 
precepts that manifests itself in action, there is required not 
merely the appeal to the cognitive faculty but to the motor 
one of the will as well. It is the arousal of the love of the 
creature for his Eedeemer that carries over to the will and 
: thus touches off the springs of human action. It iB no pale 
) or Cold intellectual attitude that the ceremonies of Catholic 
worship evoke, but an attitude in which the mind bows in 
reverent faith, and the heart is stirred with holy emotions 
that seek expression in appropriate movements of the will 
and in external deed. 

1 Before concluding the discussion of the geperal manner 
> in which the ceremonies of the Mass exemplify the wise 
utilization of the fundamental principle physiological 
psychology, namely; that bodily, postures and movements 
exercise a powerful influence in the evocation of definite 
psychical attitude^, let us scrutinize briefly the action of the 
consecration, which is the most important part of the sac¬ 
rifice. 

I c The Consecration 

I The acolyte has rung a little bell to summon the atten- 
Ition of all the congregation to the soul-stirring scene that is 
Kjbout to be enacted before them. Then the celebrant takes 
■bread in his hands, blesses it and bending low over it pro- 
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nounces the sublime words of consecration, which Christ 
Himself used at the Last Supper. Note how the whole cor¬ 
poral attitude of the priest, the bent body, the bowed head, 
the eyes focused intently upon the upraised bread soon to be 
changed through a miracle of divine power into the body and 
blood of Christ, induces a mental “set” of quivering attention 
and rapt absorption. What an effective antidote is found in 
this tense physical postme against distractions and day¬ 
dreaming which come so readily when the corporal attitude 
is one of ease and relaxation. The bodily posture, the ner¬ 
vous set, the focusing of the senses, all converge as so many 
powerful stimuli to provoke the greatest possible mental con¬ 
centration upon the significance of the momentous words of 
consecration which the celebrant pronounces so slowly and so 
deliberately: ^For this is My Body .” 

The celebrant genuflects immediately to manifest 
through this corporal action the adoration which he renders 
with his whole heart and soul to his Eucharistic Lord. Then 
he raises the Sacred Host aloft before the eyes of the rapt 
Congregation so that they too may adore and articulate the 
deep sentiments of faith and love which are stirring in their 
souls with the heartfelt ejaculation: “My Lord and my God.” 

'After replacing the Holy Eucharist upon the altar the 
celebrant genuflects again, thus emphasizing in an outward 
physical manner the adoration and worship which should 
n0w be rendered to the Eucharistic King. The same cprporal 
postures and movements are reenacted in the consecration of 
the chalice of wine into the body and the blood of the Lord. 
During the consecration the faithful kneel, following with 
rapt attention and profound devotion the various acts in the 
consecration occurring before them. These instances will 
suffice to show' that the fundamental law of the mind-body 
relationship finds generous recognition and splendid embodi¬ 
ment in the ceremonies of the Mass. 

The Pedagqgical Value of Ceremonies 
Let us turn now from the consideration of the psycho* 
logical significance of the ceremonies of ^he Mass as factors 
in the arousal of religious sentiment and emotions, and view 
them in their other role as media for the presentation of edU-i 
catiohal concepts. For, in addition to their important 
tion in toe awakening of appropriate religious aentimeotOi 
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the ceremonies *serve to translate into the language of the 
senses, doctrines whose abstract verbal formulation would 
frequently prove less effective in conveying to the minds of 
the great masses of the faithful clear ideas as to their sig¬ 
nificance. 

The visitor on crossing the threshold of a Catholic 
church perceives immediately the generous display of paint¬ 
ings, statues, frescoes, and pictorial representations woven 
into the stained glass windows. Beautiful impressions rain 
upon his senses from every object on which his eyes fall. The 
whole edifice with its paintings and sculptures, its organ 
peals and lighted candles, becomes almost vocal in singing 
the praises and the glory of the Eucharistic King enthroned 
in the tabernacle of the altar. y 

Thus the Church has long antedated the -findings of 
Comenius and of Pestalozzi in her generous use of the object 
method of teaching. In the formulation, of this method^ 
which revolutionized the educational technique of his day, 
and which still serves as the fundamental idea pervading all 
modern methodology, Pestaiozzi says: “The most Essential 
point from which I start is this: Sense impression 
'(Ansehmungsunterricht) of nature is the only true founda¬ 
tion of human knowledge. All that follows is the result of 
this sense impression and the process of abstraction from it.” 
The importance of sense impressions as the necessary bask 
for all mental concepts is likewise insisted upon by scholastic 
- philosophy which has held as almost axiomatic the prin¬ 
ciple: “There can be no concept in the mind which was not 
previously in some way in, the senses.” 1 

This principle held alike by Pestalozzi and the Scholas¬ 
tics finds generous exemplification in the practice of the 
Church. The meaning of Pentecost, redemption, crucifixion, 
resurrection and transfiguration are illustrated in paintings* 
flculpturihgs, frescoes and mosaics woven into stained glass 
windows. How rich and'vivid even to little children becomes 
the meaning of the Savior’s Nativity when shown by images 
of the Divine Babe m to® manger at Bethlehem, attended by 
' Mary and Joseph, with toe cattle in the stable, and toe ahep- 
herds and their flocks hurrying across toe hillsides of Judea 
to psy homage, to their new-born King, in any appraisal of 

^fllinintelleetu ni*i priug»U«aomodo to wawo. 


















the psychological means used by the Church for the develop- 
ment of sense impressions and rich imagery upon which to 
build later the abstract concepts of religious dogmas, due 
recognition must be accorded the significant role played by 
the object method as universally exemplified in the Catholic 
Church. 

The Ma88~A ReUgi<yu8 Drama 

A kindred means of appealing to the senses in the 
Imparting of religious truth is the drama. The Mass with 
its colorful vestments and vivid ceremonies is a dramatic 
reenactment in an unbloody manner of the sacrifice of Christ 
on Calvary. In its symbolism and liturgy it carries the mind 
of the spectator over the story of the Savior’s passion, from 
the -time of His agony in the Garden of Gethsemane as 
symbolized by the celebrant bending low and striking his 
breast at the Confiteor, to His death on the Cross as typified 
by the breaking of the Sacred Host. The recital of the Jte, 
Missa est, and the last Gospel at the end of the Mass typify 
the Savior’s final Commission to the Apostles to go and 
preach the Gospel to all nations. 

Note too the vivid symbolism of the colors of the vest¬ 
ments Worn by the priest. White signifies joy and purity, and 
is used on the feasts of the joyful mysteries in our Savior’s 
life, and on the feasts of the Blessed Virgin, Confessors and 
Virgins. Red reminds the faithful of the blood that was shed 
for the faith of Christ. Red vestments are worn accord¬ 
ingly on the feasts of martyrs and of Apostles, on the feasts 
of the Savior’s passion and on'Whit Sunday in memory of 
the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles in the form 
of tongues of fire. Green is appropriately used as the symbol 
of hope, as the first signs of life, in nature after the desola¬ 
tion of winter come in the form of blades of green grass and 
verdant foliage that echo forth the hope of the soul’s life 
after the body's death. / Green is worn at times that have no 
particular color of their own, such as the Sundays between 
Epiphany and Septuagesima and between Trinity Sunday 
and Advent. Purple which is emblematic of penance is worn 
during Advent and Lent and on the vigils of great feasts. 
Black; the symbol of death, is used on Good Friday and in 
Masses for the dead. Thus does the Church portray to the 
faithful in the vivid and universal language of color the char¬ 
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acter of the feast and of the Mass which is being enacted 
before their eyes. 

Likewise the meaning of Christ's suffering and death is 
depicted by the moving liturgy of the Mass, which reaches its 
climax in the dramatic elevation of* the Sacred Host at the 
moment of consecration. Here is a wealth of drama and pag¬ 
eantry which speaks to the spectators in the oldest language 
of the race—the Esperanto of gesture and pantomime. Vivid,, 
indeed, are the, sense impressions and rich the imagery 
accruing to the congregation from the Church’s generous luse 
of the object method in the presentation of her teachings, , 
from her use of the plastic and pictorial arts, from the ex¬ 
quisitely wrought symbolism and colorful ceremonial of the 
Mass, with its .elements of moving drama and stately pag¬ 
eantry. Through these numerous avenues there flows a series 
of stimuli which impinging upon the mind, stir the emotions 
. and enlist the whole personality in the rendering of religious: 
worship. Acts of religious devotion, instead of becoming 
mere perfunctory physical gestures of a rote character, are 
thus kept vital and pregnant with emotion and meaning. In 
maintaining such vitality in religious worship, vividness of 
sense impression and richness of mental imagery are of basic: 
importance. 

The Aesthetic Influence of the Liturgy ■ 

'Lastly.,* the liturgy of Catholic worship in its widest 
sense has t a distinct influence in the development of the 
-aesthetic sense in the worshippers. The most dramatic and 
impressive ceremonial possible to devise has sprung from 
the effort to translate the significance of the Mass into sigh 
and gesture. Many of the supreme creations of music 1 have 
resulted from the attempt to Express through concords ,of 
sound the subtle religious emotions aroused by the unbloody 
renewal of the sacrifice of Calvary. The vast majority of the 
immortal masterpieces of painting have been inspiredjby this . 
religious impulse. The Cathedrals of Europe, enriched with 
the priceless paintings of Raphael, Leonardo Da Vincb 
Titian, Michelangelo, Fra Angelico, and Fra Bartolommeo 
remain to this; day as the great art treasures of the worlifg. 
The modern traveler is surprised to learn too that practically 
idl the themes of these gtfeat painters are religious ones. 

In walking through the quaint old Dominican monastery: 
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of San Marco in Florence, where Savonarola presided a9 
Prior, the writer observed on the wall of almost every cell a 
religious painting from the brush of the immortal Fra An¬ 
gelico. Art thus served as the handmaid of religion, quick¬ 
ening the devotion of the individual and seeking to render 
the supernatural more vivid and real to him through the 
most beautiful productions of the creative geniuses of the 
race. So, too, the great sculptors found in religion the stim¬ 
ulus to create immortal works. The traveler who will stand 
for fifteen minutes before the great statue of Moses, by Mi¬ 
chelangelo, in the Church of St. Peter in Chains in Rome, will 
receive an impression of the stern character of the great 
lawgiver of the Israelites, which for vividness and rich¬ 
ness could be duplicated by probably no other means in 
the world. 

The lavish use of the fine arts in the embellishment 
of Catholic worship exersises both consciously and uncon¬ 
sciously its influence in developing the appreciation of the 
beautiful. “This consciousness,” says Horne, 1 “is as truly 
emotional in character as it is intellectual or volitional. And 
the sense of beauty is the finest differentiation of the life of 
feeling in man. The coldness of intellectuality and the nar¬ 
rowness of practicality are warmed and widened through the 
love 'of the beautiful. To an intellectual soul beatity says 
there are values that can be felt which cannot he described; 
to a practical soul beauty says there are useless things which 
are also precious. The knowledge of the truth makes one dis-, 
ceming, but not tender; the volition of the good makes one 
correct, but not attractive; it4s the love of beauty that unifies 
a life in one perfect whole. ‘ 

“The sense of beauty is cultivated when the eyes and 
ears and soul are open to the perfections of the work of man 
and nature; when a badly constructed building offends; when 
the eye rests with content upon a perfect statue or a splendid 
picture; wheii tile ear enjoys a symphony, and the soul is 
thrilled with the meaningful message of literature; when the 
hills give strength, and the sky exultation; when the moun¬ 
tain lake gives peace and the ocean stirs a divine discontent 
within; when the rainbow gives promise, and the sunset, 

*H. H. Horne, Psychological Principles of Education, Macmillan Co.# 
pp. 246, 248. 
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vision, and the evening time, light; when the night brings 
no terror, and the storm a sublime awe; when all the visible 
and audible forms of nature quicken in man the sense that 
the perfect is here about us in the material world and only 
waiting to be enjoyed; when, in short, man’s nature is 
offended.at all ugliness and rejoices in all beauty.” 

It is aesthetic sentiments of this nature aroused and 
-fostered by the sublime stirrings of religious experience, 
which find portrayal in the matchless lines of Wordsworth— 
lines which echo the feelings of every devout worshipper at 
the great drama of the Mass. 

“I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something, far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of-setting suns. 

And the round ocean-, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 

Students of the psychology of aesthetics from Edipurid 
Burke, who attempted to correlate the feeling of beauty with 
a general physiological relaxation and that of sublimity with 
physiological strain and tensiQn, down to Fechner who has 
attempted to place it on an experimental basis, and reduce it 
to an exact science, have recognized the kinship of the aes¬ 
thetic and the moral sentiments. George Eliot gives apt ex¬ 
pression to the intimacy of the relationship between these 
two sentiment^ when she writes in “Romola”: “It seems to 
me beauty is part of the finished language by which goodness 
speaks.” 

From what has been said thus far, it becomes evident 
even to a visitor from outside the fold that the ceremonies of 
that central act of Catholic worship, the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, are by no means so many idle gestures. On the con¬ 
trary they represent the supreme achievement of the human 
mind in the enlistment of the whole human personality in the 
rendering of public worship to Almighty God. They induce 
a mental attitude' and an emotional tone that harmonize 
. admirably with the overt act of homage, giving to it an inner 
j e pth and a resonance without which it would be merely a 
mechanical gesture of rote character. Just as there is a 









world of difference between the discord produced by the 
novice who thwacks away clumsily upon the cords of the 
violin and the rare melody teased from the strings by the deft 
touches of a master artist, so there is a corresponding differ¬ 
ence between the clangorous reverberations produced on the 
bodily sounding board by the haphazard movements and 
bodily swaying of the amateur evangelist, and'the delicate 
concord of emotional tones that swell, into a great psychic 
Bymphony from the carefully planned harmonium of prayer 
and ceremony that constitute the sublime drama of the sac¬ 
rifice of Christ on Calvary. 

A Contrast 


' Sometime ago the writer stood in a mosque just off The 
Street Called Straight in the ancient city of Damascus wit¬ 
nessing the performance of the Howling and Dancing Der¬ 
vishes. The violent physical capers, the continued whirling 
, with its consequent disturbance of the semicircular v canals 
' and incipient vertigo, the incessant howling frequently of a 
single phrase, indicate the utter abandon with which the 
devotee works himself into a religious frenzy. While in this 
state of-majdhub or frenzy the Rifa’ites or howling der¬ 
vishes cut themselves with knives, eat small serpents and 
handle live coals and red-hot irons. Here is a religious cere- 
inonial which by the violence of its gyrations unleashes such 
a riotous tumult of organic reverberations as to overwhelm 
reason, hurling it into a sort of hypnotic daze. 

In the Mosque of Santa Sophia in Constantinople the 
visitor sees exemplified the ritual which regulates the manner 


of praying of the vast majority of Mohammedans. While 
kneeling, the person .in prayer sways back and forth re¬ 
peatedly, and bends so low that at times he touches his head 
to the floor and at other times touches merely'his hands to 
the floor. As the writer studied carefully the exercises which 
the Mohammedans were going through before him, he 
became conscious that they were really splendid calisthenics» 
but nothing more. Indeed upon investigating their genesis 
one discovers that this was. apparently the primary purpose 
for Which Mohammed had designed them—to serve as a 
wholesome antidote for the natural indolence of this people 
jiving, as they were, in a warm, cjimate which strengthened 
their aversion to physical exercise. There is* however* a® ’ 
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aptitude in these rather systematic calisthenic exercises to 
induce an attitude of religious devotion. 

Not reaching such extremes in frenzy as the dervishes 
but similar in kind are the antics at many Negro camp meet¬ 
ings, at meetings of the “holy rollers” and at some,revival 
meetings where the evangelist jumps and shouts and works 
the audience into a state of great religious excitement where 
they are shouting ejaculations with partial incoherence. In¬ 
deed at times they reach a stage of utter nervous exhaustion, 
foaming at the mouth and losing consciousness. 

Contrast the antics at such religious meetings with their 
wild abandon and lack of all restraint with the calm, dig¬ 
nified, studied and restrained liturgy guiding the worship 
at the august drama of the Mass. Instead of the submer¬ 
gence of reason beneath the waves of emotions lashed into a 
tempest, there is the dignified curbing of emotion which 
keeps it always under the rein of reason. Instead of the 
chaotic arousal of all the religious susceptibilities of the in¬ 
dividual into a near frenzy there is the careful selection of 
the emotional tone that harmonizes best with the particular, 
part of the Mass that is being enacted and its evocation , only 
to such a gentle degree that it does not befog in any way the 
rational aspect of the act of worship. In other words, reason 
is always maintained upon the throne of consciousness in the 
various acts of worship in the Mass, instead of enthroning 
the emotions to the enslavement of reason in the excitation of 
religious frenzy and hysteria. Instead of the mere thumping 
upon all the notes, in the bodily diapason with the resultant 
discord there is the intelligent selection of different notes 
and their deft grouping into measured cadences and moving 
symphonies; 

“Evocation of the Eternal” . 

Perhaps no one has described the psychological' potency 
and exquisite Charm of the ceremonies and prayers of the 
Mass with such haunting beauty as the great scholar of Ox¬ 
ford, Cardinal Newman. “To me,” he says, “nothing is so 
consoling, so piercing,‘so thrilling, so overcoming, as the 
Mass, said as it is among us. I could attend Masses forever* 
and not be tired. It is not a mere form of words-^-it is a 
great action, the greatest action than can be on earth: It is 
not the invocation merely, but if I dare use the word, the 
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evocation of the Eternal. He comes present on the alter in 
flesh and blood, before Whom angels bow and devils tremble. 
That is that awful event which is the scope, and the interpre¬ 
tation, of every part of the solemnity. Words are necessary, 
but as means, not as endtf; they are not mere addresses to the 
throne of grace, they are instruments of what is far higher, 
of consecration, of sacrifice. They hurry on, as if impatient 
to fulfill their mission. Quickly they go, the whole is quick, 
for they are all parts of one integral action. Quickly they go, 
for they are awful words of sacrifice, they are a work too 
great to delay upon, as when it was said'in the beginning, 
*What thou doest, do quickly.’ Quickly they pass, for the 
Lord Jesus goes with them, as He passed along the lake in 
the days of His flesh, quickly calling first one and then an¬ 
other; quickly they pass, because as the lightning which 
shineth from one part of the heaven unto the other, so is the 
coming of the Son of Man. Quickly they pass, for they are as 
the words of Moses when the Lord came down in the cloud, 
calling on the name of the Lord as. He passed by, ‘The Lord, 
the Loifd God, merciful and gracious, long suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth.* And as Mdses on the moun¬ 
tain, so we too ‘make haste and bow our heads to earth and 
adore.”’ , 

Thus it will be seen that the ceremonies of Catholic 
worship and especially of its greatest action, the sacrifice of 
the.Mass, representing as they do the ripe fruits of nineteen 
centuries of the experience and the strivings of . the human 
soul to articulate its love and devotion to its God and Savior, 
stand out as among the supreme achievements of the human 
mind in the field of religious worship. They exemplify in a 
superb manner the basic principles of modem psychology in 
the domain of religious worship. They are the' finished lan¬ 
guage through which the heart of the creature speaks to the 
heart of'his God. 
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Discussion Aids 


Explain why the Church in her Liturgy embraces the 
dual nature of man, the psychical and the physical. Explain 
how mind and body exercise a mutually interactive influence. 
Show how both body and soul assist at Mass, by tracing the 
functions of both from the Confiteor through the celebration 
of the Mass. What is the pedagogical value of its externals 
of worship? Discuss the Mass as a religious drama. Discuss 
the aesthetic influence of the Liturgy. Read aloud the pas¬ 
sage in the text quoted from Cardinal Newman. 

Practices: 

Make all your bodily actions at Mass show the reverent 
spirit of worship. 

Genuflect on your right knee all the:-way to the floor. 

Look at the Sacred Host at the, Elevation and say “My ' 
Lord and v my Godl” ^ 






Chapter XXXI 

t • 

WHY ATTEND SUNDAY MASS ? 

The Spectacle Which Thrills the World 

"There is too large an element of compulsion in the 
Catholic religion. Its members are constrained by multitu- 
• dinous laws to do this, forbidden to do that. They seldom 
enjoy any option in the matter. Take their attendance at 
Mass on Sunday. They are obliged under pain of mortal sin 
to attend. Why not recognize that children at last grow 
up?- Why not respe6t the intellectual maturity of the individ¬ 
ual and allow him to decide for himself whether he wishes to 
attend Mass, instead of forcing him by a'positive command? 
Why not make it a matter of option instead of obligation?” 

Such is a view frequently expressed by our non-Catholic 
fellow citizens. While admiring many features of the 
Church’s teachings, many profess to be deterred from enter¬ 
ing the fold because they fear their liberty would be . too 
greatly restricted. They wish to engage in religious exer¬ 
cises only whfen the spirit moves them, only when they feel 
like doing so. With them the attendance at religious worship 
is a matter of mood and caprice, not one of principle or law 
finding them independently of mood or whim. 

' The practice of making one’s religious life hinge upon 
mood or rest upon the stable foundation of principle and law 
represents a point of fundamental divergence between the 
Protestant denominations and the Catholic Church. For the 
sake of clarity and brevity, we will focus our attention upon 
the matter of attendance at divine services, though what is 
said here will be seen to apply all along the line. Let us ask 
our dear non-Catholic friend to look into the matter with an 
open mind, and see for himself if the policy of the Church 
in this regard does not reflect the voice of reason and the 
voice of God. Let us see whether the teaching of the Church 
mirrors a spirit of excessive paternalism cramping the 
freedom of the individual or whether it is a mighty bulwark 
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against the anarchy of riotous individualism and an antidote 
necessary to safeguard the stability of the religious life from 
the menace of mood and whim. 

A Universal Duty 

General obligations need to be particularized and render¬ 
ed specific if they are to secure universal or widespread 
observance. The obligation to worship God is universal. It 
binds all mankind—red, white, black, yellow and brown. Its 
observance has not been left to the caprice or whim of man. 
For amid thunder and lightning,'Jehovah gave to Moses < on 
Mount Sinai the tablet on which was inscribed the com¬ 
mand: "Remember thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” Thus 
did Almighty God particularize a general obligation. 

The mandate to worship God was carved not only on 
tablets of stone, but upon the fleshy tablets of the human 
heart.. The tendency to worship springs spontaneously from 
one of the deepest instincts of our nature. That tribe is yet 
to be discovered which offers not prayer or sacrifice to the 
great Supreine Ruler of the universe. Anthropologists and 
historians investigating the life and customs of ancient races, 
in all the stages varying from barbarism to civilization, have 
been struck by ftie universality of the practice of rendering • 
homage to the deity. Pope was thus able to write with scien- -■ 
tific accuracy: ■ ’ r / 

' "Father of all; in every age, 

In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savagC, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” . , N 

Though the methods of worship and of Sacrifice differ 
in a thousand ways, though the deity is called by various 
names and worshipped under myriad forms, running through 
all of them is the same fundamental human cry—the cry of 
the creature to his Creator, the voice acknowledging the abso¬ 
lute dependence of the subject upon his Lord and God. It is 
this acknowledgment of the creature’s complete dependence 
upon the Creator that Constitutes the very heart and'soul of 
all religious worship. Our coming to church, our kneeling, 
down, our prayers, especially otir assistance at Mass, aire -aft 
many ways in which we profess our dependence upon God 
and acknowledge His sovereign dominion over ui 
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By What Title? 

The worship of God does not rest, however, upon mere 
custom, no matter how* universal or hoary that may be. It 
is founded upon the very law of nature. For by creating us 
out of nothing, Almighty God possesses sovereign dominion 
over us by the strongest of all titles, namely, creation. By 
taking a worthless block of crude, unshapely marble and 
carving out of it a great statue, “a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever,” a sculptor acquires title to the statue. Why? Be¬ 
cause by his toil and genius he gives to it whatever value it 
possesses. So by the even stronger title of absolute creation 
has the Creator complete dominion over all .His creatures, 
the work of His hands. The relationship existing between 
the creature and the Creator as rooted in the law of nature 
is, therefore, one of the most complete dependence on the 
part of the creature upon his Creator, both for his creation 
and for his conservation. in existence. Every human being 
owes the duty of acknowledging this dependence by acts of 
worship and adoration. Consequently the duty to. worship 
springs from the law of nature, binds all human beings who 
have reached the age of reason and has been given explicit 
formulation in the divine positive law reve&led by Almighty 
God to Moses. 

Can not such a duty be fulfilled, however, by giving to 
God merely interior worship, that is, by adoring Him in our 
minds only, without any external manifestations 'of our 
worship? Thus one might say: “I will stay at home on Sun¬ 
day morning and worship God in my own mind, without 
kneeling down or folding my hands or uttering words of 
prayer, and thus satisfy the natural precept of worshipping.” 
The person who would do only this, would fail to give God 
the complete worship to which He has a right. For God is 
the Creator of our bodies not less than of our minds pnd 
eouls. Therefore both the mind and the body should par¬ 
ticipate in rendering to the Almighty a complete act of 
worship. 

As a matter of fact this dictate of our reason is further 
confirmed by an interesting side-light which modern psychol¬ 
ogy offers. For psychology tells us that the person who never 
gives external expression to his internal sentiments and'feel* 
lags will cause them to be choked, stunted and gradually 
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atrophied, while on the other hand, suitable external expres¬ 
sion strengthens and intensifies them. Thus the devotions of 
the Church in which the faithful kneel before the altar m 
suppliant posture, fold the hands, strike the breast, and utter 
ardent words of prayer, far from lessening fervor, greatly 

strengthen and vivify it. , . 

So much, then, for the existence of a general obligation 
on the .part of all mankind to worship God. Now let us 
examine the specific manner in which that obligation is to be 
discharged, as revealed to us not by unaided human reason ^ 
but by the light from on high. 

Light From On High 

In the old law, the strict observance of the Sabbath was 
prescribed under the severest penalties, even the penalty of 
death itself. “Observe the day of the Sabbath, to sanctify 
it, as the Lord thy God hath commanded thee. In Jiunder^ 
ing tones the prophets condemned violations of the Sabbath, 
saying: “What is this evil thing that you are doing, pro¬ 
faning the Sabbath day? Did not our fathers do these things 
and our God brought all this evil upon us, and upon tins 
city? And you bring more wrath upon Israel by vjoiftos 
the Sabbath.”* The Book pf Macchabees records that the 
arrogant monarch Antiochus who denied the temple and 
desecrated its altars, and violated “the sabbaths and the 
solemn days of the fathers,” was punished with a loathsome 

•malady that terminated in death. ^ . * 

When Christ came upon earth he did not nullify this law, 
but by His own example He confirmed it. He did strip it, 
however, of some of the accretions of the Pharisees, who con¬ 
sidered works of charity and of mercy as luilawful on that 
dav. It was on the Sabbath that Christ cured the sick at the 
pool of Bethsaida, healed the cripple with the withered hand 
in the synagogue, and restored health to the man sick wi h 
the dropsy. To the Pharisees who appeared scandalised that 
the Master should work a good deed on the sabbath, he said: 
«For the Son of Man is Lord even of the Sabbath. The 
. Qobbath was made for mail and not man for tiie Sabbath. 
"What man shall there be among you, that hath asheeptand 
if the same shall fall into a pit on the Sabbath day, will ha 
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not take hold on it and lift it up? How much better is a man 
than a sheep? Therefore it is lawful to do'a good deed on the 
Sabbath day.” 1 ' 

Why Sunday ? 

Under the Old Law, the Sabbath or seventh day of the 
week was observed because on that day God rested from hii> 
labors of creation, and on that day He delivered the Jewish 
people from the galling yoke of their Egyptian bondage. The 
observance of the Sabbath served, therefore, as a traditional 
reminder of their miraculous deliverance in accordance with 
the words of the Almighty: “Remember that thou also didst 
serve in Egypt and the Lord thy God brought thee out from 
thence with a strong hand and a stretched out arm. There¬ 
fore hath He commanded thee that thou shouldst observe the 
Sabbath day.” 3 \ 

The Old Law was but an image or foreshadowing of the 
Light and Truth that was to come. When that Light came in 
the personality of Jesus, the old Mosiac law having fulfilled 
its function of preparing the Jews for the coming of the Mes- 
siah was abrogated as regards its ceremonial prescriptions 
in favor of the new dispensation or law of Christ. 

iTo signalize this transition from the old to the new law, 
the Apostles transferred the observance to the Sunday, the 
first day of the week. Sunday was chosen because on that 
day was wrought the greatest miracle of the Christian re¬ 
ligion, the resurrection of* Christ' from, the dead. It was on» 
Sunday also that the Holy Ghost descended upon the Apos- 
/ ties and sent them out to preach the Gospel to the world. 
'Sunday is, therefore, the birthday of the Christian Church. 

How are we to observe the Sunday? The Church by the 
authority divinely committed to her has given explicit for¬ 
mulation of, the obligation contained in the third command¬ 
ment by telling us in her first precept: “Thou shalt hear 
Mass on Sunday and holydays of obligation and thou shalt 
abstain from servile ,work.” The positive part of this precept 
binds all, the faithful who have attained the use of reason to 
hear Mass on Sunday and holydays under pain of mortal sin. 
Grave causes such as sickness, lack of a church in the town br 
within a reasonable distance, or other circumstances which 

' iMatt xii, 11,12. 1 

•Pert. IV , 
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render it very difficult to attend Mass, will excuse a person 
from guilt in this matter. A person with a good conscience 
will not magnify little inconveniences into insurmountable 
obstacles. He will scorn such flimsy excuses as the weather 
being too hot or too cold, rain or snow, as unworthy of a true 
follower of Jesus Christ. Realizing that the secrets of the 
heart are as an open book to Almighty God who knows 
whether or not the individual can attend if he really wants 
to, he does not engage in the chicanery of trying to throw 
dust in the eyes of ah omniscient deity by manufacturing 
weak and flimsy excuses. 

4 

Vitality of Religion 

The history of the past nineteen hundred years demon- * 
strates the wisdom of the Church’s action in rendering this' 
divine command definite and specific and in attaching to it a 
proper moral sanction. By that I mean, making it bind in 
conscience under penalty of grievous sin. For not only in our 
country but throughout Christendom it is Catholics who give 
to the world a demonstration of the vitality of religion and 
of unfaltering belief in a God worthy of our reverence and 
worship, by thronging to Mass at every Catholic Church in 
the world. > ■ 

Some years ago a Chicago newspaper undertook to find 
out how many people were attending church on Sunday. 
Stationing, reporters at every church and synagogue in that 
great city, they counted every person who entered. The 
results were little short of startling. They discovered that 
85 per cent of all the people attending chyme services passed 
through the portals of the Catholic Church. So it is largely 
throughout our country and throughout Christendom. 

Take the campus of the University of Illinois. With stu¬ 
dents in attendance from most of the cities and towns in the 
State and from throughout the nation, it represents a fair 
cross section of our population. Non-Catholic friends Who 
have attended most of the other churches bn the campus have 
estimated that the student attendance at all the churches 
averages about two thousand. Though we number but about 
ten per cent of the student enrollment at the University,. We 
have in attendance each Sunday about as many as aU the 
other churches and synagogues on the campus put together. 

X mention this not in a spirit of boasting, but aa an evidence 












of the wisdom of the Church in lifting this matter out of the 
domain of unstable whims and moods and rendering it one 
of stern obligation—of obedience to a divine command. It is 
an evidence too of the inexhaustible vigor and vitality of the 
• Catholic religion which has always made the worship, the 
, love, aijd the service of God its primary objective. 

What 18 The Matter? ' 


In a letter published in The Daily lllini, in the 
, Autumn of 1933, a student told of visiting two of the so- 
called “liberal churches” on the campus on Homecoming Sun¬ 
day. “I had expected,” she said,, “to find a large attendance 
, at such churches in a University community. What I actually 
found was a picture of desolation—an attendance of 37 at 
one and 49 at the other. What is the matter with students at 
this University?” was the plaintive query with which she 
closed. Without uncharitableness the .question might better 
have been: “What is the matter with such churches?” 


The answer is: They have abdicated their most impor¬ 
tant and distinctive function—the worshipping of God, and 
the instilling of love and deathless devotion to Him in the 
hearts of their people. Instead of temples for the worship of 
God, they have become lecture halls for the discussion of 
problems in sociology, economics, ethics, philosophy, science 
and politics. The name of God is spoken but rarely and then 
half apologetically as a curtsy reluctantly given out of defer¬ 


ence to ancient' religious usage and thought which are now 
largely yass6. At other times the name of God is used in a 
vague, nebulous manner, as a i synonym for Nature or the 
Cosmos, from which every connotation of personality has* 
been rigorously torn. The stern condemnation uttered by 
Christ against those who misused the temple in His day 
plight well be paraphrased today: “My house is a house of 
prayer* But you have made it a lecture hall for the discus* 
sion of everything under the sun but religion.” 

The simple truth iS: People may discuss science and art 
tEhey may be interested in the coloring of a rose. They may 
admire a sunset or a waterfall. But they can love only a per¬ 
son and worship only a God. There can be no substitute for 
a personal God, a Heavenly Father, from whom we come and 
to whose all-embracing arms we Shall ultimately return. The 
trolden calf of wealth, the flesh pots of sensual indnl&ence* the 
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fetish of science, intrigue for a day but they leave unsatisfied 
the deepest cravings of the human heart for union with its 
God and Maker. “Our hearts have been made for Thee, O 
God, and they shall never rest until they rest in Thee!” This. 
cry of Augustine sounded after running through the whole 
diapson of the varied sensuality of ancient Rome, re-echoes 
the anguish of humanity today, surfeited with jazz and pleas- 
ures which excite but never satisfy. 

Francis Thompson portrays the relationship between 
God and man which holds today, and which will hold till the 
crack of doom, when he depicts the Almighty warning way¬ 
ward man: “All things betray thee who betrayest me.” 
There is something in the structure and in the heart of the 
universe which responds to goodness, truth, beauty and 
love, with divine compensations but which dooms their oppo¬ 
sites to decadence mid death. 

What the Mass Is 

The Mass is the central act of devotion in the Catholic 
religion. It is the unbloody renewal of the sacrifice of Cal- 
• V ary. When the priest bends low over the bread and wine, 
and pronounces those tremendous Words, the most momen¬ 
tous ever framed by human lips, “This is my body: This is 
my blood,” the heaven of heavens opens, and the King and 
Ruler of the universe, Jesus Christ, comes down, upon our 
altar, to be lifted up, as a sacrificial Victim for the sins of 
the world. If we could but tear away the veil which hides 
from our eyes Hie vision' of our Lord and Savior, how we 
, would kneel breathless and transfixed in the rapture of a 
1 great devotion. It is a moment when the world falls away 
and we unworthy sinners kneel in the presence of th6 divine.' 
“I could attend Masses forever,” said Cardinal Newman, 
“and hot be tired.” That brief hour at Mass should be the 
happiest and the holiest of all our week.. 
r* The attendance at Mass is the mark of a practical 
Catholic. One who fails to. attend is not worthy of the name: 
wfiile all mortal, sins involve great malice, there is attached 
to this sin a peculiar and unique malice. Other sins like anger 
or lust are usually the result qf a great passion which Clouds 
the reason and shakes the will. But missing Mass is done in 
Id blood—calmly, deliberately, wilfully. The sinner says in 
effect; Though you Suffered excruciating paiu on Calvary*# 
v rr i 
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Gross and died thereon for me, yet I will not give you one 
hour out of the 168 hours you give me every Week.” It is the . 
action of ah ingrate. / God punishes it accordingly. It is one 
Of iiie surest ways of losing one’s religion and dying in 
mortal Sin. AS the tree inclines, so Shall it fall. As it falls, 
SO Shall it he. As a man lives, sd shall he die. As he dies, so 
ehaii he spend eternity* 

Why People Miss Mass 

Why do people miss Mass? Failure to Understand the 
meaning of MasS, cafeleSShOSS, iaZiiieSS, WOridiinOSs, and a 
lack of moral backbone when in nbh-Gatlioiic Surroundings. 
These are Some of the causes. But the chief cause is a sinful 
life. Habits of sin, secret or public, cry out against attend¬ 
ance at a religious service Which SCOtifges them With cease¬ 
less reproach. Why attend Mass When every moment rebukes 
me for my secret vice? is a question that iheVitabiy arises. 
This fact is illustrated by the following incident. 

A student had ceased to attend Mass and had abandoned 
the practice of his religion, “it’s all buncombe/’ he said to 
some of his fellow students who tried to remonstrate with 
him; “priests are in it for what they can get out of it,” he 
said; a it’§ just a racket, and i want none of it. i don’t be* 
ii§ve in it any longer/’ some months later he was about to be 
arrested on a paternity charge. Seizing an auto he sought to 
escape* Bounding a corner at fun speed, the auto turned over 
and pinned him, badly mangled, underneath* “God,” he 
cried t§ the State pOlicehiafi who had jU§t caught Up With 
him, “Get me a priest. I’m dying* i want a priest badly/' 
With eternity closing in upon him, he threw aside his mask, 
of make-believe and faced the terrible reality. 

Blood was flowing from gaping pounds in his neck and 
forehead. The policeman sped for the nearest catholic 
Church several miles aW&y. When He returned With a pri^fft, 
consciousness had almost left the dying man. Glassy eyes 
distorted with the wild look of horror that came into Bis 
face as he realised he was dying in mortal sin, was an that 
posted the priest bending low over him, seeking to hear hie 
confession* “Gooi Gear he was murmuring Bp i* uncon* 
gciousiy, *T?S too Iate^-toO late/' A few convulsive twitch* 
ings of the lip and no was dead* 

in the inside pocket of ms coat was found a newspapet 


clipping. It told of a priest who had gone wrong. What a 
flood of light that frayed clipping threw upon the mental 
processes he had gone through in those last five months. It 
requires no expert in psychology to see therein the sop he 
was trying to throw to his disturbed conscience. Stabbed 
with the consciousness of a double life, a habit of flagrant 
sin, he sought to rationalize his conduct. That is, he tried 
to find reasons tp justify it. Unwilling to make conduct con¬ 
form to the moral code of his religious faith, he sought to 
destroy the latter, saying, “It’s all buncombe. It’s ah a 
racket.” He reached out for the clipping concerning a single 
priest as a drowning man grasps for a straw. Because Judas 
betrayed Christ, because Peter denied Him, because Thomas 
doubted, religion is all buncombe. Such are the straws for 
which people with guilty consciences have grasped through-, 
out the. ages in the futile effort to stay the waves of remorse 
flooding their soul and drowning them in a sea of ^anguish 
and torture. 

A Mechanism of Escape . 

This mental quirk is called by psychologists the tend¬ 
ency to rationalize conduct. It had better be called the tend¬ 
ency to irrationalize conduct, for that it what it is. Nature 
rebels against a dichotomy, a splitting of itself into two war¬ 
ring camps. When a man believes one thing and does the 
opposite, nature seeks to effect a unity. The logical procedure, 
is to make his conduct conform to his approved moral code. 
Failing to do this, nature seeks to stop the gnawing of re¬ 
morse by ipaking belief conform to practice. This Subtle 
treachery of the mind is a mechanism of escape, a symptom 
of a mind awry. It is a flight from a disagreeable situation 
into a world of unreality Where folly masquerades in the 
garb of make-believe, and hides under a veneer of artifice. 

“Woman,” sayS G. K. Chesterton half in humor, “uses, 
tor intelligence to find reasons to support her intuitions*”, 
The sinner, unwilling to reform, uses bis intelligence to find 
reasons to justify his mode of life. The name for this tend* * 
ency of the mind to rationalize bad conduct is new, but the 
vuowledge of it'is old. Shakespeare gives a capital illustra* 
tion. I® th® castle at Inverness, Macbeth has just murdered 
T)uncan, the king. His hands are bloody, his face pale with 
as he meets Lady Macbeth and reports hearing two aer* 
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vants of the king wake in their sle^p and speak. The follow¬ 
ing dialogue occurs: 

Macbeth: 

One cried, God bless us! and Amen, the other; 

As they had seen me, with these hangman's hands, 
Listening their fear, I could not say amen, 

When they did say, God bless us. 

Lady Macbeth: Consider it not so deeply. 

Macbeth: 

i But wherefore could I not pronounce, amen? 

I had most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck iij my throat. 

Lady Macbeth: These deeds must not be thought after these 
ways; so, it will make us mad. 

When Shakespeare depicts Lady Macbeth uttering those 
words, he gives recognition to a universal tendency of the 
human mind to shrink from the frank acknowledgment of an 
evil deed, and to endeavor to escape by dressing it up in the 
garb of virtue. Murder must yield to a sweeter'name which 
breathes the fragrance of innocence. It is a habit as old as 
Adam, who sought to hide his guilt behind his helpmate. 
Eve. 

1 Attend Entire Mass 

, The remedy for the habit of missing Mass, for negli¬ 
gence in the practice of oije’s religion, for alleged lack of 
faith, is seldom argument. In most cases the remedy is to 
tear down the skeleton dangling in the family closet, to con¬ 
fess, the secret^vice, to begin to obey the moral law/to turn 
to Christ in penitence and prayer. A good conscience and a 
pure heart are more helpful than clear eyes in seeing God 
and in sensing the invisible realities of the spiritual world. 

- Face toward the light and the shadows flee behind you. 

The precept of hearing Mass obliges one to be present 
at the very inception of the holy sacrifice. People who display 
diligence and ingenuity in getting to their other appoint¬ 
ments on time and to their trains ten and fifteen minutes in 
advance will, strangely enough, tramp into the august sacri¬ 
fice with shocking tardiness. Such tardiness not only dis¬ 
tracts and disedifies the entire congregation, but it manifests 
a lack of reverence for the great .supreme Master, Who is 
both the High Priest and Victim of the sublime sacrifice that 
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is being offered at the altar. Accidents, of course, are always 
liable to happen. Any one may at some time be late through 
unavoidable circumstances. For such there is no blame. But 
there is something singularly lacking in reverence for the 
holy sacrifice in the action of the person who is frequently or 
almost habitually late. If one but observes, he will note that 
. as a rule, it is the same individuals who Sunday after Sunday 
come tramping into Mass with such disedifying tardiness. 
In order to avoid mortal sin a person must be present before 
the reading of the Offertorium, a short versicle read imme¬ 
diately preceding the unveiling of the Ghalice. The only safe 
rule for a person to follow is to aim to be present in the 
church from five to ten minutes before Mass time. 

Example of Columbus 

The true Catholic will not be deterred by slight incon¬ 
veniences from attending Mass. He will exhaust every in¬ 
genuity to find a way. Christopher Columbus has given an 
inspiring example of respect for the sanctity of the Sunday 
under the most trying circumstances. It illustrates the spirit 
of unfaltering trust in God which guided him in his voyage 
across the uncharted waters of unknown seas in quest of a 
^new world. Intensely anxious though he was to reach his 
journey’s end, with a crew mutinying because of the con¬ 
tinued failure to sight land, the intrepid explorer neverthe¬ 
less insisted On anchoring the Santa Maria and the other 
vessels, and spending the day in prayer out of respect/for 
the sanctity of th ; e Sunday. How richly the Master rewarded 
his fidelity, all the pages of history record. 

Destroy the sanctity of the* Sunday and you throw 
civilization back into the darkness and mire of pagan mate¬ 
rialism. You turn back the hands on the clock of progress. 
In the religious chaos and anarchy following the French 
revolution, the irreligious suppressed the observance of the 
Sunday only to find the revolt of outraged human nature and 
interests of national progress compelling them to return to 
this divinely established plan. Though no friend of religion, 
Bousseau was eloquent in proclaiming that the observance of 
the Sunday was essential to the welfare of the nation. 

The overwhelming majority of Catholics observe this 
third commandment with admirable fidelity. By the thou- 1 
gauds# hundreds of thousands# millions, and even hundreds of 














millions they come—a vast army wending its way through 
the bleak countryside as well as in the populous cities. Peas¬ 
ant, artisan, house wife, merchant, scholar, king—there are. 
in that mighty and innumerable throng that comes to bend 
their heads in worship before their uplifted King and Sav¬ 
iour, to assist at that “clean oblation that is offered up among 
all nations from the rising of the sun even to the going down 
thereof.” 

A Prophecy Fulfilled 

There is no part of the habitable globe where that dean 
oblation foretold by Malachy is not offered. The traveler 
witnesses the fulfillment of this prophecy all the way from 
the little ice-covered chapel to the far stretches of the frozen 
, North where the black robed Jesuit missionary raises the 
Eucharistic Lord before the adoring eyes of the Eskimaux, 
down to the burning sands of the Sahara where the white- 
gowned son of St. Dominic opens the portals of heaven and 
brings down to the altar the King of kings to listen to the 
prayers that flow from the strange tongues, of the untutored 
children of Africa. From the mission chapels in the valleys 
of the Orient to the ones that, nestle in the eternal snows of 
the Matterhorn, from the great crowded cathedrals in the - 
populous cities of Europe to the little adobe chapels that dot 
the wind swept plains of Arizona and New Mexico—every¬ 
where there is offered that sublime d?ama of the Mass, the 
mystery of mysteries, the Unbloody renewal of the Sacrifice 
of Calvary. In that great hymn of praise that rises up from 
all the corners of the world there is mingled the soft liquid 
tongue of the ^Italian, the Spaniard, and>Jhe Frenchman with 
the sharper notes of the Teuton and the Slav* embracing in 
its final volume all the tongues of mankind as it wells into a 
. mighty paean of adoration before the throne of the Most 
High. What a wonderful privilege it is to be a member of; - 
this countless host, the Catholic Church, the kingdom of God 
on earth! 

It is the spectacle of this mighty thrOng of over three 
hundred millions of men, women and children, leaving aside 
the cares of the world and marching through rain and snow i 
and inclement weather to Mass every Simday, that consta* 
'tubes a source of mystery and never-rending Wonder to our 
separated brethren. In spite of musicalep, paid singers* and 
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extensive advertising their own churches remain largely 
empty. Why the difference? One is a Church divinely estab¬ 
lished, dowered with a Pentecostal fire which has never 
ceased to burn. Conscious of her divinely appointed mission 
to speak as the voice of God to ail mankind, she commands 
the worship of God and demands the attendance at Sunday 
Mass of every Catholic worthy of the name. 

The other churches founded by men, conscious of no 
divine authority, dare not Command. They entreat,-plead, 
cajole and entice. But mankind perceives the uncertainty and 
vacillation in their voices. They respond according to their 
mood and caprice. The result is empty churches* and the de* 
cadence Of religious worship among them. Is it not evident 
then to every fair-minded person, Catholic or nOii-GathOlic* 
that the policy of the catholic Church ih removing attend* 
ance at divine worship oil Sunday from the quicksands of 
mood and Whim and placing it on the solid foundation of 
principle and law* is wise and just? Indeed, her action in so 
doing is nOt ohe of expediency but of principle. It is a coin* 
plianee With the laW of nature, With the voice of reason* and 
With a divine command. 

Discussion Aids 

Name a point of fundamental divergence between Pro¬ 
testant denominations and the Catholic Church; What obli¬ 
gation is universal for mankind? What is at the heart of this, 
religious worship?^ Explain this relationship between 
Creator -and -created; is interior worship sufficient? Why 
pot? Describe Sabbath observance under the Old Law. what, 
did Christ do in regard to the .existing Sabbath observance? 
Why was the seventh day of the week observed as the Sab- 
hath under the Old Law? Why is Sunday observed in the- 
New Law?: What does the Church prescribe for keeping 
Sunday holy? Discuss. What is the Mass? Discuss attend* 
a nce at Mass as the mark of a practical catholic. Discuss 
"rationalising conduct” as a reason for missing Mass* How 
is Malachy's prophecy fulfilled? . * . 


” Do not let trivial excuses keep you from attending 

Sunday Mass. 

Never be late for Mass. 

Assist at Mass with recollection and devotion. 









Chapter XXXII S 

THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS 

It Follows As Consequence of Doctrine of the Communion of 

Saints 

An article of the Apostles* Creed which Christians of 
most denominations are . accustomed to recite with all too 
little comprehension of its significance is: “I believe in the 
Communion of saints.** By these words we express our belief 
in the teaching of Christ and the Apostles that there exists 
an intercommunion between all the children of God, whether 
triumphant in heaven, or paging the battle for their salva¬ 
tion on earth, or suffering the purging penance of purgatory. 
Christ is the head and we are the members of His mystical 
body. By Virtue of the communion of saints, the blessed in 
heaven can pray and intercede'before the throne of God both 
for us and for the souls in Purgatory. We too can offer our 
prayers and sacrifices for the relief of the souls in-purgatory. 
They in return can pray to God for us who are still members 
of the Church militant on earth. y 

The invocation of the saints may. be said to follow as a 
consequence of the general doctrine of^the communion of 
saints. The Church’s teaching on the invocation of saints 
js thus defined by the Council of Trent: “The saints, who 
reign together with Christ, offer up their own prayers to God , 
for men. It is good and useful supplicantly to invoke them* 
and to have recourse to their prayers, aid and help fqr ob¬ 
taining benefits from God, through His Son Jesus Christ, who 
alone is our Redeemer and Saviour. Those persons think 
impiously who deny that the saints, who enjoy eternal hap¬ 
piness in heaven, hreto be invoked; who assert that they do 
not pray* for men; who declare that asking them to pray fpr 
each of us in particular is idolatry, repugnant to the word 
of God, and opposed to the honor of the One Mediator of God 
and men, ; Christ Jesus.*’ 1 

The Old apd the New Testament clearly teach the prin* 
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ciple and the practice of asking the prayers of our brethren. 
Thus God commanded Abimelech to ask Abraham’s prayers: 
“He shall pray for thee and thou shalt live.** 1 God hearken¬ 
ed to the prayers of Moses interceding for the sinful chil¬ 
dren of Israel in the desert. 2 God said to the friends of Job: 
“My servant Job shall pray for you; his face I will accept.” 8 
St. Paul writes: “Now I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord 
Jesus Christ’s sake. . . that you strive together with me in 
your prayers to God for me” 4 To the TheSsaloriians he 
writes: “Brethren, pray for us.** 

Is it reasonable to suppose that a Christian who while on 
earth prays for his friends, will cease to remember them or 
to care for them when he becomes a member of God’s family 
in heaven? Surely his interest instead of waning will in¬ 
crease because he now perceives more clearly the spiritual 
needs of his ( friends on earth, and is more capable now as a 
saint of God of interceding for them. This-has been the belief 
. of the Church from the days of the Apostles to the present 
time. Let St. Jerome (340-420) bear witness to the faith of 
the early Church: “If Apostles and martyrs”, he writes, 
“while still in the flesh and still needing to care for them¬ 
selves, can pray for others, how much more will they pray 
for others after they have won their crowns, their victories, 
their triumphs. Moses, one man, obtains God’s pardon for 
six hundred thousand armed men, and Stephen prays for his 
persecutors. When they are with Christ will they 'be less 
powerful? St. Paul says that two hundred and seventy-six * 
souls were granted to his prayers, whilst they were in the 
ship with him. Shall he close his lips after death, and not 
mutter a syllable for those who throughout the world have 
believed in his gospel?” 8 

We learn that the angels pray for men from the vision 
of Zacharies 5 and from the words of the angel Gabriel to 
Tobias: “When thou, didst pray with tears. . . I offered thy 
prayer to the Lord.*’ 1 That they are interested in our 

lGen. 20:7, 17. 

IPs. 15:28. 
aJob 42:8. 

4Rom. 15:80. 
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Btrqggles and rejoice in our victories ip stated by Christ Him-' 
self; “There shall be joy before the angels of Cod upon one 
pinner doing penance.” 1 

Borrowed Light 

A non-GathoJic friend once objected to the practice of 
praying to the saints in these words: "God is our Creator, 
and Christ is our Redeemer, In praying to the saints, you 
Catholics dishonor Cod and make void the mediatorship of 
Jesus Christ, You put the creature above the Creator and 
give to a creature the honor that belongs to Cod alone.” This 
objection assumes that we pray to the saints independently 
of Cod and of their relationship to Him. If this assumption 
were true, the .objection would he well founded. But such is 
not the case, The Church teaches on the contrary that God 
alone is to Source of all blessings and graces, the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift- She teaches that whatever 
inflyenee the saints possess comes from Cod and is traceable 
to their relationship with Him. Just as the moon borrows 
her light from the sun, so the saints borrow their light from 
the Sun of Justice, Jesus Christ, whom St, Paul calls “the 
one mediator of Cod and faem” 2 Hence when we pray to the 
saints we ash them to aid us through the merits of Jesus 
Christ, wide we beg Christ to assist us through His own 
merits. So careful is the Church to make this distinction 
clear to her children that she ends practically every prayer 
ashing the saints to intercede for us and to succor us with 
the words “through our Herd and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

A second objection to the invocation of the saints runs 
thus; Granted that there is ho dishonor to God in this prac¬ 
tice, the question still remains, Why should we pray to them 
when we can pray directly to God who can hear and answer 
us? “If it is vain and useless to pray to the saints because 
Cod can hear us,” says Cardinal Gibbons in answering this 
objection, “then Jacob was wrong in praying to the angel; 
the friends of Job were wrong in asking him to pray for 
them, though God commanded them to invoke Job’s inter¬ 
cession; the Jews exiled in Babylon were wrong in asking 
their brethren in Jerusalem to pray for them; St. Paul was 
wrong in beseeching his friends to pray for him; then we are 

' 1 Luke 16:10. 

•rTinu 2;5. 
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all wrong in praying for each other. You deem it useful and 
pious to ask your pastor to pray for you. Is it not, at least 
equally useful for me to invoke the prayers of St. Paul, since 
1 am convinced that he can hear me?” 1 

The fact is that our prayers to God do not and of course 
should not decrease because of our prayers to the saints. On 
the contrary a devotion to the Blessed Virgin or to any of the . 
saints tends inevitably to increase our love of God and ', 
quicken our loyalty and reverence for Him. Then too it must 
be remembered that while the Church declares it is necessary 
for salvation to pray io God, she merely states that it is “good 
and useful to invoke the saints, and to have recourse to their 
prayers, help and assistance, in order to obtain benefits from 
God through Jesus Christ, who alqne is our Redeemer and 
Saviour.” 

The practice of praying to the saints has assisted in * 4 
keeping more vividly in the minds of the faithful the realities 
of heaven and the rewards bestowed by God upon those who 
served Him, faithfully while on this earth. In a day when 
heaven is spoken of with hesitation and uncertainty even in 
Protestant pulpits, the Catholic doctrine of the invocation of 
saints serves as an anchor to the windward and protects the 
faithful in their unfaltering belief in the teachings of Christ 
and, the Apostles. Heaven is as profound a reality to the 
Catholic as the earth upon which he lives. The saints and 
angels, as members of God’s heavenly family, are not less 
real to us than the citizens of our earthly abode. 

1 Gibbons', Faith of Our Fathers,' p. 162. • * 

Discussion Aids 

What do you mean by the Communion of Saints? 'Ex¬ 
plain the honoring of the saints and the praying for the souls 
in purgatory as reasonable devotions^ How does the Council 
of Trent define the teaching on the invocation of saints? 

Give instances from the Scripture of praying for the 
brethren. How is the non-Catholic objection that praying to 
the saints makes void the mediatorship of Jesus Christ fa he 
answered? How answer the objection that we should in all 
cases go directly to God in prayer? What is the value of t 
praying to the saints for both ourselves and oar neighbors? 
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Practices: 

Meditate on the doctrine of the Communion of Saints as 
a fulfillment of the doctrine of the brotherhood of man under 
the Fatherhood of God. 

Always offer your devotion to the saints through Christ 
our Lord. 

Pray to your patron saint for help in the direction of 
your life. 




Chapter XXXIII . , 

IMAGES AND RELICS OF SAINTS 

They Are Venerated For What They Represent But Are Not 

Worshipped 

The Catholic Church condemns the worship of images as 
idolatry but she sanctions reverence for the pictures and 
effigies of Christ an<Lthe saints.. She does this not because 
of the material of which they are composed but because of 
what they represent. The notion that a Catholic worships a 

• crucifix or an image of Christ is too absurd for serious refu¬ 
tation. Let a traveler ask the humblest Catholic peasant 
kneeling before a wayside shrine of the .Crucified Christ if he 
worships the image itself and he will answer that worship is 

* due to God alone. He merely venerates or reverences the 
crucifix because it represents his Saviour dying upon the 

' Cross. 

The Church's teaching is thus-expressed by the Council 
of Trent: “The images of Christ, and of His Virgin Mother, 
and of other Saints, are to be had and retained, especially in 
churches; and a due honor and veneration is to be given to 
them; not that any divinity or virtue is believed to be in them 
for which they are to be honored, or that any prayer is to''be 
made to them, or that any confidence is to be placed x in them, 
a g was formerly done by the heathens, who placed their 
hopes in idols; but because the honor which is given them is 
.referred to the originals which they represent, so that by the 
images which we kiss, and before which we uncover our 
heads or kneel, we adore Christ and venerate His Saints, 
whose likeness they represent.. . If any abuses have crept in 
among these holy and salutary observances, the Holy Synod 
ardently desires that they be utterly abolished.” 1 

The Fenny Catechism states explicitly: “We should give 
to relics, crucifixes, and holy pictures an inferior and relative 
honour, so far as they relate to Christ and His Saints, and 
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are memorials of them. • We may not pray to relics or images, 
for they can neither see, nor hear,' nor help us.” In other 
words it is strictly forbidden to pray to a statue or a picture. 
The use that Catholics make of images is therefore precisely 
the same as civilized nations make of statues and likenesses 
of their great statesmen,and heroes. Where is the city of any 
considerable size in the world which has not erected effigies 
of the nation's heroes and benefactors? Walk through the 
streets of Washington, London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 
and thousands of* other cities, and you will see numerous 
monuments erected t^ their illustrious men, seeking thus to 
honor them and to enshrine them in the abiding memory of 
their citizens. * t 

Do we denounce this practice as the worshipping of 
images and accuse those nations of idolatry? To ask the 
question is to v answer it. Then why should any Protestant 
feel misgivings when he sees the figure of Christ or of His 
blessed, mother, or of the saints in a Catholic Church? They 
are there to increase the devotion of the faithful, to arouse in 
them holy sentiments and aspirations and to remind the 
faithful to imitate their examples of virtue and holiness of 
life. 

The early Christians adorned their catacpmbs with fres¬ 
coes 'of Christ, and of scenes from the Holy Scriptures. 
Among the most common were Moses striking the rock, 
Daniel in the lion’s 4 en » the Birth of Christ, the Coining of 
the Wise Men, the ^marriage feast of Cana,, the raising of 
Lazarus, and Christ, the Good Shepherd.»Statues were un¬ 
common only because they w£re costly and difficult to make. 
When the Church emerged from the catacombs, however, she 
at once proceeded to decorate her churches with mosaics, 
paintings and sculptures. 

Ic&nocUum • 

It Was not until the eighth century that a campaign was 
waged against images by Leo the Isaurian, Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople. He ordered the paintings of Christ and His 
Saints to be tom from the church walls and burned. Invad¬ 
ing even the homes of the people, he confiscated their sacred 
images, causing all effigies of bronze, silver.- and gold to b® 
melted down and converted into coins, upon which he had his 
own 1 image stamped. Like Henry VIII and Cromwell he P*®* 


tended to be moved by a seal for purity of worship, while 
av&riee was the real motive. 

The warfare was continued by Constantine Cpprony** 
mens, his successor- On one occasion, Stephen# an intrepid 
moni, held before the Emperor a cpin'bearing that tyrant’s 
effigy, with the words? “Sire, whose image is this?” “It is 
mine,” answered the Emperor. Whereupon the monk threw 
down the coin and trampled it. He was seized by the royal 
attendants and put to a cruel death, “Alas!” cried the holy 
religious to the Emperor, -’if I am punished for dishonoring 
the image of a mortal monarch, what punishment 4o they 
deserve who burn tbe image of Jesus Christ?” 

The destruction of images was revived fey Luther and 
the other Reformers of the sixteenth century. The churches 
and monasteries were the great museums of the art of the 
Middle Ages. Many priceless paintings and statues were 
demolished, frescoed* walls were whitewashed, and gorgeous 
stained glass, windows with figures of Christ and the saints 
were ruthlessly smashed. The iconoclastic campaign was 
especially vehement in Germany, Holland and the British 
Iflles. A traveler to these countries visiting some of the 
desecrated Catholic churches which are now being used as 
Protestant houses of worship can scarcely fail to note the mu* 
tilated statues of Christ and the saints^still standing in their 

niches. , • 

They stand as grim reminders of a barbarous and fanat* 
jcal warfare against religious memorials, which was not 
only & grievous sacrilege but an outrage against the fine arts 
m well. If the senseless outbursts had extended into Italy, 
France and Spain, some of the most'priceless treasures of 
art would have been lost forever to the race. It is significant 
to note that the Lutheran and Tudor princes who encouraged 
the campaign of pillage had no qualms against confiscating 
the gold and silver vessels encrusted with precious gems. 

"It has always seemed strange to me,” says John L, 
Stoddard, ’’that Protestants use so sparingly those hand¬ 
maids of religion—painting and sculpture. Formerly, indeed, 
their prejudice against all symbols of Christianity was so in¬ 
tense that they not only stripped old churches, monasteries 
d cathedrals of their crosses, crucifixes, statues of the 
Apostles, and pictures' of fho Blessed YwgWb but actually 
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mutilated sculptured carvings over the portals of the noblest 
sanctuaries, struck off the noses from the statues of bishops 
on their tombs, and whitewashed frescoes of religious sub¬ 
jects upon cloister walls. Even in our own times some Prot¬ 
estants have thought'it consonant with the worship of God 
to make the walls of their churches as bare and unattractive 
as possible. Most of them even now will not erect a cross on 
their church - steeples, and those who do concede to this 
pathetic symbol of Christ’s Passion a place upon the altar, 
will not permit the figure of the Crucified to hang upon it!” 

He then proceeds to seek the cause of this strange hos¬ 
tility. “What is the cause,” he asks, “of this aversion to the, 
image of our Lord in those who claim to love Him, and who 
sing such hymns as ‘In the Cross of Christ I glory,’ and 
‘When I survey the wondrous Cross, on which the Prince of 
Glory died'? Does it not lie in an unreasonable hatred of 
the Catholic Church, which has for ages held this symbol as 
the most sacred object in the world? When people tell me 
that such memorials are unnecessary, they speak the truth 
perhaps so far as they themselves are concerned, but they 
assuredly cannot speak for all. Many there are who find such 
things a blessing. It is a matter of feeling and association, 
rather than of intellect I, for example, though an educated 
man, and having attained an age when life is seldom influen¬ 
ced by sentimental emotions, confess to a feeling of genuine 
pleasure in seeing near me, when in church or in my home, 
some beautiful memento of the Son of God, or of His Mother, 
or the Saints. I do not pray to them, of course, yet often dur- 
! ing prayer or religious meditation I love to turn my gaze to 
them, as aids to a devotional frame of mind.” 1 t 
Intention Is Decisive 

y In walking through Westminster Abbey, which was once 
a Catholic Church but is now used as a Protestant church, 
I saw monuments and statues everywhere. They commemo¬ 
rate the illustrious men and women of England who are 
buried there. Suppose I were to address myself thus to a 
English-Protestant worshipping in thi^ historic shrine. 
‘‘Why your church is filled with statues. Are you not guilty 
,'of idolatry?” “Not at all,” he would reply, “I do not adore 
or worship the statues; they are simply memorials.” So, too, 

” Stoddard, Bebuildiag a Los* faith, p. 
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it is with Catholics. Statues and images in our Churches are 
memorials, not to secular heroes, but to Christ and the 

saints. ,„ . 

The intention in the mind of the worshipper is all impor¬ 
tant, as Cardinal Gibbons was fond of illustrating with the 
following story. An English parson once remarked tea 
Catholic friend: “Tom, don’t you pray to images? We 
pray before them,” replied Tom; “but we have no intention 
of praying to them.” “Who cares for your intention,” re¬ 
torted the parson. “Don’t you pray at'night?” observed Tom. 
“Yes,” said the parson; “I pray at my bed.” “Yes; you pray 

to the bed-post.” “Oh, no!” said the reverend gentleman; I 
have no intention of doing that.” “Who cares, replied Tom, 

“for your intention.” 1 ■ , , 

After the dedication of our beautiful new church at the 
campus of the University of Illinois, I invited the members 
of the University Senate, consisting of about 150 professors*, 
and their wives to the Church where I explained to them its 
art and the symbolism of its sacramentals. As educators 
they were deeply impressed by the generous use which the 
Church makes of pictures, mosaics, sculptures, and effi gies m 
'the stained glass windows to vivify the faith and enrich the 
devotion of her people. Wherever their gaze turned, therf 
was some beautiful sacramental to arrest the attention and 
turn it to thoughts of God and members of His heavenly 

“So numerous,” 1 observed a professor of educational 
psychology, as he pointed to the altar with its Calvary group, 
surmounted by a canopy depicting the scene of the Last Sup¬ 
per, to the Stations 'of the Cross and to the numerous paint¬ 
ings and sculptured effigies* “are the stimuli to devotion that 
it should be difficult for a person to think of ought but holy 
subjects while in this church. Everything that architect 
ture, painting and sculpture can do to interpret religion in 
terms of beauty and to stir the mind of the worshipper to a 
vivid realization of Christ’s redeeming loye for man, has been- 
done. It is an object lessen in the art of reaching the mind 
through the gateways of the senses. The Catholic Church 
appeals not only to thfe ear through the spoken word from the, 
pulpit but she quickehs the mind with imagery-obtained 

^ iGibboni. Faith of Oar Fsthaw, pp. SOI, 202. 
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ttaugii tto eye a, which I a usually the richest in content and 
remains the longest in memory/' 

Exiling Beauty 

« fc* s rf 9 »Wcant was the reaction of a Professor of 
English literature. "Father/' he said, "I was bom of Prot¬ 
estant parents and brought up in a town in New England 
Where, something of the Puritanical spirit of the Colonists 
stiU h«d eway, I may be said to be, therefore, a dyed-in-the- 
woo] Protestant. But I can see now that the Reformers of 
the sixteenth century made a great mistake when they de¬ 
molished statues, destroyed paintings, and exited beauty from 
our, churches. They have reduced them to buildings with four 
p!am wiflls and an empty pulpit, thus identifying religion 
With drab ugliness. | hope that it will not be long until we 
return to the authentic Christian viewpoint which prevailed 
up to the Reformation, and which regards all beauty as mir¬ 
roring the Oed of beauty, holiness and love. Art should be 
the handmaid of religion, achieving its highest purpose when 
Jfee'fldnd of the creature to the contemplation of the 

Z&T* 1 "** of P ain «ns and of sculp- 
b^have been brought into existence under the inspiration 
Of the religious motive, and adorn our massive cathedrals w« 
must not minimize the influence of the simpler and less ors 
tentious paintings and statues that adorn the churcheif of 
the humble poor. They speak to'them in a language which 
ihey understand and stir their piety not less effectively than 
ae Wore artistic works which appeal to the cultured wor¬ 
shipper and the aesthete in our great cathedrals* No one who 
bap entered an adobe chapel in New Mexico and obserad 
Indians at prayer before an altar abounding in the 
paintings Of the suffering Christ, which would not meet th. 
eanons of great art, or who has seen the devotion of a Tv*. * 
lean peasant kneeling before a wayside shrine with its hand 
earred erueiflic, can doubt the influence of even the simplest 

««d the humblest representations to kindle the relisrioM 
fervor of the worshipper. ififious 

The Catholic Church is the religious home of the e«l 
tured savant and the untutored peasant, of the rich and of 
tiie poor. In her mighty family of four hundred and 
million children are found all the types and temperaj^nty^ 


the race. Far from looking with disdain upon the lowly poor, 
she seeks to embellish the commonplaces of their livesy to 
weave, through the drab monotony of their daily routine 
threads of color and to quicken their imagination with 
visions of beauty. The memories of paintings and linages 
which they have gazed upon with awe and reverence from 
their tenderest years often remain with them to the end, 
exercising a profound influence upon their character. 

Perhaps no writer has pointed out with greater penetra¬ 
tion the far-reaching character of this influence than the 
English historian, Lecky: "Associated with tiie fondest 
recollections of his 'childhood," he writes, 
music of the church bells. . > painted over the altar where 
he received the companion of his life, around the cemetery 
where so many he loved are laid, on the stations of the moun¬ 
tains, on the portal of the vineyard, on the chapel where the 
atom-tossed mariner fulfils his grateful vows, keepmg.guard 
over his cottage door, and looking down, U P°?J™ 
bed, forms of tender beauty and gentle pathos forever haunt 
the poor man's fancy, and silently win their way into the very 
depths of his being. More than any spoken eloquence, more 
than any dogmatic teaching, they transform and subdue^h s 
character, till he lbarns to realise the sanctity of weakness 
and suffering, the supreme majesty of compassion and 

gentleness.” 1 . . 

In closing this treatment of the veneration ofimages* a 
word about the use of relics may beappropnate. TheCouncd 
of Trent teaches “that the holy bodies of holy martyrs and 
others now living with (arist-whiohbodieswerethehmnB 
members of Christ and the temples of the Holy Ghort—and 
which are by Him to be raised to eternal life and to 1» glom- 
flX are to he venerated by the faithful; for through lies® 
bodies many benefits are bestowed by God on men* so that, 
.they who affirm that veneration, and honor are not due to the 
relics of the saints, or that these and other sawed mono, 
ments are uselessly honored by the faithful, and that the 
Swes dedicated to the memory of the saints are m vam 
Visited with the view of obtaining their aid, are wholly to be 
condemned.”* , , 

7 lHistory «f European Morals* voL 3, P-108. 
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„ Contrary to the impression of many ffon-Catholics, the 
Church does not ascribe any magical virtue or curative 
Powers to the relic itself. She merely states, in accordance 
with the Scriptures, that relics are sometimes the occasion of 
God’s miracles. The Scriptures record the incident of a 
woman who was cured by touching the hem of our Lord’s 
garments, 1 of the sick healed by the shadow of St. Peter 3 
and of the handkerchiefs and aprons that had touched the 
body of St. Paul.* 


The reverence for Christian relics is as old as Chris¬ 
tianity itself. Back in the second century we find that the 
disciples of Polycarp who had been burned at the stake “took 
up his bones, which were more, valuable than precious stones 
and finer than refined gold, and laid them in a suitable 
place, where the Lord allows us to assemble in gladness and 
joy to celebrate the birthday of his martyrdom.” 4 Writing 
in the fourth century, St. Jerome thus refuted the charge of 
idolatry or “cinder-worshipping”: “We do not worship we 
do not adore, we do not bow down before the creature rather 
than to the Creator, but we venerate the relics of the marfvra 
in order the better to adore Him whose martyrs they are ”* 
The spirit that prompts a son to treasure carefully a 
lock of his mother’s hair, that moves the American opohIp 
to Measure the Liberty Bell and to lay wreaths on the ^ave 
of Washington at Mt. Vernon and on the tomb of thfnn 
known Soldier at Arlington has ever prompted the ChriZ 
tian people to venerate the relics of the saints of God Foil.,™ 
to do so would indicate a lack of respect not on^ for th! 
Minis, but also for Almigrhty God whose faithful secant! 
they were and on account of Whom we honor them. 


*Matk 9:20, 21. * 

“Acts 6:16,16. 

8 Acts 19:12. 

4 Mart Poly. 
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Discussion Aids 

Why does the Church sanction the giving of reverence to 
images and relics of saints? What is the teaching of the 
' Council of Trent on the doctrine? Give the catechism defi¬ 
nition of the doctrine. Do we honor images of our national 
heroes? Is this practice idolatry? What was the practice of 
early Christians in the catacombs in the matter of sacred 
pictures, etc? Give a brief history of the campaign against 
images. Quote John L. Stoddard on this doctrine; Cardinal 
Gibbons; the historian, Lecky. - What is the teaching of the 
Church on relics? Show the reasonableness of this teaching 
from instances in our daily life. • 

Practices: 

Have the crucifix and pictures of Our Lord and the 
saints in places of honor in your home. 

Be enrolled in the scapular and wear a scapular medal 
as a. reminder that it is the livery of Our Lady. 

Have a medal of St. Christopher jn your automobile and 
gray to the saint for protection. 









Chapter XXXIV 

" PURGATORY AND PRAYERS FQR THE DEAD' 

Basis of Devotion Traced Through Scripture, Tradition And 

Reason 

/ ' “Why do Catholics pray for the dead?” is a question 

frequently asked by our non-Catholic fellow citizens. Since 
the practice of praying for the souls of the deceased is based 
upon the doctrine of purgatory which, was abandoned by the 
Reformers in the-sixteenth century, and is now practically 
unknown among their followers, the latter are naturally at a 
loss to understand the Catholic custom of praying for their 
departed brethren, or as it is commonly called “the devotion 
to the poor souls.” The Church keeps this devotion before 
the eyes of her children by setting aside the second of No¬ 
vember as All Souls’ Day, permitting her priests to celebrate 
three Masses oh that day for the souls of the departed, and 
by designating the entire month of November as the month 
of special devotion for the poor souls. Let us invite our non- 
Catholic friends to investigate with us the basis of this devo¬ 
tion in Scripture, tradition and in reason. 

Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead , 

The Scriptures encourage us to pray not only for one 
another on earth, and to invoke the intercession of the saints 
and angels, but they encourage us to pray for the souls of 
pur deceased brethren as well. In the second Book of Macha- 
bees it is narrated that after Judas had defeated Gorgias he 
qa»ie with his company to bury the Jews slain in the battle 
“Making a gathering, he sent twelve thousand drachms of 
Bilver to Jerusalem for sacrifice to be offered for the sins of 
the dead.” He did not regard their sins to be grievous “be- 
cause he considered that they who had fallen asleep* with 
godliness had great grace laid up 4 for them.” The sacred 
writer then expresses the doctrine involved herein* “It is 
therefore, a holy* and wholesome thought to pray for the 
dead, that they May be loosed from their sins.” 1 

r *12:48-46. 
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While our dissenting brethren dp not acknowledge the 
JSqoks of M&ch&bees tq be inspired, they must at least admit 
them to be faithful historical records that bear witness to the 
Jewish faith centuries before Christ. As a matter of fact, 
they rest upon the same authority as Isaiah, St. John and ail 
the other books in the Bible—-the infallible teaching authority 
of the Church which has declared all the books in the Bible 
to be inspired. 

Our Saviour speaks of the forgiveness of sins in “The 
world to come” 1 which refers to Purgatory according to 
§t. Augustine and St. Gregory the Great, In his letter to the 
Corinthians, St. Paul tells us that "every man’s work shall he 
manifest” on the lord’s day; ‘‘The fire” he continues, "shall 
try every man’s work of what sort it is. If any man's work 
abide," that is, if his works are righteous, "he shall receive a 
reward, If any man’s work burn” this is, if his works are 
faulty and imperfect, “he shall suffer loss; but he himself 
shall be saved, yet so as by fire,” 2 In these words St. Paul 
tells us that the soul of such a man will ultimately be saved* 
though he will suffer for a time the purifying flames of Pur-, 
gatory. 

This is the unanimous interpretation of the leathers of 
the early Church and the continuing tradition of the inter¬ 
vening centuries. It speaks to us from the tombs of the 
martyrs and from the catacombs where lie the bodies of the 
early Christians, In going through the catacombs of St. 
Calixtus under the plain of the Roman campagna outside the 
walls of Rome, the writer saw a number of inscriptions 
echoing still the last words of the dying Christians; "In yeur 
prayers remember us who have gone before you." i'Mayest 
thou have eternal light in Christ”, was the answering prayer 
of those who remained behind*. "Inscriptions such as these,” 
reports Monsignor Barnes, "are found upon the tombs of 
many Christians in the first three centuries.”* 

This Apostolic custom or praying for the dead is fre¬ 
quently referred to in the writings of the Fathers of both the 
Bast mid West. Tertullian (160^240) In two different pas¬ 
sages speaks of anniversary Masses: "We make on one day 

iMatt. 12:32. 

*The°Eariy Church id the Light of the Monuments, 149-167, • 









every year oblations for the dead, as for their birthdays.” 1 
“The faithful widow prays for the soul of her husband, and 
begs for him in the interim repose, and participation in the 
first resurrection, and offers prayers on the anniversary of 
his death.” 3 

In his funeral sermon over the Emperor Theodosius, St 
Ambrose,. Bishop of Milan, said: “Give perfect rest to Thy 
servant Theodosius, that rest winch Thou has prepared for 
Thy saints. . . I have loved him, iand therefore will I follow 
him unto the land of the living; nor will I leave him until by 
tears and prayers I shall lead him whitlier his merits sum¬ 
mon him, unto the holy mountain of the Lord.” 8 
- One of the most'touching incidents which have come 


down to us from the writings of the Fathers upon this sub¬ 
ject is from the pen of St. Augustine, who lived in the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century. This scholarly Bishop relates that 
when his mother was dying* she made this last request of 
him: “Lay this body anywhere; let not the care of it in any 
way disturb you. ‘This only I request of you, that you would 
remember me at the altar of the Lord, wherever you be.” 4 
The memory of that request drew from her son this fervent 
prayer: “I, therefore, O God of my heart, do now beseech 
Thee for the sins of my mother. Hear me through the medi¬ 
cine of the wounds that hung upon the wood. . . May she, 
then, be in peace with her husband. . . And inspire, my Lord 
... thy servants, my brethren, whom with voice and heart-, 
and pen I serve', that as many as shall read these words may 
remember at Thy Altar, Monica, Thy servant. . in this 
incident there is reflected the universal custom of the early 
Church of praying for the dead as well as 7 her belief in a 
state called purgatory, . k ' 

The custom of offering prayers and sacrifice for the 
souls of their departed relatives and -friends was deeply 
rooted among the ancient Jews and in spite of all their dis¬ 
persions and wanderings has continued ddwn to the present 
day. Some years ago the writer observed great numbers of 
them pra ying for their deceased at the famous Wailing Wall 

fDe Cor. MIL, 8. 

s De Mona#., 10. 

»De oKffoecfd.. 86, 87. 

^Confessions, Book 0. , 
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in Jerusalem. An authorized prayer-book in common use 
among the Hebrews in our country - contains the following 
formula of prayers prescribed for funerals: 

“Departed brother! mayest thou find open the gates of 
heaven, and see the city of peace' and the dwellings of safety, 
and meet the ministering angels hastening joyfully toward 
thee. And may the High Priest stand to receive thee, and go 
thou to the end, rest in peace, and rise again into life. May 
the repose established in the celestial abode. . . be the lot, 
dwelling and the resting-place of the soul of'our deceased 
brother (whom the Spirit of the Lord may guide into Para¬ 
dise), who departed from this world, according to the will of 
God, the Lord of heaven and earth. May the supreme King 
of kings, through His infinite mercy, hide him under the 
shadow of His wing. May He raise him at the end of his days 
and cause him to drink of the stream of His delights.” 1 

" “It is indeed strange,” observes Father B. L. Conway, - 
C. S. P., “that the Reformers should set aside such a body of 
testimony, both in Scripture and tradition, for Purgatory 
and prayers for the dead. But doctrine is so interwoven with 
doctrine in the consistent Gospel of Jesus Christ, that the 
denial of one central dogma logically means the denial of 
many others. Luther’s false theory of justification by faith 
alone led him to deny the distinction between mortahand 
venial sin, the fact of temporal punishment, the necessity of 
good works, the efficacy of indulgences, and the usefulness of 
prayers for the dead. If sin.is not remitted, but only covered;, 
if the ‘new man? of the Gospel is Christ imputing His own 
justice to the still sinful man, it would indeed be useless to 
pray for the dead that they be loosed from their sins. 
Luther’s denial of Purgatory implied either the cruel doc¬ 
trine that the greater number of even devout Christians were 
lost, which accounts, in some measure for the modern denial 
of eternal punishment, qr the unwarranted assumption that 
God by ‘some sudden) magical change’ purifies the soul at 
the instant of death.” 2 ' ' . ; 

While the word purgatory does not occur in Scripture; 
the reality which it symbolizes is referred to both in the Old 

Prayer Book. Edited by Isaac Leeaer, ptib. by Slot© * 



















an3 the New Testament atid in the Writing of the Father! 
in "the East and in the West. Since the belief in the efficacy 
of prayers for the dead Was universal in the infant Church* 
it follows that the belief in purgatory was likewise universal. 


For without a purgatory, pfrayers for the. dead would be 


meaningless. 


Purgatory—A Demand of Reason 
Entirely aside, however* from the evidence offered by 
Scripture and tradition, reason alone would suggest and even 
demand the existence of a midway state between heaven and 
hell; Since “nothing defiled can enter heaVeli”, it follows that 
a Soul departing this life With either Venial Sitt of With tem¬ 
poral punishment still to be suffered, could not enter heaven. 
It COUld not in justice be sent to hell which i§ everlasting; as 
such a punishment would be out of all proportion to the 
offense committed; It is entirely probable that V&st number! 
of people die With Vefiial sin UpOn their SoulSi They afe not 
worthy to enter at once into heaven* They cannot in justice 
be doomed to hell* There must, therefore* be another stats 
where the punishment is suited to the offense* such is the 
imperative dictate of reason* That state which reason thus 
demands is fufpat&fy, where they are cleansed of their 
venial imperfections and rendered suitable to enter into the 
august presence of their Lord and creator in the unspeakable 
happiness of heaven* * /, , 

The custom of praying for the souls of our departed 
friends is not oniy comforniabie to Holy scripture* but is 
prompted by the instincts of our nature* The doctrine of the 
communion of s&ints eniphasiaies the social and spiritual 
solidarity of our race by showing how we can Hein one 
another in time of need* it goes a long way to rob death of 
its terrors, in denying this doctrine the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century did violence not only to the scriptures ana 
the unbroken tradition of the Christian Church for sixteen 
centuries* but they halted and jarred also the instincts of our 
nature and the craving of our hearts. They severed those 
tender and sacred ties which bind earth with hfeaVcfl- the 
fiOtil in the flesh with the soul released from its fleshy taber¬ 
nacle. 1 

if T teay pray for my brother on this earth why may I 
not continue to pray for him when he has Crossed the lorded 


line into eternity ? Does not death destroy merely the body, 
leaving the soul unscathed? Does he not, therefore, still live 
and think and remember and love? What earthly reason is 
there then why I should not continue, to remember him in my 
prayers and prove my love for him not by unavailing tears 
but by the more potent means of my petitions in his behalf 
addressed to the God of mercy and compassion? What 
Christian is'there who can stand at the open grav^ and see 
the body of a loved one being lowered to its resting place 
without lifting tear-dimmed eyes to heaven with the cry: 
“0 God, have mercy upon the soul of my beloved!” 

Regardless of the silence of his Protestant creed upon 
the efficacy of prayers for the dead, he hearkens to the voice 
of hisT heart and responds in that universal language of love 
and sympathy which all mankind understands. From the 
mute lips of his deceased friend he hears again the same plea 
as that uttered by Job in his adversity: “Have pity on me, 
have pity on me, at least you my friends, because the hand of 
the Lord hath touched me l” That such an appeal does not 
fall upon deaf ears is an evidence that the human heart has v 
not allowed religious prejudice to rob] it of its love and sym¬ 
pathy. Of souls which have passed beyond the border into 
^eternity and plead to us from purgatory for a remembrance 
in our prayers we can truly say: “They pass beyond our 
touch, beyond our sight; never, thank God, beyond our love; 
1 and prayers.”- ' *. 

Out of his long experience of more than fifty years in the 
ministry, Cardinal, Gibbons narrates an incident Which illus¬ 
trates this point: “I have seen,” he relates, “a devoted 
daughter minister with tender solicitude at the sick-bed of a 
fond parent* Many an.anxious day and sleepless night did 
she watch at his bedside. She moistened the parched lips,, and 
cooled the fevered brow, and raised the drooping head on its 
billow. Every change in her patient for better or Worst 
brought a corresponding' sunshine or gloom to her heart It 
was -filial love that prompted all this. Her father died and 
she followed his remains to the grave. Though not a Catho¬ 
lic. standing by the bier she burst those chains which a cruel 
religious prejudice had wrought around her heart and. 
superior to her sect she oried out: ‘Lord, have mere? 
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on his soul.* It was the voice of nature and of religion.” 1 

Tennyson reflects alike the Christian tradition and the 
natural yearning of the human heart when he makes his 
hero, the dying King Arthur thus address his surviving 
comrade, Sir Bedivere: 


"I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure; but thou,. 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day.” 

An Appealing Doctrine 

When John L. Stoddard was groping in the mists of un¬ 
certainty for the-sure light of religious truth, he received a 
letter from a Catholic friend calling his attention to the 
beauty and reasonableness of the Church’s teaching on nur- 
gatory. The letter which proved so illuminating and helnf.il 

^ T • WUh ad ” irab j e Acidity as follows: 
There is hardly a religious system, of antiquity in which 

some similar provision (to Purgatory) is not found It was 
left for the 'Reformers’ of the sixteenth century to reject this 
immemorial dogma of the Church. When they denied the 

an ? other sacramental features 
of Catholicism, the doctrine of Purgatory went with the rest 
If the souls of the dead pass instantly into an eSaUv fixed 
statq, beyond the efficacy of our intercessions, then all our 
requiems, prayers and similar practices are vain But if 
the contrary, we believe in the Communion of Saints that is 
in the intercommunion of the three-fold Church militant ™ 
earth, suffering in Purgatory, and triumphant £ Heaven 
then* we on earth can influence, and be influenced bv the 
souls who have crossed the border. Few, indeed «!L 
life in a state of purity an*, grace which wSknte 'theS 
immediate entrance into Heaven. Still fewer let ... i,™ 
are those to whom the blessed refuge of Purgatory that half¬ 
way house ofour deadis closed. I canriot conceive” how Prot¬ 
estants can believe as they do on this point , 

ishing that their rejection of Purgatory has been folIowTdfn 
the case of many, by the elimination of a belief in H*U j for 

^Gibbons, Th« Faith of Our Father*, p. 224. 
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the latter doctrine, taken alone, Is monstrous. In,fact, all 
Catholic doctrines are interdependent; they stand or fall to¬ 
gether. You cannot pick stones out of the arch, and expect 
it to stand, for it will not do so. Purgatory is one of the most 
humane and beautiful conceptions imaginable. How many 
mothers’ aching hearts has it not soothed and comforted with 
hope for some dead, wayward son l” 1 
x After his conversion Stoddard wrote the story of hia 
religious wanderings in Rebuilding a Lost Faith > in which he 
thus sets forth the reasonableness of this doctrine which 
made so powerful an appeal to him: “The doctrine of the 
Catholic Church in reference to Purgatory states that there 
is such a place, in which souls suffer for a time, before they 
can be admitted to the joys of Heaven, because they still 
need to be cleansed from certain venial sins, infirmities and 
faults, or still have to discharge the temporal punishment 
due to mortal sins, which is as yet uncancelled, though the 
lasting punishment of those sins has been forgiven and re¬ 
moved through Christ’s atonement. Furthermore, the Church 
declares, that by our prayers and by the acceptable sacrifice 
of the Mass we may still help those souls, throdgh the merits 
of Christ. Beyond this statement the. Church’s formal doc¬ 
trine does not go; but it is not an article of Catholic faith 
that there is in Purgatory any material fire. It is generally 
believed that souls in Purgatory suffer spiritual anguish from 
the fact that they then feel acutely, as they could not do on 
earth, the perfect happiness from which they are for a time 
excluded, while they must also understand the enormity of 
the sins which they committed against their Heavenly 
Father and\their Saviour.” 2 

I have met many Protestants who though they have no 
doctrine of purgatory in their official creed, acknowledge that 
they often remember their deceased loved ones in their 
prayers. I remember a'devout Protestant woman who stated 
that she prayed.each day for her son who was killed in an 
automobile accident a few days after his graduation from 
the University. Though she had never read a line of St. 
Augustine, and probably never had heard even his name, yet 
out of the unquenchable yearning of her heart and the in« 

*~iStoddard, Rebuilding a Lost Faith, p. 155, ' 

8Ibid., p. 156. 
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i eradicable instincts of her human nature, she knew his 
teaching,' that “‘there are some who have departed this life, 
' not so bad as to be deemed unworthy of mercy, nor so good as 
to be entitled to immediate happiness.” 1 

In constantly increasing numbers our separated 
brethren are coming to recognize both the reasonableness 
and the authentic character, in the light of the teachings of 
Christ and of the Apostles, of the doctrine of purgatory. As 
Mallock well observes: “It is becoming fast recognized that 
it is the only doctrine that can bring a belief in future 
rewards and punishments into anything like accordance with 
our notions of what is just and reasonable. So far from its 
being a superfluous superstition, it is seen to be just what is 
demanded at once by reason and morality; and;a belief in it 
t , jg no t an intellectual assent only, but a partial harmonizing of 
the whole moral ideal.” 2 In short, the doctrine of purgatory 
answers the demand of reason, harmonizes with the instinc¬ 
tive yearnings of our nature, and reflects the teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. 


iDe Civ. Dei, 21:24.' 

J*Ia ’Iipi Worth Living? p. 290i 


Discussion Aids 

How should you answer the question of a non-Catholic, 
*Why, do Catholics* pray for the dead?” What scriptural 
references sustain the doctrine? What, testimony to the doc- 
, ' trine is found in the catacombs? In the Church Fathers? 

What Was the practice in this matter among , the ancient 
!j' Jews? The modern Jews? What action did the Reformers 
l,:, take on this doctrine? Is the word purgatorfy found in 
: Scripture? Is the reality symbolized by that word found in 
“ Scripture? (live examples. Ho^ is purgatory a demand of 
reason? Quote Cardinal Gibbons, Alfred Tennyson, John L. 
rj Stoddard and the author Mallock on the reasonableness of 
the doctrine. * 

Practices: , 

Have Masses said for your departed ones. 

i;,, ,, Include in’ your grace after meals the prayer for the 

departed. , . 

Include your departed ones in your daily prayer^ 


Chapter XXXV 
THE WAY OP THE CROSS 

Beet Form of Meditation on Sufferings and Bath of CHMl 

Saviour 

i 

The places where Christ Was born* lived add died have 
always been dear to the hearts of the Christian world. The? 
are redolent with the memories of the Saviour. JEspecialiy 
sacred in the eyes of Christians is that stretch of ground over 
which Christ bore His cross on the journey to Calvary. In^ 
the early ages vast multitudes of Christians made pilgrim¬ 
ages across Europe over into Asia to visit these Sacred places. 
^Fhere they meditated on His suffering and Walked in Hid 
footsteps to Calvary. , * 

When the Holy Land fell into the possession of the 
Mohammedans, pilgrimages to Jerusalem became hazardous. 
There was dahger from the despotic government add from 
the savage fanaticism of the people. The idea therefore 
occurred to pidUs pilgrims who Had previously made the 
journey td Palestine to erect representations df Scenes in 
Christ's journey to Gdgatha. They would assist ^meditation 
by presenting the sufferings of the Saviour in a vivia, realis¬ 
tic manner. 

in the early part of the fifteenth century, Blessed Ai- 
berez, a pious Dominican who had visited the Holy Land 
erected in CdrdoVa, Spain, a Series df little Chapels, each of 
which contained a painting of Ciie of the principal scenes in 
the passion of Christ. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centur¬ 
ies reproductions of the* sufferings of Christ .carrying His 
cross to calvary were erected in various countries of Eu- 
rope. The devotion made an instant appeal to the hearts of 
Christians* At first the number of stations varied; in some 
triaees there were erected ten stations ; in others twelve, four- 
Lm, twenty, and even more. For the sake of uniformity the 
church has specified fourteen as the number ©f stations to 
erected in all the churches of the World. 


/ * 
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Some of the scenes depicted in the 'stations are contained 
in the Gospels. There are others which are not mentioned 
in Scripture but which have come down to us through an oral 
tradition from the first century. Thus there is no scriptural 
authority for the three falls of Christ under the Cross, nor 
for the touching story of Veronica wiping the face of Jesus. 
They are traceable to that body of unwritten testimony that 
dates from apostolic times. 

In 1694 Pope Innocent XII declared that the same in¬ 
dulgences formerly gained by a visit to the holy places in 
Palestine cduld now be secured by all Franciscans and those 
affiliated with the Order who devoutly made the Way of the 
Cross.. Shortly afterwards Pope Benedict XIII extended 
these 1 indulgences to all the faithful.. The indulgences are 
very great. The learned theologian, Father Alston says: “It 
may be safely asserted that there is no devotion more richly 
endowed with indulgences than the Way of the Cross and 
none which enables us more literally to obey Christ’s injunc¬ 
tion to/take up our cross and. follow Him/ ” In 1931 Pope 
Pius XI abolished all previous indulgences and granted these: 

1. A plenary indulgence as often as the Way of the Cross 

is made. ’ N 

2. A plenary indulgence for-all who (a) make the Way of 
the Cross on a day on which they receive Holy Com¬ 
munion, and (b) for those who have made the Stations 
ten times and within a month receive Holy Communion. 


S. A partial indulgence of ten years and ten quarantines for 
every Station made if the Way of the Cross is hot com¬ 
pleted. 

The Method of Making the Stations 
How are the stations to be made in order to gain the in¬ 
dulgences? What prayers are to be said? Strictly speaking 
there are no, prescribed prayers. All that is necessary is 
that the person' walk around the Stations, meditating upon, 
the sufferings of Christ, preferably as' depicted in each of 
the Stations, or at least upon the sufferings of Christ in gen¬ 
eral. Prayer books are helpful for the beginner in suggest¬ 
ing. suitable reflections for each Station. It is well also to 
bay some brief oral prayer such as a Hail Mary and a brief 
expression of love and contrition at each Station, such 
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“My Jesus, I love Thee more than myself. Grant that I may 
love Thee always and never offend Thee again.” After one 
has become familiar with the devotion he will be able to 
make the Stations in a brief time, from five to ten minutes. 

Persons who^are at sea or sick or are unable for various 
reasons to go to the church may gain the indulgences by hold¬ 
ing in the hand a crucifix specially blessed for this devotion 
and reciting the Our Father and Hail Mary once for each of 
the fourteen Stations, then the Our Father, Hail Mary and 
Gloria five times, followed by one Our Father, Hail Mary and 
Gloria, for the intentions of our Holy Father. These indul¬ 
gences may be applied either to one’s own’soul or to the souls 
1 in purgatory. Thus does our tender Mother, the Holy Church, 
temper her laws to the weakness of her children, allowing us 
now to gain indulgences which were formerly secured only by 
long, arduous pilgrimages to the Holy Lands made in the face 
of dangers, privations and many hardships. 

What values other than the indulgences are to be deriv¬ 
ed from this devotion? What spiritual fruits are gained? 
Spiritual writers tell us that there is no subject upon which 
meditation is to wholesome and salutary for the soul as upon 
the sufferings of Christ. This would seem to be confirmed by 
an incident narrated in jthe life of St. Bridget. Christ once, 
appeared to her with blood streaming from all the wounds 
jn His hands and feet and side. When asked what had re¬ 
duced Him to this pitiable condition, our Divine Saviour an¬ 
swered : “It is the doing of those who never consider the 
great love I manifest for them by all I suffered for them on 
the cross.” It was as a perpetuation of His Passion that bur 
Holy Redeemer instituted the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
placing ever before us in vivid drama the story of His suf¬ 
ferings. ~ 

To suffer and to sacrifice for others and then to receive 
from them no acknowledgment—that is painful indeed. Par¬ 
ents and others Who have toiled and sacrificed only to be re¬ 
paid by ingratitude know how sharp a pang it is. Shakes¬ 
peare reflects the experience of the agfes when he exclaims: 
“Sharper than a serpent’s tongue is base ingratitude.” 

A Powerful Memedy 

In the Way of the Cross we have the antidote that will 
calm and still our passions. A man once said to a holy priests 
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“Father, I have an ungovernable temper. I fly into an angry 
rage' at the slightest provocation.” “Go ; ” said the priest, 
“and make every day the Way of the Cross. When you come 
to the twelfth station showing Jesus dying on the Cross in 
the most excruciating torment with a prayer of forgiveness 
for His executioners on His lips, linger a little longer. See if 
in the face of such patience and forbearance you can find it 
in you ever to grow angry or to blaspheme.” The man did 
bo and found that the thought of Christ dying on the Cross 
for his sins smothered in its very beginnings the tendency to 
anger and to curse. The Way of the Cross is a literal ful¬ 
filment of Christ’s injunction: “If anyone wilt be My disciple, 
let him deny himself, take up his cross daily and follow Me.” 

Some years ago I made a visit, to the Blessed Sacrament 
in Old St. Mary’s Church in the business district of Chicago. 
It was evening. Men and women of alj classes on their way 
home from work were dropping in for a visit to their Euch¬ 
aristic Lord. As I glanced up from my prayers my eyes fell 
upon the countenance of a man making the Way of the Cross. 
I recognized him as a distinguished jurist, a judge of the 
Superior Court, universally known and loved. I told him 
when he came out how edified I was at seeing him, despite 
the pressure of a multitude of legal duties, find time for this 
beautiful devotion. “Father,” he said, “after a busy day at 
court, after listening to lawyers haranguing and arguing and 
trying one’s patience, I find comfort and peace of mind in 
' making the Way of the Cross.” 

, The Way of the Cross is the antidote for the passion of 
anger, the counteractive of lust, the prophylactic for vice and 
sin. Make the Way of the Cross daily if possible, or at least 
weekly. You will then experience the profound truth of 
those words of the great philosopher of the human heart 
Thomas a Kempis in the Following Of Christ: “For there 
is no other way unto life and unto true inward peace, but the 
Way of the Cross and of daily mortification. Go where thou 
wilt, seek whatsoever thou wilt, thou shalt not find a higher 
way above nor a safer way below than the Way of the Holy 
Cross.” " p 
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Discussion Aids 

Where are the original stations of the Cross? Where 
and when did Blessed Alberez erect stations? In what cen¬ 
turies were stations erected in various countries of Europe? 
Was the number always fourteen? Is there scriptural 
authority for all the scenes depicted in the stations? What 
indulgences were granted by Pope Innocent XII? By Pope 
Benedict XIII? What are the indulgences now granted? By 
what Pope were they granted? How does one make the sta¬ 
tions? What value other than the indulgences are to be de¬ 
rived from this devotion? 1 

Practices: 

Practice the devotion of the Way of the Cross as an anti¬ 
dote for the' vice or fault you are trying to eradicate from 
your life. 

Say the stations for the peace of the world. 

Say the stations as part of your preparation for confes¬ 
sion. 4 












Chapter XXXVI 

THU SACRED HEART: WHY HONOR IT ? 

The Origin and Development of a World-wide Devotion 
The devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus is one of the 

distinctive characteristics of the Catholic religion. It is uni¬ 
versal throughout the Catholic wdrl<J, but is found in no other 
faith'. The story of its origin and growth shows the living 
character of Catholic ^worship, which enables mankind in 
every age tQ manifest in ways that appeal most deeply to the 
human heart, their love and reverence for their divine Re¬ 
deemer, Jesus Christ. Let us 'first glance at the true nature 
of this devotign and then review the historical incidents re¬ 
sponsible for its propagation. ' 

Is it true that this devotion focuses attention upon the 
heart as a mere physiological orgap of our Lord’s body, as 
some non-Catholics imagine?' Not at all.. “Devotion to the 
Heart of Jesus alone, as to a noble part of His Divine Body," 
as Father Jean Bainvel, Professor at the Institute Catholique 
in Paris points out, “would riot be devotion to the Sacred 
Heart as understood and approved by the Catholic Church." 
As a matter of fact, this devotion is but a special form of de¬ 
votion to Jesus, especially to His love for mankind of which 
His Heart is the symbol. 

In- language, sculpture and painting the heart is used as 
a symbol of love and affection: It is appropriate, therefore, 
that m speaking of the all-embracing love of Christ a love 
that prompted Him to lay down His life on Calvary’s Cross 
we should speak of His merciful and loving Heart. Whether 
or not the heart be the true physiological seat of love has 
nothing to do with the legitimacy of the Church’s use of the 
heart as the symbol of that emotion. The sanction for such 
practice is derived not from the researches of physiologists 
but from current usage and social convention. 

Powerful Means 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart embraces, therefore the 
Whole character and personality of Christ, the Son of the 
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eternal God. His bleeding Heart is the emblem of a love 
that suffered for us even unto death. Father Bamvel gives 
the following clear and admirable statement of the object of 
this devotion: “Jesus, the living apparition of the gpodness 
of God and of His paternal love, Jesus infinitely loving and 
amiable, studied in the principal manifestations of His love, 
is the object of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, as indeed 
He is the object of the Christian religion." From the above^ 
explanation, then, it is abundantly clear that no person 
who really believes in Jesus Christ as the God incarnate Who 
died for the redemption of mankind upon Calvarys gibbet 
can object to the reasonableness or the propriety of the devo¬ 
tion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, , 

The pimple fact is that this devotion has been a power¬ 
ful means of deepening and intensifying the love of the faith¬ 
ful for Almighty God as well as for Hip Divine Son, our Sav¬ 
iour. It has caused the fountains of human love to rise so 
high as to flow over beyond the immediate object of its efi 
fection, to the love of the Triune God and Hie love of all His 
children, It has served to quicken in mail the love that pours 
. itself out in sacrificial devotion and unselfish ^viccf or hu¬ 
manity. It has engendered the love spoken of by St. John, 
when he said: “My little children, let us not love in word, 
nor in tongue, but in deed, and in truth. , 

. From the time of St, John and St. Paul, both of whom 
nlaced such marked emphasis °n Christs redeeming lave, 
Sere has always.been in the Church something like devotion 
to the love of God, Who so, loved the world as to give it Hi's 
only-^gotten Son, and to the love of Jesus, Who gayeHs 
Hfe' for our salvation. Strictly speaking, however, this is 
Lot devotion to the Sacred Heart, since it pays no homage to 
the Heart of Christ as the symbol of His love for us. Indeed, 
there is no historical evidence of any special devotion to the 
Sacred Heart during the first fen centuries. It is only ip the 
Si and twelfth centuries that we discover the first un. 
StakaWe Indications of. such a devotion. Through the 
woWdta ‘he «de of Christ, which had long been a Subject 
nf meditation for devout souls, the wounded Heart was grad- 
uaUy rSd. The wound in the Heart.came tosymbohae 

the wound of love. 
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Origin of Devotion 


It seems probable that devotion to the Sacred Heart first 


arose in Benedictine or Cistercian monasteries, though it is 
impossible to name its first votaries; The vision of St. Ger- 
/ trude on the feast of St. John the Evangelist gave added mo¬ 
mentum to its spread in the latter half of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. Permitted to rest her head near the wound in the Sav¬ 
iour's side, she heard the throbbing of the divine Heart. She 
asked St. John, tjie beloved disciple of our Lord, if at the 
Last, Supper when he, too, was permitted to lean his head on 
the Master’s bosom, he had felt these pulsations, and why he 
had never mentioned this fact. St. John answered that this 
revelation had been reserved for later centuries when the 
world, having grown cold, would have greater need for it to 
rekindle its love. 1 . 

From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century the devo¬ 
tion was practiced by many devout souls, especially in the 
different religious congregations. The devotion to the Five 
Wounds, in which the wound in the Heart figured most prom¬ 
inently, served indirectly to help propagate the separate de¬ 
votion to the Sacred Heart. It was reserved, however, for 
St. John Eudes 2 tb make the devotion which had been hither¬ 
to an individual or at least a private one, a public one and to 
honor it with an Office and to establish a feast for it. On 
August 21,1670, the first feast of the Sacred Heart was cele-' 
brated with great solemnity and rejoicing at the Grand Sem¬ 
inary of Rennes in France. The time was how ripe for the 
spread of this devotion throughout the whole of Christendom. 


Who was to be the agent that would be chosen by the 
Most High fofr this special mission? “The foolish things of 
the world hath God chosen that He might confound the wise • 
end the weak things of the World hath God chosen that He 
might confound the strong.” 8 Just as Christ chose the low¬ 
ly and untutored fishermen, as the human instruments for 
the world-wide spread of His religion, so here also He select¬ 
ed one of the lowliest and most obscure of His spiritual chil¬ 
dren. As in the thirteenth century Almighty God chose a 
humble and obscure nun in a convent at Liege, named JulL 

Gertrodianae, ed, Poitiers and Paris, 1877, 
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ana, to be the means bf inaugurating the celebration of the; 
feast of Corpus Christi, rather than the saintly Louis IX, 
king of France, or the prince of theologians, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, so for the institution and propagation of the devo¬ 
tion to the Heart of Jesus, He did not select the holy Doctor v 
of the Church, St. Francis de Sales, but the poorest and * 
humblest of His spiritual daughters in the Order of the Visi¬ 
tation, Margaret Mary Alacoque, in the Convent aiT’aray-le- 
Monial in France. ' 

An Obscure Nun 

It does not appear that this devout, religious had known 
of this devotion prior to the revelations, or at least that she 
had paid any special attention to it. On the feast of St. John, - 
-Christ allowed Margaret Mary to rest her head close to His 
heart, just as He had previously permitted St. Gertrude, and 
revealed to her that she was to make known to the world the 
wonders of His love in the devotion of the Sacred Heart. Of 
the many apparitions with which she was favored, that 
which is known as the “great apparition’-’ occurred on June 
16, 1676, during the Octave of Corpus Christi. 

While Margaret was kneeling in prayer before the altar, 
Christ appeared to her and pointing to His heart, said: “Be¬ 
hold this heart which has so loved men that it has spared 
nothing to testify its love for them, even to the exhausting / 
and consuming of itself for their sake. But in return for 
this I receive nothing from the generality of mankind but 
ingratitude through the contempt, irreverences, sacrileges 
and coldness with which I am treated in this Sacrament of 
love.” He commissioned Margaret to spread the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, to encourage the faithful to receive Holy 
Communion in reparation for the offenses and indifference of 
men, and to offer themselves. in consecration to His Sacred 
Heart. 0 

The news of these apparitions and revelations served to 
stimulate the diffusion of this devotion especially through¬ 
out France. Nevertheless it met with considerable opposi¬ 
tion from the Jansenists, from some ecclesiastics, and for a 
tiflie from the Austrian government. The Holy See was re-, 
ueatedly entreated to place upon the devotion special marks 
of its approval. But Rome held aloof. In 1697 the, nuns of 
Art Visitation and ex-Queen Mary of England petitioned In- 
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nocent XII to establish a special Office and Mass in honor of 
the Heart of Jesus. The Holy See, however, apparently fear¬ 
ful that the devotion might lead to abuses, and that the us© 
of the heart as the symbol of Christ’s redeeming love might 
be overdone, declined. In 1707 Clement XI likewise reiected 
11 ^ a similar petition. 


„ ■ Rome Moves Slowly 

Some twenty years later during the pontificate of Bene¬ 
dict XIII, the request was again urged from various sources 
throughout the Christian world. The Holy Father submit¬ 
ted the matter for examination to the Congregation of Rites. 
After lengthy investigation the Congregation expressed itself 
adversely to' the petition. Meanwhile the devotion had con¬ 
tinued to spread, proving its wholesome character and keep-' 
ing free from the exaggerations and superstitions with which 
.well-meaning but indiscreet souls are sometimes apt to em- 
'.barrass new expressions of piety. It was not until repeated 
appeals were made during the reign-of Clement XIII that 
the matter was again submitted for' further examination to 
the Congregation of Rites.. • 1 


By this time all difficulties and scruples had been clear¬ 
ed away and the request was finally granted in 1765 This 
Was, however, only for individual churches and only upon 
special application being made for the privilege. It was not 
until 1856 that Pius IX, yielding to petitions from all parts 
of Christendom, extended the feast to the Universal Church 
under the rite of double major. This was almost two cen¬ 
turies after the apparitions, to Margaret in her convent at 
Paray-le-Monial. . 


From'this review of the origin and development of this 
devotion, two facts stand out prominently: First is the 
marked conservatism and cautioiis reserve, almost border¬ 
ing on suspicion, with which the Church, acting through the 
Holy See, regarded the new devotion. The Second Is the fact 
that in her prolonged examination of the devotion the reve¬ 
lations of Blessed Margaret Were of no weight, having been 
almost entirely disregarded. 

. < 1 Her Chief Concern 

/Ehe Church's fundamental concern was to see that the 
Hew’devotion fitted harmoniously* without strain or <Uspr<* 
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portion, into her constant practice of the worship of God and 
His divine Son, our Saviour, in accordance with the teach¬ 
ings of Christ and His Apostles. Once it was made unmis¬ 
takably clear that the new devotion dovetailed perfectly 
with her traditional teaching, and was conducive to thehon¬ 
or of God and to the quickening of the spiritual life of her 
' children, with no dangers of exaggeration or overemphasis, 
she crowned it with her official approval as suitable for use 
' in the universal Church. Consequently it is incorrect to say 
that this devotion rests upon the revelations vouchsafed to a 
- private individual, Which may perhaps be illusory and de¬ 
ceptive. It is true that the revelations of Blessed Margaret 
stimulated the spread of the devotion among the faithful, 

' Sit was not in virtue of these, but of its congruence with 
her traditional teaching, thftt the official sanction of the 

Church was conferred upon it. 1 • , 

As a matter of fact, it was only after she had sanctioned 
the-devotion that she subjected the revelations of Blessed 
Margaret to official scrutiny and after the most c&xeful in¬ 
vestigation pronounced them, authentic. Her lnfaDibility o 
bourse is not involved in this decision of her commission, but 
it will command the respect of every Person, Cath^and 
nori-Catholic alike, who knows with what extreme caution the 
Church proceeds in matters of this character. Hence, even 
if one were to admit, what is indeed most improbable, that 
the revelations of Blessed Margaret were mere figments of 
toe Pagination, the devotion to the Sacred Heart would lose 
nothing of its interior truth or spiritual beauty, bee-use it 
rests ultimately upon the unshakable foundation^! the truth 
of the divinity of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus. Christ. 

* < ' Finger of God 

The recent action of the Church in canonizing Blessed 
Margaret Mary, thus listing her among the saints m Heav, 
pn olaces the stamp of her further approval upon the devo, 
tion? of which she was the chief advocate. Today thedevo. 
«on is practiced throughout the universal Church. There is 
a parish Church in the world in which one cannot 
find a Statue, a picture, an emblem of some sort,; of the Sac, 
!?d Heart. Scarcely a Church from the frozen snows of 
7laska to the burning sands of Egypt ai which pra^a » 
^pt said or hymns sung in honor of the Sacred Heart, 
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Thirty-one Messengers of the Sacred Heart proclaim in 
various languages the fruitfulness 6f this devotion to the 
races of the/world. In ouf own country we have The Mes¬ 
senger of the Sacred Heart published by the Jesuit Fathers 
in New York City, which is worthy of a place in every Cath¬ 
olic home in America. To its late editor, Father John H. 
O’Rourke, S. J., the writer and the students at Illinois wili 
long be indebted for the zeal and eloquence with which he 
preached this devotion'among us. 

In the remarkable spread, of this devotion in the face 
of opposition from those in high places and in low, from both 
within and without the Church, and in spite even of the pro¬ 
longed reserve of ecclesiastical authority toward it, until now 
it finds congenial lodgement in every parish Church in the 
Catholic world, is there not evident the manifest design of 
Divine Providence? Must not every person, Catholic or’non- 
Catholic, who has followed with an open mind and unjaun¬ 
diced eyes the unretardable growth of this mighty devotion, 
feel impelled to conclude: “Surely, the finger of God is here.’’ 
True, there are some captious critics who say, it is tod mys¬ 
tic and ideal, others who say just the opposite, it is too car¬ 
nal and sensuous. Still others there are who say it is too 
sentimental. In so far as these judgments do not refer to 
Reprehensible exaggerations, are we not justified in replying 
to all such critics in the words addressed by St. Paul to the 
Romans: “O man, who art thou that repliest against God?” 1 

* ’ Vitalizes Other Devotions , 

Let us now consider the beauty of this devotion and the 
profound appeal it makes to the human heart., It is this de¬ 
votion which has been largely instrumental in prevent! ng 
Christ from shrivelling to a cold, empty abstraction far re¬ 
proved from the anxieties of struggling men and women—a \ 
position into which He seems to have fallen in most of the 
churches of our separated brethren—and has kept Him the 
living, abiding, and inescapable Christ and Saviour that He 
is, before the eyes of His children. It has been the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart that has added warmth and vitality to 
the devotion to the Holy Eucharist, and has stimulated fre¬ 
quent Communion and has brought and still brings myriads 

iRom. 9:20. v 
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of troubled souls to find courage and strength in prayer be¬ 
fore the tabernacle in which He dwells. 

The intimate nature of Almighty God, the Creator of. 
heaven and earth, omnipotent and omniscient, and infinite in 
His glory and perfections, is veiled from our eyes in an 
opaque mantle of mystery. It is the incarnate God, Jesus 
Christ, Who walked among us and talked to us, Who loved us 
even unto death, Who gives us our best and deepest insight 
into the mind and heart of God. By keeping the love of God 
manifested through His divine Son, our Lord, and symboliz¬ 
ed by His Sacred Heart constantly before us, we have a firm 
anchorage on that supreme and abiding Reality, God Him¬ 
self, without which religion dwindles into mere ethical cul¬ 
ture or dies altogether. 

Robert The Bruce 

To enable our readers, Catholic and non-Catholic, to per¬ 
ceive more clearly how the devotion to the Sacred Heart 
helps to attain the results above mentioned, ahd to secure 
a deeper insight into the tender beauty of this devotion, let 
me. draw an. analogy from the honof and reverence in which 
the heart or Robert the Bruce is held by the people of Scot¬ 
land. Let me tell again’'the simple story of this brave sol¬ 
dier, memorable alike in prose and poely, in song and, story. 
It may throw a flood of light upon our tender devotion to the 
Heart of Christ, and may well be remembered when every¬ 
thing else I say on this subject is forgotten. , • 

‘Few names in the history of Scotland stir such memo-' 
N ries as the name of Robert the Bruce, the leader of-the Scot¬ 
tish chiefs. Bold warrior that he was,-he spent his life in 
fighting for the freedom-of Scotland. At Argyllshire, at the 
pass of Brander, on the fields of Stirling and Bannockburn, 
he has written in indelible lettering the moving story of his 
defense of his native land. At last in 1320 the brave soldier 
lay dying at Cardross. His faithful lieutenant Douglas was 

kneeling at his side. ,. „ . , . 

“Douglas/’ said the Scottish chief, ‘‘Bruce is dying, 
these eyes that looked with hatred on the, countenances ,of 
the enemies of my native land mid gazed so lovingly into the 
' # * 3 ,ceS of my brave Scottish chiefs will soon be closed. These 
Sis that blew the/bugle blast to call ton vale and <frag ah<i 
toggle my Scottish clan will soon be hushed. This hand that 
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oft did draw the sword and reddened it with the blood of the 
enemies of bonnie Scotland, will sOott lie limp atjmy side* But, 
Douglas, when Bruce is dead, when my spirit shall have 
passed to that fairer land to breathe forever the sweet air of 
liberty, take the heart from out my bosom. Carry it Over 
land and sea, and bury it in the sand made sacred by the 
footsteps of the Master. Bury my heart, dear Douglas, out¬ 
side the walls of Jerusalem where brave Crusaders fought 
to win back from the hands of the Mohammedans the most 
sacred shrine in Christendom—the Holy Sepulchre of my 
Saviour, jesus Christ:” 

y “In the Clenched Hands ...” 

Tenderly Douglas took the heart of Bruce from out his 
bosom and placed it in a golden casket which he carried close 
to his breast. With his Scottish chiefs and clans he turned 
hiS face toward Palestine, to carry out the last Wish of his 
dead leader. On their way they passed through Spain. Here 
they found Christian Spain at death grips with the Moors, 
Seeking to throw off the menace of the Crescent Which for 
seven Centuries had been looming Up as a sinister shadow at 
its very d06r. > 

Without hesitation the Scottish. knights threw their 
forces into the balance in defense of Christian Spain. All 
day long the battle raged. Loud was the clash of arms fierce 
was the impact of fighting men. Now the crescent was in 
the ascendant, and the cross was in the dust, Now the cross 
rose to the kiss of sunlight, while the crescent Was trampled 
on by angry feet. All day long the victory oscillated back 
and forth, awaiting the side that could muster a final and 
decisive blow. ' f 

At eventide the slanting rays of the sun falling* into the 
eyes of the swarthy Spaniards disconcerted them. The 
Moors charged in,. Back, back, back, they drove the Span¬ 
iards. Instantly Douglas saw the danger, Reaching into 
his bosom he drew forth the golden locket and held if high. 
Fob one brief moment it glistened before the eyes of his 
soldiers. Then he hurled it out among the Moors, “On, 
brave Scots,” hd cried, “and Save the heart of Bruce 1” 
With fearless abandon the Scottish soldiers, fighting 
now like mad men, hurled themselves to the ranks of the 
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MoorS. Back, back, back they drove them till soon the Moora 
were fleeing in riot from the field, The crisis had turned* 
Victory rested that evening upon the proud banners of Ara¬ 
gon and Castile, Removing tjhe bodies from the heap where 
the fighting Was the thickest, the Scots found at the Very 
bottom the body of Douglas, cold and dead. But in the 
clenched hands pressed tightly’against his breast they saw 
the golden locket containing, the heart of Bruce. 

No peril was great enough, no danger terrible enough 
to deter them from saving the heart of Bruce. HoW our 
hearts are thrilled as we live over again this deed of brav¬ 
ery and devotion. How We find ourselves saying: if we were 
but given the opportunity to show our mettle, how we would 
be Willing to overcome any obstacle, to brave any peril to 
rescue the heart of one we loved. 

Flinging Another Heart 

The curtain of the centuries is raised. The twilight of 
eventide is falling with its velvet pall upon the city of Jeru¬ 
salem that pinnacles a. mountain in ancient Judea. Inside 
the Cehacle the Master with His Apostles is at table. Dame 
rumor has told the Apostles that this very bight the Jewish 
mob will gather to seize their leader* They have the presen¬ 
timent that it is their last meal together. They are awaiting 
the Master’s' legacy to them. Over the Saviour's* handsome 
.face comes that look of intense seriousness that tells the dis¬ 
ciples that the long awaited time has come. Then, as the 
Evangelist narrates, “Jesus took bread, and blessed, and 
broket and gave to His disciples,.and said: Take y§, and eat, 
This is my body. And taking the chalice, He gave thanks, 
and gave to them, Saying t Drink ye all of this. For this is 
mv blood of the new testament which shall be shed for many 
unto the remission of sins,” 1 "Do ye this for a commemora¬ 
tion of me.” 2 

. When Christ spoke those momentous words of consecra¬ 
tion Catholics know that the bread and wine were changed 
through a miracle of His divine power into His own body 
blood, But baS it ever’ occurred to you that when He 
turned to the Apostles with the mandate: “Do yd this for & 

i&TMike 82 ii 0 * 
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commemoration of me,” He then and there flung His Sacred 
. Heart out among the races of all the world—that He hurled 
' it to the four comers of the earth? For the Apostles, docile 
to that divine 1 command, carried that Eucharistic Heart out 
among the Corinthians, the Philippians, the Colossians, out 
into Mesopotamia, and Libya, and the country about Cryene, 
out into the farthest stretches of the Grecian and Roman em¬ 
pires. Their successors have carried the Master’s heart into 
all the countries of the world. 

Today (that heart is flung out among the Esquimaux on 
the frozen stretches and amid the eternal snows of Labra¬ 
dor, as well as among the turbaned dwfellers on the burning 
sands of the Sahara. That same heart is flung out to those • 
who gather in the great Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris > 
, as well as to those who assemble in the small frame church 
in the lonely countryside or the little adobe chapel on the 
plains of Arizona. Out among the people* who speak the 
sharp guttural words of the .Dane, as well as among those 
who use the soft liquid tongue of the Latin, out among those 
who labor along the bleak coast of Iceland and among those 
Who toil on the sunny vine-clad hills of southern Italy, that 
Heart is thrown. Even across the arching vault of nineteen 
( centuries that Eucharistic Heart has been flung so that it 
' comes to us today in this new land of America the same as 
from the hand of Christ in the Cenacle at Jerusalem. 

Unlike the heart of Bruce, it is not thrown out to be* 
trampled upon by the angry feet of Moors, but it is deposed 
to the trampling feet of apathy, indifference and cold neglect. 
Yours it is to rescue the Heart of Christ, not by the slaying 
of Mohammedans, but by deeds of love, by receiving it fre¬ 
quently in Holy Communion, and visiting it in its lonely pris¬ 
on in the tabernacle. If men but knew the blessings and 
favors and joys that flow in lavish measure from that Eu¬ 
charistic Heart, how quickly would man’s indifference van¬ 
ish. 1 j . '.*■ _ ' 

Love^f Alchemy 

One of the most beautiful poems that came out of the 
travail of the World War is called Alchemy . It depicts ^ 
young wife who gave up her husband to Join Pershing’** 
fortes to fight for his country's cause on the distant soil of 
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France. It portrays how her love pursued him across the 
ocean, and how she sought to transmute the stars into sym¬ 
bols of her love. 'She is pictured as saying: 

Each night when day begins to go, 

I stand beside my door and throw 
Into the greying sky above 
A thousand kisses to my love, . . 

And pitying Night, who knows a kiss 
When thrown so far will sometimes miss, 

( Turns each into a star for me, 

So that wherever he may be, 

Whene’er he sees them flaming bright, 

He’ll know I’m kissing him good-night. 

The love of Christ in the Eucharistic Heart follows you 
ceaselessly. Through the alchemy of the Church’s liturgy, 
the expression of its abiding affection is transmuted into Jm 
star of the sanctuary lamp that burns as a reminder of ms 
love and presence not only during the waking hours of the 
dav but during the‘silent watches of the night, fro m greying , 
twilight in the West to purpling dawn in the East. When you 
see the stars shining in the sky will you not think of the 
star of the sanctuary lamp calling you with its silent plead* 

lllg? Will you not join at least in spirit the ranks of the 
million pilgrims traveling from all parts of the world to 
the great Eucharistic Congress, held every two years m a 
different country, to rescue the heart of Christ pot frpm tiie 
angry feet of Moors but from the trampling feet of cold in¬ 
difference? Are you in earnest when you say that you would- 
really seek to rescue the heart of Christ that is hurled mto 
the highways of the world? Then come on olher days than 
Sunday to greet your Eucharistic King. Receive that Sacred 
HeartofteiTin Holy Communion. Enthrone the picture of 
that Heart in the bosom of your home. Spread MQong our 
non-Catholic friends a devotion for Hie Sacred Heart that 
bring them ultimately to kneel before the altar of our 

Eucharistic King. _. „ 

* The Veil Will Fall 

Then when the angel of death conies tojclose our eyea 
^nd; to sound in. our ears the buijtfs blast for the last Horn*’ 

] 
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coming in the Valley of Josaphat, it will be our conscious¬ 
ness of the rescue of the heart of Christ that will sustain us 
in that dread crisis. That Heart will be as a flaming star 
that will guide us safely out of the darkness of the Valley 
of Josaphat, beyond the peaks of the tallest Himalayas, into 
the Kingdom of the eternal day. There the veil will fall 
from our eyes, and within the. Eucharist we shall see the 
/ lineaments of the face of Christ: Then will the Master take 
us, His rescuers, in His everlasting arms and press us so 
close to His bosom that we shall feel and hear the throbbing 
of the Sacred Heart of Christ 

✓ 

Discussion Aids 

Define the Catholic devotion to the Sacred Heart. Is 
. there historical evidence of the existence of this doctrine in 
the early centuries of Christianity? Trace its history, dis- 
. Cussing in their connection with it St. Gertrude, St. John 
Hudes, the nun, Juliana, St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, Inno¬ 
cent XIT, Clement XI, Clement XIII, and Pius IX. Discuss 
the beauty of the devotion and its profound appeal. Tell the 
story of the heart of Robert Bruce. Show how Jesus Christ 
at the Last Supper made a gift of His Heart to the world. 
Discuss at length. 

' ' t ■, . 

Practices: ' k 

Try to revitalize your devotions by frequent meditation 
on God’s unspeakable love for us creatures. 

Make the nine first Fridays in reparation. 

Teach children the great love of God for all men. 


V Chapter XXXVII - 

THE HOLY NAME: WHY REVERENCE IT? 

The .Catholic Church Wars Against Profanity Which Is So 
Common Today 

One of the most impressive memorials in Paris, dear 
to the heart of every Frenchman, and visited annually by 
thousands of travelers from all parts of the world, is th 
tomb of Napoleon Bonaparte in the Hotel des Invahdes. It 
rests beneath a majestic dome, erected by the famous archi¬ 
tect Mansart, and is strangely reminiscent of St. rauis in 
London. Around the central crypt are chapels in which . 
repose the remains of two men intimately associated^ With 
the Emperor in his mighty scheme-of placing all Europe at 
the feet of France. They arc his two brothers, Joseph King 
of Spain, and Jerome, King of Westphalia. There, too, 
repose the two great generals, Turenne and Vauban. The 
' martial atmosphere is further enhanced by the scene de¬ 
moted in the cupola Of the dome, showing St. Louis offering 
to the Saviour the sword with which he fought for the . 

Christian faith. , . , . , 

Leaning over a balustrade, the visitor looks down into 

the open crypt upon a sarcophagus of red Finland gramte, 
the gift of the Emperor, Nicholas of Russia, in which are 
contained all that is-mortal of the great Napoleon. Bis re¬ 
mains were brought bach to. France from the island of St. 
Helena in fulfillment of the dead Caesar S' wish, as express¬ 
ed in his last wP, and now inscribed «*er the bronze <m, 
trance to the crypt:- "I desire that my ashes repose on the 
hanks of the Seine, in the midst of the French people whom 
T have loved- .so much.” Gazing upon the sarcophagus are 
twelve colossal figures, representing the) chief victories of the 
Greatest soldier of France. Between the statues are dis¬ 
mayed fifty-fbur flags, taken from the hapds of theenemy 
?nd sy mbolizing the Victories of-Napoleon at Austerhtz, Jena, 
(he Battle of the Bridges, under,the pyramids m Egypt, and - 
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all the other battlefields where the tricolor of France waved 
in victory. 

Eloquent Symbols 

Tattered and torn, scarred with the holes of bullets, and 
crimsoned with the blood of dying warriors, these flags, 
stand beside the tomb of the great Napoleon as the mute 
.but eloquent symbols of the dauntless valor and bravery of 
the soldiery-of France. Hither the Frenchman brings his 
children to feast their eyes upon the memorials of their 
former greatness, and bathe their minds in an atmosphere 
redolent with the martial grandeur of a glorious past.' His¬ 
tory is speaking to the youth of France from that silent tomb 
and from every bullet hole in those tattered flags. The heart 
of the Frenchman beats faster and his eyes light up, as he 
gazes upon these symbols of courage, of heroism, and of vic¬ 
tory achieved by l)is fellow cbuntrymen on the bloody field of 
battle. 


Let us suppose that on the fourteenth of July, when the 
French are celebrating Bastile Day and while a vast throng 
of citizens is standing with bowed heads before the ashes 
of the .mighty dead, and gazing in silent reverence upon the 
pattered flags, a vandal should suddenly rush through the 
door into the open crypt. Raising a huge sledge hammer 
before the eyes of the amazed throng, he brings it crashing 
down upon the tomb until he has demolished it. Then be 
seizes the flags, gathered from all the battlefields where 
Napoleon's soldiers fought and died/ and tearing them to 
fchreds, stamps upon them. Can you not imagine how the 
indignation of the French people would burst'out with furv 
upon the scoundrel guilty of so heinous an outrage? 

Would not the.genddrmes. have the greatest difficulty 
In restraining the indignant throng from tearing tho 
faner limb from limb? Would not the whole population rf 
France from Cherbourg to Mai-seilles rise up aTi stogie 
man in protest against such desecration of the name and 
memory of their honored dead? Would they not say as with 
a single voice: “The man who ^desecrates these hallowed 
symbols of our nation’s past insults every son and daughter 
pf France. It is not merely the crime of vandalism. It ft the 
jacrilege of profanation—the desecration of memorials held 
forever sacred by the chivalrous people of France ” • 
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A Verbal Effigy 

Why should this tomb and these flags be held in such 
honor and reverence? Is the tomb not simply a piece of 
granite, and the flags mere tattered rags? Yes, they are 
such, but they are also something infinitely more. They are 
symbols of the valor and the bravery of the soldiery of 
France. It is because of what they symbolize to the people 
of France that they are held in such reverence. * ' 

Words too are symbols. They are the verbal effigies of 
ideas, persons, and things. 1 It is because of the realities which 
they symbolize that they derive any honor bestowed upon 
them. The person who is deserving of the highest honor and 
reverence that man can render is our Saviour, Jesus Christ. I 
He is the untarnished mirror of the majesty of God. As the 
God incarnate Who redeemed the world from the effects of 
its own, sinfulness by dying for us upon Calvary s Cross, 
Christ is entitled to the love, honor and reverence of all man¬ 
kind. Since the name of Jesus stands as the symbol, the 
verbal effigy of th£ personality of Christ, it follows that the 
Holy Name should be enshrined in the hearts of men, ana 
should receive from them the highest honor paid/to any; name 
uttered by human lips. In honoring the Holy Name we honor 
Jesus .Christ Himself. In profaning that sacred name we 

urofane Christ Himself. . 

It is probable that many people who profane the Holy 
Name do not realize that it stands as the symbol of the 
divine personality, Jesus Christ Himself, as truly as a paint¬ 
ing or a .sculptured effigy represents the Saviour. It is true 
that the latter represents Christ in a more visible and 
graphic manner, but not more really, and even not^So mt*, 
mately as the Holy Name itself does. If people understood 
more clearly how profanation of the sacred name of Jesus 
reflects irreverence toward Christ Himself, it is probable 
that few who call themselves Christians would-be guilty^ of 
such irreverence: Let us therefore present the Mlowihg 
example to illustrate this point so clearly that even the little 
rhild can see and understand. 

' An mustraMoy, ■ . 

The scene occurs in Chicago in the beautiful Cathedral 
the Hdly Name. It has been so derigtoted to hold aldft 
anna as f nh'«taHiuri nannla the zifut ideal of 
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reverence for the august name of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
A vast Congregation is assembled to hear holy Mass. His 
Eminence the Cardinal, with his two auxiliary Bishops, the 
officers of the Mass, preceded by a long line of acolytes in cas¬ 
sock and surplice, have just arrived at the altar. Now let us 
Suppose that a man carrying a sledge hammer Suddenly 
appears, hurrying down the central aisle* He opens the gates 
of the sanctuary and climbs upon the altar. Then before the 
horrified eyes of the clergy and laity, he rains blow after 
blow upon the figure of Christ flailed to the Cross until it 
falls in fragments upon the floor. Then he tramples upon 
them while he shouts: “This is what I 'think of your God, 
jeSuS Christ*” 

Can you imagine the horror that would fill the hearts of 
priests and people at the sight of such a sacrilege? can you 
not iiflagine s th§ indignation that would Sweep over the whole 
Christian world at the news of such a desecration? Would 
not the whole of Christendom arise in indignant protest 
against such a profanation? Would not even the weakest 
Catholic, careless and negligent though he be in the practice 
of his holy faith, burn with indignation at the news of such 
an outrage? More sacrilegious even than the despoliation of 
Napoleon’s tomb and its battle flags would be this desecration 
of the emblem, sacred to all the Christiah World, the effigy of 
Christ dying upon Calvary’s Cross. 

How Differ? 

Surely no Christian, even the most indifferent, could fail 
to perceive the malice of, such an act of profhnSion. He 
would probably be willing to endure any suffering before he 
Would Stoop to so heinous a sacrilege. Yet how does this act 
differ in character from the action of the man who profanes 
the Holy Name of Jesus? One tramples in the dust the sculp¬ 
tured likeness of Christ; the other tramples in the mirC of 
cursing and profanity the verbal effigy of the Saviour. 

The first symbol was carved by human hands; the second 
was conceived by the Most High in Heaven* It Ig the name 
which the angel revealed to the Blessed Virgin. It had been 
Chosen by Almighty Gbd before the child had been coflCfeivfed 
in her Womb* “Behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and 
Shalt bring forth a son; and thou shalt call his name 
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Jesus.” 1 Nor is the sculptured symbol more expressive or 
meaningful than the verbal one. For the name Jesus means 
Saviour, as was disclosed by Almighty God in revealing the 
mission of Christ on earth. Thus the angel declared to 
Maryt “Thou shalt call his name Jesus. For he shall save 

his people.ffom their smis .” 2 

Reason dictates that reverence, be shown toward t^e 
sculptured likeness of Christ. But not only reason, but Al¬ 
mighty God, speaking through thednspired words of St. Paul,, 
commands us to honor the Holy Name. M H« hnmbted him¬ 
self, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of the 
Cross. For which cause God also hhth exalted him, and hath 
given him a name which is above all names: That m the 
name of Jesus, every knee should bow, of those that are m 
heaven, on earth, >nd under the earth.” 1 

No Substantial Difference, 

We do not strain at any figure of speech or at any 
forced comparison, therefore, when we ask in calm earnest¬ 
ness: How does the action of the man who takes a name 
chosen by Almighty God in Heaven, the most sacred name 
that human •’lips can utter, and tramples it m the mire of 
cursing and profanity, differ in malice from the action of the 
man who tramples upon the fragments of the sculptured 
likeness of Christ? The simple truth is that there is no sub¬ 
stantial difference in the malice of these two acts. If there 
he any difference at all, the greater malice would seem to he 
in the profanation not of an earth 
heaven born symbol of the divine personality, the Holy Name 
of Jesus, at the sound of which “every knee should bow, of 
those that are in heaven, on earth, and under the earth. 

We are all to some extent victims of the tyranny of the 
senses. We are more easily impressed by what We can see 
with the eyes and feel with the hands than by rea ities which 
we discern not with the senses but with the intellect Hence 
it is that even the dullest map can see the figure of Christ m 
the sculptured statue, though he cannot see the Saviour m 
the verbal effigy, but discerns the divine personality behind 
that symbol only by a process of reasoning. 

' 3L]Eiuke 1:31. 

•Sjlatt. 1:21. 
tplolip. 2:8-10* 
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Once, however, the meaning of that tremendous symbol 
is made known to him, once! it is made clear to him that the 
name is the verbal effigy of Jesus Christ Himself, then it be¬ 
comes difficult to understand how he could ever bring him¬ 
self to the sacrilege of profaning t the Holy Name of Jesus 
any more than he could ever bring himself to the crime of 
^trampling the sculptured image of Christ under his feet. It 
is difficult to see how Christian people could excuse him more 
readily for the former than for the latter. We have dwelt at 
considerable length upon* this important point, that the Holy 
Name is the symbol, the verbal effigy of Jesus Christ Him~ 

, self , because we are convinced that most sins of profanity 
against the- sacred name are traceable ultimately to the fail¬ 
ure to understand this truth, and that they will largely cease 
when their malice is clearly perceived.- - 
“Thou Shalt Not Take. . 

True, .there is some profanity, particularly on the part 
of the young, that is traceable to their slavish copying of 
others. Because some .people are foolish enough to render 
themselves slaves to drunkenness, sensuality and profanity 
is no reason why we should subject ourselves Jo the tyranny 
of such ^vices. Youth should remember that vulgar and pro¬ 
fans speech is an indication of a lack not only of culture and- 
refinement but of character and manhood. “Out of the, 
abundance of the heart,” said our Blessed Lord, “the mouth 
speaketh.” It is reasonable to believe that when a youth, who 
has fallen into the habit of profanity through thoughtless 
imitation of others, realizes the insult it offers to Almighty 
God, he will speedily terminate so vile a practice, 

■ Let us now turfi from these considerations, proposed by 
human reason, to the inspired- Words of Holy Writ to 
observe the emphasis it places upon the duty of reverence to 
the name of God and of Bis divine Son, our Lord and Sav¬ 
iour In the Book of Exodus we read the words of the 
divine command: “Thou shalt not take the of the 
Lord thy God m vain : for the Lord will not hold him guilt* 
less, that shall take the name Of the Lord his God in vain.” 1 
1 The first part of this injunction constitutes the second com* 
inandment in the decalogue. It commands us to speak with 
reverence of God and of holy things. • 

1 Exodusi 20:7. 
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This refrain is sounded frequently in the books of the 
Old Testament. Thus Ezechiel utters the inspired prophecy: 
“And I will make my hoiy name known in the midst of my 
people Israel, and my holy name shall be profaned no more: 
and the Gentiles shall know that I am the Lord, the Holy One 
of Israel.” 1 . 

Christ—The Anointed 


When we come to the New Testament, which depicts the 
life and teachings of our Saviour, we find an. increased 
emphasis upon the sanctity, power and reverential char¬ 
acter of the Holy Name of Jesus. To the name, Je^is, is 
added that of “Christ,” which means the “anointed.” This 
title is expressive of office and honor. Thus under the Old 
Law it was the custom to anoint priests, prophets and kings 
with oil, tb signify that they were called to play a special role 
in the relations between God and man. When our Saviour 
came into the world, He was called upon to play the three¬ 
fold role of Priest, Prophet and King.* His anointment, how¬ 
ever, was not from man but from on high. This the prophet 
clearly indicates when he addresses the Redeemer in the 
words: “Thou hast loved justice, and hated iniquity: there¬ 
fore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy fellows.” 2 


The efficacy of invoking His name in prayer is thus 
expressly taught by our Blessed Lord: “And whatsoever you 
shall ask the Father in my name, that will I do : that the 
Father may be glorified in the Sop. If y^ shall ask me any¬ 
thing in my name, that I will do ” 8 -A striking instance of 
the efficacy of a petition sought in the name of Christ is nar¬ 
rated in the Acts of the Apostles, . On a certain day Peter and 
John were about to.enter the temple at Jerusalem when a 
beggar who was lame from birth entreated them for alms. 
Whereupon Peter said: “Silver and gold I have ntmej but 
what I have, I give thee: In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, arise and walk. And taking him by the right 
hand, he lifted him up, and forthwith his feet and aoles re* 
ceived strength. And he leaping up stood, and walked, and 


lEzechiel, 39:7. 
»Pa. 44:8. ^ 

iJobs 14:13-14. 
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went with them into the temple, walking and leaping, and 
praising God.” 1 

“No Other Name under. . 

Later on Peter and John were asked by Annas and 
Caiphas and the kindred of the high priest: “By what power 
or by what name, have you done this?” To which Peter un¬ 
hesitatingly replied: “Be it known to you all, and to all the 
people of Israel, that by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
• of Nazareth, whom you crucified, whom God hath raised 
from the dead, even by him this man standeth here before 
you whole.” Then he added those impressive words which 
should be written indelibly into the memory of every fol¬ 
lower of the Crucified Christ: “Neither is there salvation in 
any other. For there is no other name under heaven given 
to men, whereby we must be sayed.” 2 " •, 

Reverence for the name of God and of His divine Son is 
not, therefore, a'recent development. Neither is it of human 
origin. It is a comman/i of the Most High, repeated through 
a long line of prophets, and reaching its climactic expression 
in the words of Christ and of His apostles. Visitors to the 
catacombs of St. Callixtus on the outskirts of Rome will find 
the. sacred words Jesus and Chrislusj caryed in the soft lime¬ 
stone, over the tombs of the martyrs. The literature of the 
first four centuries describing , the ordeals of Christians in 
the Roman amphitheater shows that they met death With a 
smile lighting their faces and pronouncing with their dying 
breath the sacred name of Jesus. * ,' 
Honey to Her Lips 

Down through all the centuries of the Christian era, 
/ -the Church has held aloft before the eyes of her children* the 
glorious, name of her divine . Founder. She carves that Holy 
Name upon the cornerstone of her Churches, writes it upon 
her altars, breathes it at the bedside of the dying. It is the 
/name of Jesus which occurs most frequently in her prayers 
at Mass and in the administration of her sacraments. ‘The 
Holy Name of Jesus is as music to her ears and as honey tb. 
her lips* She encourages her children to invoke that sacred 
name often* especially in time of danger. One of the hymn® 


*Acts 8;6-8. • 

*Acta 44043. 

. . — • • r 
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that visitors to Catholic churches will find is most fro- . 
quently sung by congregations during Mass is the following. 

N * . Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee . 

Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With rapture fills my breast: 

But sweeter far Thy face to see. 

And in Thy presence rest, 

No voice can sing, no heart can 
frame, 

Nor can the memory find ' \ 

* A sweeter sound than Thy blest 
Name 

0 Saviour of mankind I 1 
His Last, Words\ 

A striking manifestation of the devotion and love, 
which should burn in every Christian heart for the Saviour 
and His sacred name, is narrated by the learned Dominican, 
Father Charles J. Callan. A young. Catholic , man lay on an 
operating table in a New York hospital, The doctors and 
nurses were gathered around him, ready to begin the opera¬ 
tion. Resting his hand gently upon the patient’s shoulder, tfye 
chief surgeon said: “My young friend, I think I should fell 
you frankly that your malady has been diagnosed as Cancer 
of the tongue. In order to save your life, it will be necessary 
for us to remove your tongue. If there is anything you Wish 
to'-say, please do so now, as you -pll be speechless the rest 
of your life.” ’ f * 

As the full import of the doctor’s Words sank home to 
the youth his face paled in a momentary shudder. There was y 
a twitching, of the muscles about the mouth. Then;, pulling ,. 
himself together, he looked - into the faces of those around 
him, ,aiid said in a calm, earnest voice: “I want my last 
•words to be: ‘Praised be the sacred name of Jesus!’” In 
mentioning the incident later, the chief surgeon declared it 
•was the most 'eloquent sermon ever 'uttered in his presence, 
and one he would carry with him to his dying day. Would 
that it cbiiicjl be placed before the eyes of every, man and 
•woman in America. 

the Church does not render, however, merely Up aen- 















vice to the ideal of reverence for the Holy Name. She trans¬ 
lates this ideal into life and action. She has brought millions 
of men into a mighty organization known as the Holy Name 
Society. This society, which is to be found in practically 
every parish in our land, has as its primary end the inculca- 
. tion of reverence for the Holy Name and the avoidance of all 
profanity. Every Catholic man*in America should be a sol¬ 
dier in this mighty army which emblazons upon its raised 
banners the sacred name of Jesus, and pledges itself to 
reverence that name in chastity of speech. 

Holy Name Society 

Probably the most impressive of all the gatherings in 
connection with the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago in the 
summer of 1926 was the one sponsored by the Holy Name 
Society. Held at night in Soldiers Field, a vast throng, num¬ 
bering over 4(10,000 men from all parts of our country and 
from every foreign land, assembled to manifest to the world 
their reverence and devption to the Holy Name. The climax 
of the meeting was reached when the, great arc lights were 
extinguished, and every man held aloft in his right hand a 
lighted candle, as a syirtfiol of his living faith in Christ and 
his reverence for the Holy Name. Every man then joined in 
repeating in unison the following pledge of the Holy Name 
Society: . / 

“In honor of His divine name, I pledge myself against 
perjury, blasphemy, profanity and' obscene speech. . . I 
dedicate my manhood to the honor of the sacred name <pf 
Jesus, and beg that He will keep jne faithful to the pledge 
until death. . .” 

The voices of the members of this mighty army of 
almost half a million men rose in volume until its echo could 
be heard great distances through the streets of Chicago. 
Non-Catholic journalists, describing the effect of the myriad 
^candlelights shining in the darkness and the surging roar of 
the men's voices rising like thunder from the earth, declared 
in their papers the next morning that it was the most 
stirring and impressive demonstration of religious faith and 
loyalty ever staged in the western hemisphere or probably 
anywhere in the world. 
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Living, Abiding Realities x 
While pleased with such impressive public demonstra¬ 
tions of faith, which certain occasions render appropriate 
and wholesome, the Church is far more concerned to see that 
/ ggcb individual translates the ideals of faith into iproper 
habits of speech and conduct in his private life. She asks not 
i merely the pledge but its fulfillment. She demands that 
' every man and boy, worthy of the name Catholic, speak with 
reverence of God and of His divine Son, Jesus Christ. She 
| can scarcely bring herself to think that a woman or a girl 
would so debase herself as to indulge in profanity. Not a 
.single one of her vast empire of more than 430,000,000 mem- 
\ hers, speaking every language under the sun, can be. uncon- 
- scious of the daily tug .of the Church’s teachings upon Jus 
habits of speech and conduct—pulling them in the direction . 
of reverence and chastity. Is it not apparent not only to 
those of the household of the faith, but to our, dear mon- 
Catholic friends as well, that the phurch’s ceaseless msist- 
! ence upon reverence for the name of God and of His divine 

i • g on> Our Saviour, is but the external reflection of an inward 

and living faith in these abiding Realities? 

Today in ^many a pulpit calling ifcself Christian, God is 
j " grjoken of as a vague, force somewhere off in the distant sky, 
a “system of cosmic patterns,” the meaning of which no one 
understands, an impersonal energy that for all practical pur- 
i looses is lost in the vast reaches of the universe. Other minis-, 

! L. s speak of God as though they were none too sine of His 

? very existence. From these same pulpits Christ is pictured, as 

( an ethical teacher with the limited outlook of a Palestinian 

i jew of the first century, with no vestige of the. divine about 

f Him. How refreshing to the weary occupants of such depres- 

I pews must it be to discover that in the Mother Church 

! of Christianity, God and His. Christ are not exiled as out- 

1 ™oded myths or as threads of tenuous gossamer tangled . 

I. anmewhere off in the cobwebs of the sky, but are living, abid* 

fug Realities, “closer is He than breathing* nearer than 

1 ' l a nds and feet.” . * 

* How comforting must it be to such members to discover 
I • xviftt in the great historic Church of Christendom, £ the only 
[ which Unites the twentieth century with the first, God 

Bis Christ are still the objects of our love and worship. 
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still' the unseen witnesses of our every conversation, the 
spectators of all the thoughts and aspirations that stir in the 
silent kingdom of the soul. Will they not accept our out¬ 
stretched hand, and join with us in proclaiming to a world 
that has lost its moorings and is wandering in the mists of 
uncertainty that God, our Father, and Jesus Christ, Qur Lord 
and Saviour, still live, still rule, still reign! Will they not 
join with us, too, in proclaiming to the twentieth century our 
undying conviction of the truth which St. Peter proclaimed to 
the first: “For there is no other name under heaven given 
to men whereby we must be saved!” No other name than 
that which will.be on our dying lips—the sacred name of 
Jesug; ' 

Discussion Aids 

, How should you explain to a non-Catholic why Catholics 
revere the Holy Name? What is the meaning of the name 
Jesus? Quote the text in which St. Paul shows that great 
honor is due to the Name of Jesils. Explain how the Name is 
the verbal effigy of Jesus Christ Himself. What is the Second 
Commandment? Quote Ezechiel 29:7. What does Christ 
moan? What did our Blessed Lord promise in His Name? 
Describe Peter's first miracle. What was Peter’s ansWer to 
Annas and Caiphas? Quote Acts 4;J042. Is the devotion, 
therefore, of long standing? What is the Holy Name $q~ 
ciety?- 

Practices: 

Say “Blessed be the Name of Jesus” whenever vou hear 
the Holy Name profaned, 

Join the Holy Name Society and encourage other men to 
do so. 

Avoid all careless or serious taking of the name of God 
in vain. . 


Chapter XXXVIII 

WHY CATHOLICS HONOR MARY 

Her Name Is Seldom Beard Among 
Protestant Christiana 

Outside of the Catholic Church the name of Mary fo 
seldom heard. NO hymns are sung in her honor. No prayers 
for Mary's intercession wend their way toward Heaven, m 
her regard, there is only a silence, cold, strange, and 
tifying to*the filial hearts of men. In the various creeds which 
have fallen away from the Mother Church, Mary has been 
relegated to a position of such obscurity that she has become 
almost an outcast. But in the Mother Church of which the 
Divine Son, Jesus Christ, is the living heart and SQttl, Mary 
the Mother is not forgotten but is honored and loves second 

only to God himself. „ _ .. 

Why do Catholics honor Mary? In the first place, w 
should be thoroughly understood that Catholics do not wor*' 
ship Mary in the sense in which they adore Christ. Adora¬ 
tion belongs to Gpd alone; reverence and honor to the Samts. 
But as Mary is the Queen of Saints, the respect and honor 
shown her surpasses that accorded the other Saints of God. 

'Pbe grounds upon which Catholics honor and Mary 
may be said to be threefold, her divine maternity, her perj 
ritual virginity, and her Immaculate Conception. First of 
all! Mary is the Mother of Jesus, the Somof God. She wa# 
singled out from among all .the women of the universe by the 
omniscient mind of the Godhead for tbi* unique honor and 

singula^dist’^ a prmpipie abundantly illustrated in.Holy 
Scripture that when Gcd selects a person for a partlCUlf? 
office, H§ always bestows upon that soul the graces am vir¬ 
tues necessary for the appropriate dischai ge of its missmn, 
When Moses was chosen by God to be the leader of the Her, 
brew people, he hesit#ed because of “impediment and glow* 
nep of tongue.’*’ Buf Jehovah, reassured Mm toy promising 


























to supply him with all the qualifications necessary for that 
. high office. “I will be in thy mouth, and I will teach thee 
what thou shalt dpeak.” 1 

Thus, likewise was the prophet Jeremiah sanctified from 
. his birth because he was to be the herald of truth to Israel. 
John the Baptist was filled with the Holy Ghost even from 
* his mother's womb in order that he might be a burning and 
Shining light to blaze the way for the coming of the Messiah. 
That they might fulfill their high office effectively, the Apos¬ 
tles were endowed with the gift of tongues and other powers. 
As St Paul says: “Our sufficiency is from God, who hath 
Inade us fit ministers of the New Testament.”? 

• Important as were the various roles played by person¬ 
ages in the great drama of our redemption, they pale into 
insignificance in comparison with the role of Mary. For to 
her was given the most sublime, the most sacred, the most in¬ 
timate relationship to Jesus-that was ever accorded .to any 
human—the relationship of mother to son. For the perfect 
fulfillment of that sublime office Almighty God lavished upon 
Mary wondrous and ineffable graces and blessings. She 
stands, therefore, preeminent among the Saints of Heaven as 
the fairest, the most beautiful, and the'most worthy of our 
love and devotion. ' 

The Mother 6f God - 


When we say that Mary is the Mother of God, we assert 
implicity two truths. First, that Jesus Christ, her Son is 
true man. Otherwise, Mary could not be His Mother. Second, 
that her Son, the Incarnate Word, is also true God. Other¬ 
wise, Mary could not be the Mother of God. “In other words 
we affirm”, as'Cardinal Gibbons points oqt, “that the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, the word of God who in His 
Divine nature is from all eternity begotten of the, Father 
consuhstantial with Him, ; was, in the fullness of time again 
begotten, by being born of the Virgin, thus taking to Him¬ 
self* from her, maternal Womb, a human nature of the 
snbstanca with hers.”* , 

One might, object that Mary is only the Mother of the 
human nature of Christ, and therefore should not be styled 

^Exodus 4:12. , w 

*2 Cor. 8:6, ~ 

•Gibbons, Faith of Our Father*, p. 107. 
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the Mother of God. This objection may be best answered by 
asking the question: Is our mother the mother of our soul? 
That, the nobler part of man's nature, is created directly and 
immediately by Almighty God. And yet no one would dream 
of referring to his mother as the mother of my material 
nature, or the mother of my body. , , 

“The comparison”, observes Cardinal Gibbons, teaches 
us that the terms parent and child, mother and son, refer to 
the persons and not to the party or elements of which the 
persons are composed. Hence no one says: ‘The Mother of 
my body, the Mother of my soul’, but in all propriety, My 
mother’ the mother of me who live and breathe, think and 
act, one in my personality though uniting in it,a soul directly 
created by God, and a material body 4 directly derived from 
the maternal -womb. In like manner, as far as the sublime 
mystery of the Incarnation can be reflected in the natural 
order, the Blessed Virgin, under the overshadowing of the 
Holy Ghost, by communicating to the Second Person of the 
Adorable Trinity, as mothers do, a trhe human nature of the 
same substance with her own, is thereby really and truly His 

Mother.” 1 , . _.' .'.V 

The second great prerogative of Mary yfhich furnishes 
additional ground for our devotion is her Perpetual Virgin¬ 
ity Though the Mother of Jesus, she remained ever a Virgin. 
For the Child that was born to her was conceived^ by the 
„ oW er of the Holy Ghost. Thus St, Matthew states that toe 
angel sent by God said to Joseph:- “Fear not to take unto 
thee Mary thy wife, for that which is conceived m her is of 
the Holy Ghost.” 2 St. Luke likewise testified to her. per? 
petual virginity: ‘‘The angel was sent from God toa^in 
espoused to a man whose name was Joseph. Thus she 
alqne of all the race united in herself the twin glories of. 
motherhood and virginity. 

Tmrrumdate Conception 

'The third prerogative of the Blessed Virgin le her Im¬ 
maculate Conception. Not only was she free fee* 1 , 
slightest stain of actual sin, but by a singula* munoie at 
divine grace she also was frefe from original am, with which 

''lGibbona, Faith of Our Father#, p. 107. 

* 1 : 20 . 
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all the other children of Adam are born into this world. For 
‘ it was eminently fitting that she who was destined to be the • 
Mother of Christ, who was to give Him flesh of her flesh and 
blood of her blood, should be undefiled by even that slight 
shadow of Adam’s fall. To her alone, among all the mem¬ 
bers of the race, was granted this singular immunity. It is 
* to be noted that the Immaculate Conception does not refer 
to the miraculous conception of Christ in the womb of the 
Virgin Mother without the intercession of a human father, 
as many non-Catholics imagine, but to the conception of 
Mary in the womb of her mother without the stain of original 
sin. 1 

This dogma of the Immaculate Conception.was thus de- . 
fined by Pope Pius IX: “We define that the Blessed Virgin ■. 

' Mary in the first moment of her conception, by the singular 
grace and privilege of Almighty God, in virtue of the merits 
of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the human race, was preserv¬ 
ed free from every stain of original sin.” While this was not 
officially proclaimed a dogma of the Catholic faith until 
1 1854, it had actually been held in the Church for centuries. 

' As Cardinal Newman points out in. his Development of Doc - ' 

• trine not all the doctrines of the Church were fully blossomed 
in, the first centuries. Time, was required for their growth 
^ .‘and development. ^The mustard tree has wide spreading 
branches under whose shade many travelers find shelter. 

But time' is required for the tiny mustard seed, to unfold its \ 
potentialities and reach its mature growth. So it is with this 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception and with many other 
. doctrines such as The Holy Trinity and the Atonement now 
held alike by Protestants and Catholics. As W. H. Mattock 
well says of the Catholic Church: “Her doctrines as she one 
by one unfolds them, emerge upon us like petals from a half-v 
closed bud; they are not added arbitrarily from withoutthey 
are developed from within.” .. • 

Entirely aside from this threefold evidence, her three 
*' • prerogatives,, there is another and a more compelling reason 
w hy We honor and love Mary. That reason is because Jesus 
Christ honored and loved Mary, His Mother. Of the thirty- 
three years our Saviour spent on earth, all but three years 
were spent in the closest and most intimate association with 
3dary. Indeed, almost all we know of the first thirty years of 
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our Lord’s life is recorded in the verse of the Evangelist; “He 
went back to Nazareth and was subject.to them and grew 
in age and wisdom before God and man.” 


i 


Jesus not only obeyed the commands of Mary, He an- 
' tieipated her every wish. He loved her with all the passion¬ 
ate tenderness and devotion of the warmest and kindest of 


filial hearts. As a little babe He nestled in her tender arms 
and drew nourishment from her virgin breasts. v And yet that 
little Babe nestling at His Mother’s bosom, and breathing the 
sweet perfume of His breath into the roses of her cheeks, is 
none other than the almighty and eternal Godhead. It is the 


i same Infinite and Omniscient Being who called the universe 


into existence out of the yawning abyss of nothingness and 
who hung the stars in the heavens as so many lanterns to 
light our way. It is the infinite Creator of innumerable 
worlds whose music is the harmony of the celestial spheres; 
whose mathematics is the Orbits of the stars, whose 
chemistry is the rainbow of the skies, who> has written the 


story of creation in the strata of the rocks and folded them 
up as the pages of a mighty book for the geologist of after¬ 


ages to read and ponder o’er! If the Incarnate Word, Jesus 
Christ Himself, bowed His head in obedience, love and devo¬ 
tion to' Mary, His Mother, can we frail children of Eve do 
better than follow the example of the Master and give Mary 
the humble tribute of our reverence and our love? 


A Strange 

“In those who disbelieve in Christ’s ; divinity” observes 
John L. Stodclard, “the slighting of the Virgin Mother may 
be comprehensible; but why should evangelical Protestants 
object to designate as Blessed' the Mother of the Saviour? 
Can anyone expect to please even an earthly son by showing 
a lack of reverence to his mother? How much less, then, can 
such a course be pleasing-to the Son of God, who. While en- 
dufing agony upon the Cross, confided His Mother to His 
beloved disciple? Can there be any doubt that Christ sW 
loves and reverences His Mother now in. Heaven, to whom 
He was obedient on earth for thirty years out of the three- 
apd thirty of His life? Certainly, therefore, those who honour 
the Mother, honour the Son as well ; and ‘Every’crown that is 
wreathed for Mary is laid at Jesus’ feet. .. / 

“Hie schismatic Greek Church and most of the Oriental 
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sects of Christendom agree with Catholics in reverencing 
Mary, and in praying for hSr intercession; and even Mo¬ 
hammedans pay her greater honour than do the majority of 
Protestant Christians! Yet those who thus ignore the love 
and intercession of the Blessed Virgin rob the religion of 
Christ of a legitimate tenderness and sweetness they can 
never know. Their strange hostility to the Mother of our 
Saviour is sometimes carried to almost incredible extremes. 
Rev. # J. G. Sutcliffe, formerly curate in Great Yarmouth, 
England, testifies on this point as follows;—‘My vicar, 
preaching on the Mother of Jesus, taught us that she was ‘no 
better than any respectable girl in our town* I 1 Surely such 
men forget, not only what unparalleled honour was con¬ 
ferred upon her by the Almighty, but also how intimately 
connected was her life with that of her Child—the Incarnate 
Son of God !” a > 


The beauty and the glories of Mary's character have been 
the. inspiration throughout the ages of many of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces in art and sculpture. Indeed the paint¬ 
ing which is said by many critics to be one of the finest that 
ever came from human hands is the Sistine Madonna that 
now hangs in the famous Dresden Gallery. It is the master* 
piece of the world renowned artist, Raphael. 

■ An Inspiring Ideal 


Even as a youth, Raphael had a special devotion and love 
of the Virgin Mother. She was his ideal of angelic beauty 
and virgin innocence. Nothing fascinated him so much as 
the effort to make the canvas aglow with the majestic beauty 
of Mary’s countenance as perceived by his mental vision. 
To express through the gentle play of lights and shadows 
and the subtle blending of colors those delicate and ethereal 
beauties of the Virgin Mother that seemed ever to defy the 
coarse medium of the artist’s brush, became the overpower¬ 
ing passion of his life. At last, between 1515 and 1519 Ra¬ 
phael succeeded, in imprisoning upon the canvas his spiritual 
vision of the Madonna’s beauty. The result is the flowering 
of the artistic genius of the Italian race—the climax of the 
painter’s art. It remains to this day one of the masterpieces 
of &U time. 

1 Hoads to Rome, p, 268, - . • 


1 Hoads to Rome, p, 268, , 

•Stoddard, Rebuilding a Lost Faith, pp, 178, 177. 
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In that face of striking beauty are reflected the powerful 
strength of a Mother’s love combined with the infinite tender¬ 
ness and delicacy of the Virgin. Through those soft and 
gentle eyes one perceives the soul within, pure as the angels. 
Travelers have been so affected by the strange beauty of the 
painting, that tears have come to their eyes and they have 
stood transfixed before this vision of celestial loveliness. The 
things of earth seem to fade away, as they stand enraptured 
at this glimpse of Heaven, this vision from another world. 

But just as Raphael found in his devotion to Mary and 
his meditation upon the beauties and glories of Mary’s char¬ 
acter the inspiration to draw from the magic rainbow of his 
own fancy and to imprison on the canvas colors that were 
never seen before on land or sea, so will eabh of us find in 
our devotion to Mary the' inspiration that will give to our 
souls the urge to so shape our character that its picture will 
stand out as a masterpiece of beauty * on the multi-Cplored 
canvass of human life. , 

Non-Catholics Pay Tribute 

Not only in, art and sculpture, but in literature as well, 
has Mary’s inspiration been felt. She has been the theme of 
some of the greatest of the world’s poetry.- Even the non- 
Catholic poet, Wordsworth, pays tribute to the glory of 
jury's character in these beautiful lines: 

“Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrossed 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied 
Woman! above all Women glorified, 

Our tainted nature’s solitary boast 
Purer than foam on central ocean tost, 4 
Brighter than eastern skies at daybreak strewn 
With fancied roses, than the unblemished moon 
Before her wane begins on heaven’s blue coast, 

, Thy image falls to earth.” ( 

One of the most quoted of modern poets, Rudyard Bap. 
Ifnff. though not of our Faith, has written this touching 
player to Mary; 

“Oh Mary, pierced with sorrow, / 
i Remember, reach and save 

The soul that comes tomorrow 
Before the God that gavel 
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Since each was born of woman, 

For each at utter need 

True comrade and true ifoeman 
Madonna, intercede!” 

The eminent historian, William H. Leeky, though not a 
member of the Christian faith, found himself compelled by 
the facts of history to pay the following tribute concerning 
the influence of the ideal of the Blessed Virgin upon western 
civilization: “The world is governed by its ideals, and seldom 
or never has there been one which ha^ exercised a more salu¬ 
tary influence than the mediaeval conception of the Virgin, 
For the first time woman was elevated to her rightful posi¬ 
tion, and the sdnctity, of weakness was recognized, as well 
as the sanctity, of sorrow. No longer the slave or toy of man, 
no longer associated only with ideas of degradation and of 
sensuality, woman rose, in the person of the Virgin Mother, 
into a new sphere^ and became the object of a reverential 
homage, of which antiquity had no conception. . A new 
type of character was called into being; a new kind of admi¬ 
ration was fostered. Into a harsh and ignorant and be¬ 
nighted age this ideal type infused a conception of gentleness 
and purity, unknown to the proudest civilizations of the past. 
In the pages of living tenderness, which many a monkish 
writer has left in honour of his celestial patron; in the mil¬ 
lions who, in many lands and in many ages, have sought to 
mould their characters into her image; in those holy maidens 
who, for the love of Mary, have separated themselves from 
all the glories'and pleasures of the world, to seek in fastings 
and vigils and humble charity to render themselves worthy 
of her benediction; in the new sense of honour, in the chiv¬ 
alrous respect, in the softening of manners, in the refine¬ 
ment of tastes displayed in all the walks of society in these 
and in many other ways we detect its influence. All that was 
beat in Europe clustered around it, and it is the origin of 
many of the purest elements of our civilization.” 1 

i Mary is not, however, a cold empty abstraction an ideal 
to be reverenced, but reverenced always from afar She is 
not a star hung in the distant heavens reaching us only by a; 
light, that shines through the realms of infinite space. She is 

1 Lecky, feistory of Rationalism, voL 1, p. 226. 
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our Mother, near and dear to us, loving us with all the 
warmth of a mother’s love. As the little child frightened 
by the shadows of night finds safety in his mother s arms 
bo will we in time of temptation find a safe refuge by fleeing 
to the outstretched arms of Mary our Mother.. If we will but 
clasp the white hand of our Mother, stretched out to aid us 
in every danger, our uncertain footsteps will be guided safely 
to that golden ladder upon whose rungs we will climb step 
by step, to the very throne of her Son and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 

Discussion Aids 

Explain the honor that Catholics give to Mary, upon 
three grounds. Explain fully what we mean when we say 
that Mary is the Mother of God. Wnat is meant by Mary s 
perpetual virgihity? What is the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception? Does it refer to the miraculous conception of 
Christ, or to the so-called Virgin Birth? When was it pro¬ 
claimed by the Church? Had this dogma been held by the 
Church before this proclamation? Explain. In addition to 
her three prerogatives, name' a fourth reason why Catholics 
love and honor Mary, Reproduce the substance of John L. 
Stoddard's view on this doctrine. What may^be said of 
•Raphael’s masterpieces on the Madonna. What do Words¬ 
worth and Kipling say of Mary ? the historian, Lecky ? 

Practices; . 

Cultivate a feeling of nearness to the Mother of God be¬ 
cause she is really your heavenly mother. 

Say especially in time of temptation, “0 Mary, conceived 
without sin, pray for us who have recourse to thee. 

- Have a picture or a statue of Mary in a conspicuous 
place in your home. 














v Chapter XXXIX 

THE DEVOTION OF THE HOLY ROSARY 

Its Use Has Been Spread Throughout the . 

Entire Christian World 

One of the most universal and. popular devotions in the 
Catholic Church is that of the Holy Rosary. It is to be found 
in all 'the countries of the world from the, frozen stretches of 
the Yukon to the burning sands of the Sahara and but unto 
the islands in the Indian Sea. It is popular with all classes, 
poor and rich, illiterate and learned. The untutored peasant 
in the field, as well as the learned theologian, find in the ro¬ 
sary the manna for their souls. 

Tradition ascribes the popular use of the rosary to St, 
Dominic, Founder of the Dominican-Order. When the Albi- 
gensiari heresy was spreading through the south of France 
and the north of Italy in the year 1200, Dominic was com¬ 
missioned by the Pope to preach against it. His efforts were 
unavailing. He then besought the aid of Mary. Appearing to 
Dominic, Mary gave him the rosary bidding him to use it as 
. a weapon against the prevailing heresy. / The devotion spread 
rapidly and in a short lame had effected the conversion of 
more than a hundred thousand heretics. 

Later on, when dire calamities loomed up before Chris¬ 
tendom, • recourse was had to the rosary! To its efficacy the 
Christians chiefly attributed the deliverance of Europe from 
the Turks by the well-nigh miraculous victories at Lepanto 
(1571), Vienna (1683) and Belgrade. It was in thanksgiving 
fpr these victories that the feast of the Holy Rosary was 
established,on the first Sunday of October and the whole 
month dedicated to the Holy Rosary. That the Blessed 
Virgin was highly pleased with this prayer was clearly evi¬ 
denced by the fact that when she appeared at Lourdes to SV 
Bernadette, she held in her hand the rosary. ‘ ’ 

Pope Leo XIII issued not less than twelve encyclicals 
and letters apostolic encouraging tins devotion. As it 
averted the evils threatening the Church in the days, of St» 
Dominic, and later on when the crescent of the ’forks seek* 
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ing to replace the* Cross of Christ loomed up menacingly 
against the Christian horizon, so ,also has it the power to 
avert the evils threatening the Church, society, and the in¬ 
dividual soul in this day and age. 

The complete rosary consists of fifteen decades. But or¬ 
dinarily only the rosary of five decades is said at one time. 
There are three sets of mysteries upon which one meditates 
while saying the rosary: the joyful, sorrowful and glorious 
mysteries. The joyful mysteries commemorate the chief 
events in the lives of Jesus and Mary before the passion. 
The sorrowful commemorate the chief events of the pas¬ 
sion, while the glorious recall the principal happenings after 
the passion. They thus serve as an epitome of the lives of 
Jesus and Mary. The joyful mysteries are customarily 
commemorated on Monday, Thursday, and the Sundays 
during Advent, the sorrowful on Tuesday, Friday, and the 
Sundays during Lent, the glorious bn Wednesday, Saturday, 
and the remaining Sundays of the year. / 

* JOffivl Mysteries 

The five joyful mysteries include all the events men¬ 
tioned in the Gospels concerning the birth and childhood of 
Christ. The first is the Annunciation. • This , brings before 
our minds the scene in the humble home of the Blessed Virgin 
in Nazareth, when the angel Gabriel brought to her tfce won¬ 
derful message from on high: “Hail, full of grace, the Lord 
is with "thee ; blessed art thou among women. . . Behold thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb, and shalt bring forth a soii; and 
thou shalt call his name Jesus. He shall be great -and shall be 
called the Son of the most High; and the Lord God shall give 
unto him the-throne of David his father; and he shall reign 
in the house of Jacob for ever. And of his kingdom there 
shall be no end. And Mary said to the angel: How shall this 
be done, because I know not man? And the angel answering, 
said to her: The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the most High shall-overshadow thee. And there¬ 
fore also the Holy which shall be 'born of thee shall be called- 
the Son of God. And behqld thy cousin Elizabeth, she also 
hath conceived a son in her old age; and this is the sixth 
tnonth with her that is called barren: Because no word shall 
be impossible with God. And Mary said: Behold the hand- 
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maid of the Lord; be it done to me according to thy word.” 1 
’ When the humble Virgin bowed obediently to the will of 
God and uttered the words, “Be it done to me according to 
thy word,” at that moment Christ became incarnate in the 
Virgin Mary. 1 

The second joyful mystery, the Visitation, directs our 
thoughts to the meeting of the Blessed Virgin with her 
cousin, St. Elizabeth, the mother of St. John the Baptist. 
When Mary entered the home of, Elizabeth and saluted her, 
“the infant leaped in her womb. And Elizabeth was filled 
with the Holy Ghost: And she cried out with a loud voice, 
and said: Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb. And whence is this to me, that the 
mother of my Lord should come to me? For behold as soon 
as the voice of thy salutation sounded in my ears, the infant 
in my womb leaped for joy. And blessed art thou that hast 
believed, because those things shall be accomplished that 
were spoken to thee by the Lord. And Mary said: My soul 
doth magnify the Lord. * And my spirit hath rejoiced in God x 
my Saviour. Because he hath regarded the humility of his 
handmaid; for behold from henceforth all generations shall 
call me blessed. Because he that is mighty, hath done great 
things to me; and holy is his name.” 2 

The third* mystery, the Nativity, brings before us the 
familiar scene at the stable of Bethlehem where Jesus was 
born, as' the angels sang, “Glory to God in the highest; and on 
earth, peace to men of good will.” 8 

In the fourth mystery, the Presentation, we behold Mary 
pre|enting Jesus in the Temple and offering Him to the 
Eternal Father aS the Victim that is to be sacrificed in atone¬ 
ment for the sins of the/world. When Mary placed Him in 
the arms of the Holy Simeon, the latter uttered the pro¬ 
phetic words that revealed the sublimity of her sacrifice: 
^Behold this Child is set for the fall and for the resurrection 
of many in Israel, and for a sign which shall be contradicted; 
And thy own soul a sword shall pierce, that, out of many 
hearts, thoughts may be revealed.” 4 

In the fifth mystery, the Finding of Jesus in the Temple, 

•Lake 1:81-89. 

•Luke 1:41-60. ■ ■ ,J 

•Luke 2:14. 

♦Luke 2:84-85. 
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we contemplate first the desolation that filled the hearts of 
Mary and Joseph when for. three days they were separated 
from Jesus, and then the ineffable joy and peace that filled 
their hearts upon finding the Child in the temple, hearing the 
. learned doctors of the law and asking them questions. 

* Whereupon, “He went down with them and came to Naza- 
" reth; and was subject to them.” 1 

Sorrowful Mysteries 

The five sorrowful mysteries bring to our minds in 
rapid succession the moving events of the last hours of our 
Saviour’s life, from His agony in the garden to His death 
■ on Calvary’s cross. The first mystery, the Agony in the 
Garden, portrays the gloom of Gethsemani, where “being in 
an agony, He prayed the longer. And His sweat became as 
drops of blood trickling down upon the ground.” 2 Jesus sees 
the awful sufferings He is to undergo on the morroW, and 
cries out: “Father, if it be possible, let this chalice.pass 
from me. Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wiit.” 8 

In the second mystery, the Scourging at the Pillar, we 
see Jesus being whipped with relentless lashes until Hja 
sacred flesh is torn and the blood streams forth. “Then 
therefore Pilate took 1 Jesus, and scourged Him.” 4 . ' 

In the third mystery, the Crowning with Thorns, .we 
■gee the executioners in mockery of Christ’s claim to kingship, 
place upon Him a crown of thorns that pierced His ; sacred> 
brow. “And the soldiers, platting a crown of- thorns, put it 
upon His Head; and they put on Him a purple garment.” 6 

The fourth mystery,. The Carrying of the Cross, turns 
our minds to the journey that Our Saviour made from the 
tribunal of Pontius Pilate to CalVary bearing the Cross on 
which He was to be crucified. “And they took Jesus, and Jed 
Him forth. And bearing His own cross He went forth to, that 
place .which is called Calvary”. 6 “And there followed Him a 
great multitude of people and of women; Who bewailed and 
lamented Him.” 7 Tradition tells us that among this pious 

" ilbid. 2:51. 
v 3Lnke 22:44. 

\ SHatt* 26:39. 

4 John 19:1. 

•John 19:2. 

•John 19:16-17. 
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throng was Mary, whose soul was indeed pierced with a 
sword of sorrow as she looked upon her Son bearing His 
Cross. 

The fifth mystery, the Crucifixion, leads us 'to the cli¬ 
mactic event in the sufferings of Christ—His death after 
three hours agony upon the Cross. “And they crucified 
Him.” “Now there stood by the Cross of Jesus, His 
Mother.” 1 The words which Christ uttered as He hung upon 
the Cross reach a climax in the prayers for the forgiveness 
of His executioners: “Father, forgive them for they know 
hot what they do.” 2 

Glorious Mysteries 

The five glorious mysteries turn our thoughts to the 
glorious events after His death and lead us to hope that we 
may share in the joys and glories of His heavenly kingdom. 
The first mystery, the Resurrection, recalls to our minds 
Christ's triumph over death. This event constitutes the su¬ 
preme evidence of Christ's divinity as well as of the truth of 
the religion which. He founded. It robs death of its sting and 
the grave of its victory. 

The second mystery, the Ascension, brings before our * 
minds the scene which occurred forty days after the Resur¬ 
rection, when Christ ascended in the presence of the Apostles 
into Heaven. 

In the third mystery, the Descent of the Holy Ghost 
upon- the Apostles, we consider the great event which 
occurred on Pentecost. When the Apostles were gathered to¬ 
gether in the upper chamber of a dwelling house in Jeru¬ 
salem, there came a sound as of a mighty wind, and the Holy 
Ghost came upon them in the form of tongues of fire. From 
weak timid men they were transformed into intrepid, Apos¬ 
tles who went forth and preached the Gospel fearlessly to 
every creature. 

In the fourth mystery, the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin into Heaven, we recall the event, not recorded in the 
Scriptures, but attested by authentic Catholic tradition, of 
the angels taking the body of the Blessed Virgin .after her 
death into Heaven.. . 1 

In th e fifth mystery, the Coronation, we contemplate the 

1 John 19:25. 

•Luke 23:34. 
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Crowning of the Blessed Virgin as Queen of the Saints and 
Angels in heaven. As she went down with Jesus into the 
depths of sorrow and humiliation, so it is fitting that she 
should be exalted with Him before all the creatures in 

heaven. , . , ' 

Thus do the mysteries of the Rosary bring before our 
minds a panorama of the great events in the life of Christ 
and of His Blessed Mother. They make us familiar with the 
moving events in our redemption, and intensify our love for 
\ ou r divine Saviour and for Mary;, His Mother, who played so 
intimate a role in the drama of atonement. 

The Thermometer of Christianity 
Concerning the power of the Hail,Mary that is recited.so 
Often in the Rosary, the saintly Thomas a Kempis said: 
“When I recite the Hail Mary, Heaven rejoices, the earth 
marvels, Satan withdraws, hell trembles, all sadness van¬ 
ishes, joy returns, the heart glows, the soul is filled with holy 
unction; hope animates my bosom and a wonderful consola¬ 
tion gladdens my whole being.” Another saintly writer says: 
“The Hail Mary is small in extent, but great as to the effects, 
it is sweeter than hondy and more precious than j^olcL It 
Should be frequently on our lips and re-echo in our hearts. 

/ Think of the mysteries when Baying the rosary. Then it 
is not like the windmill prayers of India. For thei natives 
there think that they are' praying as long ^s the Wind turns 
the wheel upon which their prayer is inscribed. The 
material beads serve as counters of the numbers of prayers 
said. The practice of*using counters, either in the form of 
small stones or seeds strung on a cord, is a very ancient one. 
It existed among the hermits in the first centuries. - 

> The rosary may well be called the thermometer of Chris¬ 
tianity. When it is used, Christianity is flourishing. When 
it is neglected, Christianity falls to a low ebb. Pope Pius IX 
was accustomed to say:, “In the whole of the Vatican there 
is no greater treasure than the rosary." This saintly pon¬ 
tiff was most anxious that the rosary be said daily in every 
family. The legacy he bequeathed to the faithful was the 
admonitioii: “Let the rosary; this simple, beautiful method 
of prayer, enriched with many indulgences, be habitually 
recited of an evening in every household. These are my last v 
wo rds to you: the memorial. I leave behind me.' 
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What memories these words conjure to the minds of 
many of us—memories of the times when we knelt down 
together at night with father and mother and brother and / 
sister and said the rosary. How sacred and how inspiring 
those memories will always be to us! May they be the har¬ 
binger and the foreshadowing of that ultimate reunion with 
Christ and his saints in paradise. 

While one is saying the Our Father and the Hail Mary 
of a decade he should meditate upon the particular mystery 
commemorated therein. It. is this meditation^ which con-' 
stitutes the heart and soul of the rosary. There is no higher 
form of prayer than that in which the soul is united to 
Christ in contemplation. It is through the door of meditation 
that Christ enters into the kingdom .of the soul and ceases 
to be merely a name and becomes a living and abiding 
reality. 

Thus it is seen that there is no force to the objection that 
there is too much mechanical repetition in the rosary. For 
while the lips are repeating the words of the Hail Mary the 
mind is contemplating the various mysteries. Moreover, 
modern psychology shows us how deeply rooted in human 
nature is the tendency to repeat over and over again words 
that come from the depths of a fervent heart. In the &ne 
hundred and thirty-fifth psalm David exclaims twenty-seven 
times: “His mercy endureth forever.” St. Francis of Assisi 
was accustomed to repeat the phrase, “My God and my all!” 
through many hours of the night. Well may the words of the 
rosary be on our lips in life, and l its beads clasned in our 
hands at death. ' 

Discussion Aids • - 

a Speak of the Holy Rosary as a universal devotion. Ex¬ 
plain the connection that St. Dominic had with the Rosary. 

In what other crises in the history of the Church did the ' 
Rosary prove most availing?* How did the Blessed Virgin' 
show her approval of the Rosary to Bernadette? Name a 
modern Rope who especially encouraged the Rosary. Explain 
the composition of. the Rosary. What mysteries in the lives 
of Our Lord and I$s Blessed Mother are commemorated? 
On what days of the week are the various mysferies said? 
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Name and explain the joyful mysteries, the sorrowful.mys¬ 
teries, the glorious mysteries. Explain what is meant by 
meditating on the mysteries. How should you answer the 
objection that there is too much mechanical repetition in the 
Rosary. 

practices: 

Say at least a decade of the Rosary, daily. 

Learn the mysteries of the Rosary and use them on the 
appointed days of the week. v 

Meditate with devotion on the religious truth suggested 
in each mystery. > 


t 











Chapter XL 
SAINT JOSEPH 

Patron of the Universal Church a/nd 
,ofthe t WorMrignuM 1 

The tendency to honor the memory of illustrious men 
seems to spring spontaneously from one of the deepest in¬ 
stincts of human nature. In all the tribes and races of men, 
in all the varying stages of civilization, we find the effort 
always made to rescue the names of their great heroes from 
complete oblivion. Tombs and mausoleums preserve their 
mortal remains, monuments are erected to them. Their 
statues are placed in our public Squares, while poets enshrine 
their memory in immortal verse. Indeed, all history has 
been defined as but the biography of great men. 

. Before the admiring eyes of each generation of men, 
history unfolds the panorama of their* lives, the story ancient 
-yet ever new. To the school children of today, the names of 
Alexander .the Great, of Hannibal, of Julius Gaesar, are 
almost as real and vivid as those of the great contempt . 
raries of the day. Their names have survived the wear and 
tear of centuries, and all the devastation of the blighting 
finger of time. Thus does the world pay ceaseless homage to 
her heroes. ' 

y The Immortality of True Greatness 

F If we strive to hold in enduring fame the names of those 
illustrious men ^ho accomplished great temporal successes, 
or achievements of a material character, with how much 
greater earnestness should we enshrine in the sanctuary of a 
deathless memory the names of those who wrought great ^ 
spiritual and moral victories, the effect of whose work will 
never die, but will gather into ftp granaries of heaven the 
ceaseless harvestv of human souls? If we honor earthly 
herpes whose achievements frequently crumble and perish, , 
how much more should We honor heavenly heroes, the saints 
ff£ God, the influence of whose lives will continue throughout 
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the ages to inspire the souls of men, and to guide their foot¬ 
steps safely through the winding labyrinth of life? For, to' 
the saints can most fittingly be applied those words of the 
anonymous poets 

0 ' r** 

“Were a star quenched on high, 

For ages would its light 
Still streaming from the sky, 

Fall on pur mortal sight, 
f So when a great man dies, 

For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him shines 

Upon the paths Of men.” 

On the nineteenth of March we celebrate the feast day 
of one of the greatest of all the saints of God, St. Joseph. 
Alone, from among all the sons of men, he was singled out 
by the omniscient Mind of the eternal Godhead who reads 
the hearts of men as an open book, to be the spouse of Mary 
and the foster-father of Jesus. How pure and holy in the 
sight of Almighty God ^ must Joseph have been to have beeij, 
deemed worthy of so great an honor 1 The evangelist char¬ 
acterizes Joseph simply as “a just man.” But wh^at oceans of 
praise are' contained therein, when one realizes that such is 
riot simply the judgment of men, but the unerring verdict of 
the Holy Ghost! 

St. Joseph in the Gospel Story 

But seldom does Joseph appear in the pages of the 
Gospel story. Even on those occasions he seems to stand, as 
it were, in the background. We see him journeying with 
iVTary to Bethlehem seeking in vain to find for her a place in 
the inns. With what great anxiety his paternal heart must 
havd throbbed as he went tirelessly from house to house seek¬ 
ing lodging and the needed comforts for Mary who was with 
child! We find him present in‘the rude stable at Bethlehem, 
‘’ministering to Mary, at the birth of the Infant Jesus. With 
what sentiments of reverence and affection he .prostrated 
himself—the first worshipper of all mankind—before the 
Incarnate God! 

See Joseph again when he is awakened from his sleep by 
an angel saying; “Arise,, and take the child and His mother. 
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and fly into Egypt.” 1 Without a moment’s hesitation or delay, 
Joseph set out in the darkness of the night on that long 
journey into Egypt to save the life of the Infant Jesus from 
the designing Herod. With what infinite tenderness did he 
shield Mary and the Child from the dangers, fatigue and 
hardships of that flight! 

At Nazareth 

The picture which the thought of ^t: Joseph usually 
conjures to our minds, however, is the picture of St. Joseph 
toiling humbly as a carpenter in their obscure home at Naza¬ 
reth. It was thus that he spent nearly all of his life as the 
spouse of Mary and the foster-father of Jesus, earning by the 
sweat of his brow the necessities of life for his holy family. 
With what devotion and love he must have cared for Mary 
and the Divine Son, Jesus, in their little cottage at Naza¬ 
reth. It is thus that St. Joseph is revealed to us—toiling 
faithfully, day by day, at the humble trade of a carpenter, 
providing for the child and His Mother. When at last his 
work was done he died, according to tradition, sometime 
before the marriage, feast of Cana, in the arms of Jesus 
and Mary. Because of tUe rare beauty of his death, he is in¬ 
voked as the patron of a happy death. 

If one pauses to pass in review the whole earthly life of 
£>t. Joseph, he is able to discover therein no single gesture 
of, grandiloquence to mar, for even, an instant, the humble 
tenor of that simple life. The white spotlight is seldom upon 
him. The dramatic elements are wholly lacking. There are 
np flourishes of the band, no tumultuous cheering crowds dog 
his footsteps. He walks, not on the mountain top before the 
eyes of the world, but labors humbly down below in the 
darkness and silence of the valley, away from the gaze of 
the world. And yet the Church honors St. Joseph as the, 
Patron of the Universal Church—after Mary the greatest 
among the Saints of God. And why? Because of his humil¬ 
ity, his holiness, his love, his patience, his sacrifice and self* 
denial. 

■ A Contrast 

When we read of Peter offering himself to the execu* , 
-tioner to be crucified, head downward, not, considering him* 
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self worthy to die like his Master; or of Francis Xavier, leav¬ 
ing all that life holds worthwhile to go as a missionary to 
win souls to Christ in far-off Hindustan, finally dying on a 
lonely isle in the South China Sea, with his arms out¬ 
stretched to China, the land of promise, which he yearned so 
ardently to bring to the feet of the Crucified; or when we 
read of Ignatius of Antioch, who, rather than deny his faith, 
walked bravely into the arena to be torn to pieces by wild 
feasts, we are thrilled With admiration. We recognize, how¬ 
ever, that they were chosen by Almighty God to do. extra-, 
ordinary works, and seem more appropriate models for 
heroic souls than for ordinary mortal^ like ourselves. But 
St. Joseph did Only the common everyday work of the world. 
He is better suited, therefore, to serve as a model for the 
farmer in the field, the laborer in. the factory, the clerk in the 
store, the student in the school, the fattier in the home—all 
doing the ordinary duties of everyday life. 

The Saint of the Commonplace 

St, Joseph may. be said, therefore, to be the Saint of the 
Commonplace. He reached the heights of heroic sanctity, not 
by doing extraordinary things, but by doing the little ordi¬ 
nary duties of life supremely well. How fittingly he was 
chosen as the Patron jof the Universal Church! For most 
of us, after all, are destined to do the ordinary, Common¬ 
place work of the world, humbly and obscurely. It is only the 
few who can scale the heights of extraordinary achieve¬ 
ments to the accompaniment of the plaudits of admiring 
multitudes. But however ldwly or . obscure may be pur lot, 
the life of St. Joseph teaches us that if r we discharge the 
daily round of dur Simple duties supremely well, in the eyes 
of Almighty God we may be placed higher than the kings or 
generals or statesmen who strut in the center of the stage 
before the limelight of this world’s gaze. 
s In the life of St. Joseph there is found inspiration for 
the great toiling masses of mankind. There is offered to all 
of us an antidote for the false philosophy pf this world which 
lo’oks upon a good deed* as lost unless it attracts human 
attention and receives the plaudits, of men.' From a natural 
of view, the words- of the Poet may be true, when he 
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, ‘Tull many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

It Is not true, however, from the supernatural or Chris¬ 
tian viewpoint. For, every kindly deed, every holy thought, 
though witnessed by no human being, is seen by the all- 
'seeing eye ; of God. Regardless of this world's praise or 
blaine, He gives to every one his just reward. 

The Artist 

The story is told of an old man who approached the 
architect in charge of the adornment of one of the great 
Cathedrals of Europe and begged permission,to do some 
work. The architect wishing to get rid of him, told him he 
could go up near the roof and carve upon one of the rafters. 
Day after day he labored up there in the semi-darkness. One 
day he did not come down. Going up they found him lying 
dead upon the scaffolding, his sightless eyes turned upward. 

There upon a rafter they saw the face of Christ wrought 
With exquisite beauty and wonderful charm.' Beneath it were 
inscribed the words: ‘'God at least will see and understand ” 
Artists and architects and the great men of earth, bared their 
heads as they recognized the superb master in him, whose' 
ears were now dehf to alL their words of praise. * . ' 

There are times when a ray of light from a window falls 
upon this portion of the rafter.. When it does, ,the guide 
joints out to the visitors this face of wonderful exquisite- 
hess, as the masterpiece of the Cathedral, which still thrills 
them with its appealing beauty. 

Beneath* (every kindly word, or holy thought, or vir¬ 
tuous deed, done in the darkness or in the obscurity of the 
valley, where no human eye is witnessing, could be engraven 
with equal truth those words of the dead sculptor: “God at- 
least; will see and understand/’ And when the time of the 
great revealing comes, and the searching white light of eter¬ 
nity plays upon it, that good deed will stand uncovered before 
the eyes of all ^mankind to thrilL them with its Christlike 
beauty. Perhaps some^ humble peasant from the fields, or 
-lowly toiler in the factory will then be exalted above the lords 
of the earth, to occupy one of the highest places in Heaven. 

. '' . , \ 
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\“ 

That is what the life of St Joseph teaches us in a striking 
manner. 

The Intemessory Power of St. Joseph 

Devotion to St. Joseph is a powerful means of obtaining 
favors, both spiritual and temporal.. At the Council of Con¬ 
stance in 1416, when the legates of the Holy See, twenty 
Cardinals, two hundred bishops, besides large numbers of 
the doctors and theologians of the Church were gathered to¬ 
gether to devise the best means to stem the tide of corruption 
then inundating the Church, there appeared before them 
'Gerson, the learned Chancellor of the University of Paris. 
He pointed out that as St. Joseph was the guardian of Jesus 
on earth, he still remains the guardian of the Mystical Body 
of Jesus, which is His Church, and as his wishes were obeyed 
* |jy Christ while on earth,.so now, when he is in heaven, will 
his intercession still be granted.' Gerson strongly counseled 
devotion to St. Joseph as the effective remedy. His counsel 
was accepted by all, as the counsel of one who had a mission 
from on high. .Within a few years after the spread of this 
devotion throughout' "the Church, the schism 8 were healed 
and the troubles had'all disappeared. 

In practically every Catholic Church throughout the 
n d there, is a side altar dedicated to the Spouse of Mary. 
Before that altar or in the' solitude of one’s own home, or 
under the vault of the open skies, a person may appeal to St. 
Joseph for aid iff life’s struggle. The assistance which thou-, 
sands of the faithful have secured through their devotion to 
St. Joseph in the overcoming of moral difficulties, is by its 
very nature not susceptible of external observation but can 
be vouched for by the introspection of the individual con- 
science; For the attainment of moral and spiritual values 
and the continued growth of the soul in holiness should be the 
supreme objectives in toe life, of every human being, rather 
than the gaining of merely temporal favors, which may have 
no real bearing upon the attainment of toe individual s ulia- 
jiiate salvation, his eternal union with God in heaven. 

There arednstances, however, where toe attainment of n 
j.a*tnofai good has an obvious bearing upon to© moral ana 
Ufe of toe individual, to such base recourse may 
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well be had to prayer to supplement the individual’s efforts to 
attain the same through the use of natural means. 

So today in all the lands under the sun and in the islands 
out in the sea, four hundred million Catholics can exclaim as 
-with a single voice: Holy Joseph, Guardian of Mary and the 
Infant Jesus on that long dark journey into Egypt, guard and 
guide us safely in the journey across this earthly life. And 
when our steps falter at the journey’s end and the lengthen¬ 
ing Shadows fall, when life’s fitful fever is o’er, and the angel 
of death comes to close our eyes, ah! then take us by the hand 
and lead us across the frontier of eternity into that heavenly 
Nazareth, where with thee we shall see the smiling face of 
Mary, and feel the embrace of Jesus, the Eternal King. " 

_, Discussion Aids *. 

Discuss the tendency that exists in human nature to 
honor greatness. When is St. Joseph’s feast day? What do 
we know from the Scriptures about St. Joseph? Compare 
St. Joseph with Peter, Francis Xavier, Ignatius of Antioch. 
Discuss St. Joseph as the saint of the commonplace. How is 
.he the,inspiration for the toiling masses of mankind? De¬ 
scribe the happenings relative to'St. Joseph at the Council of 
Constance/Sum up the reasons why the Church honors St. 
Joseph. 

Practices: t 

Pray to St. Joseph to protect the Church against her 
fearful modern enemies. ' 

Say a Hail Mary in hpnor of St. Joseph every day for a 
happy death. 

Recommend yourself to the intercession of St. Joseph 
when discouraged in your daily work. 


Chapter XU 

PENANCE AND SELF-DENIAL: WHY?, 

The Significance of and Reasons 
for Lenten Discipline 

“Lent is a relic from the Dark Ages.. It is a shadow 
projected from the ages of gloom that falls athwart the sun¬ 
shine of our modern life and happiness. As the Matterhorn 
that lifts its snow-crowned summit., high. into the skies of 
Switzerland intercepts the slanting rays of the setting sun 
and brings premature darkness to the little village nestling 
in the valley behind it, so Lent robs us of much of the 
brightness of social life and worldly amusement, casting pre¬ 
maturely across the noonday of pur life the shadow of death 
and the hereafter. Its doctrine of mortification runs counter 
to the very grain of our human nature. It is a killjoy, an 
anachronism in our enlightened twentieth century.. We want 
a religion of joy and gladness, not of gloom.” 

Such is the cry that we hear about us on every side— 
the cry of the epicurean, the cry of the,cynic, the cry of the 
sophisticated, seeking through a thousand devious routes to 
find the'Blue Bird of happiness. Is Lent really a barrier to 
our happiness? Is it the mere blind handing down of a 
custom from the hoary past, that has lost its purpose and its 
utility for our modern day? Let uS face these questions 
frankly and fairly. For unless a person understands how the 
observance of Lent promotes his welfare and happiness he is 
not likely to enter into its spirit whole-heartedly. 

Example 6f Christ 

In the, first place Lent is but the following of the ex¬ 
ample of Our Divine Saviour Himself. For, the Gospel tells 
' us that immediately after His baptism in the Jordan and 
before beginning His public ministry, Christ went out into 
the desert and fasted forty days and forty nights. By action 
^ot less than by word He proclaimed to the people: “Unless 
ypij do penance, you shall all likewise perish." Unlike 
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our modern generals who send their, soldiers out into- ; 
the front-line trenches while they remain securely behind. 

Our Divine Master asks us to follow only where He Himself 
has led. For many centuries the Christian world followed 
the example of Our Saviour with a rigorousness which we. 
today do not even remotely approximate. A few years ago I 
stood at the foot of Mt. Quarantana within the sight of the 
Jordan, where the Saviour spent forty days of fast. I saw 
the sides of the mountain studded with holes where an- 
chorites had coine to dwell and to follow literally the rigorous 
fast, of the Saviour. 

Until the ninth century but one meal a day was taken, 
and that at evenings. During the Middle Ages not only the 
theaters but even the law courts were closed. War was for- ] 
bidden under penalty of excommunication. Every activity 
that might distract the minds of the Christians from the 
consideration of the condition of their souls and the attain- ,; 
merit of their eternal salvation was prohibited. It has only * 
been in recent times that the severity of the Lenten fast has ( 
been So greatly mitigated that now we experience but little 
hardship in its observance. 

• „ o Analysis of St. Paid j 

Catholics do not observe Lent, however, merely because 
Opr Saviour fasted, but because of the reasons which li® 
behind His command—to do penance as the neCess'ary con¬ 
dition for salvation. We do penance for a twofold purpose. 
First,-to atone for our past sins and to satisfy the temporal 
punishment due for thein. Secondly, to.strengthen our wills 
so as' to prevent our falling in the future. 

When psychology will have written its final chapter on 
human nature, it will be found that it has given us no more , 
penetrating revelation of 1 its conflicting duality than that i 
which St. ?aul disclosed to the Romans when he said:. “I 
see another law in my members fighting against the law of 
m y piind, and captivating me in the.law of sin, that is in my^ 
members,” 1 And to the Galatians he said:. “For the flesh 
lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh; ' 
for these are contrary one to another: so that you do npt tb®' j 

Vu23. 1 
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things that you would.” 1 Because of this conflicting duality 
that lay at the very heart of his nature, he found himself 
yielding to the thralldom of the senses and to the imperious 
tyranny of flesh against the voice of reason and conscience 
so that he was compelled to exclaim: “The good Which I will, 
I do not; but the evil which I will not, that I do.” 3 

How aptly do these words of St. Paul reflect the ex¬ 
perience of all mankind. Because of this duality in our 
nature we find a Dr. Jekyll and a Mr. Hyde, a saint and a 
demon struggling for the mastery in each of us. In the last 
analysis it will be found that the whole purpose of . all the 
exercises of the spiritual life is to emancipate the will from 
the tyranny of the flesh, to make it the ready servant of the 
reason and the conscience of man. 

In order to secure such mastery, self-denial and self- 
discipline are necessary. The appetite which is always pam¬ 
pered, petted and indulged, becomes imperious and domineer¬ 
ing. By denying oneself at times pleasures that are lawful we 
strengthen the muscles of the will, so that it will be more 
capable of resisting pleasures which are unlawful. That is 
why in Lent we are asked to give up .soriie pleasures arid 
amusements which are lawful in themselves. We thereby for¬ 
tify the enthronement of our conscience and our intellect 
over our appetites and cravings. Then when the temptation 
comes we shalhbe able to stand unshaken. 

A Promotes Happiness 

Strength of will which comes through self-denial and 
discipline is necessary to success in every line of endeavor- 
in literature, in science, in art, in commerce, in athletics. 
Look at the athletes who are training day after day on the 
cinder track. See those muscles of theirs, at first soft and 
flabby, change under the dint of daily discipline until they 
become, as sinewy of iron. So it is with the Christian, whose 
will at first soft and flabby gradually becomes like iron under 
the lash of daily discipline during Lent. This strength of will 
developed by spiritual exercises carries over into every de¬ 
partment of life—making for success in scholarship, iri ath¬ 
letics, in business,in life. ' V 

Not only does it make for success, but it makes for that 

""lGal. s7l7. 
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subjective correlate of success—happiness and peace of j 
mind. True happiness is found not in the enslavement of the 
■will to the passions, but in the' enthronement of the con¬ 
science and the will over the appetites and the instincts of 
man. There is found that deeper and truer happiness which 
is not dependent upon external circumstances, but is found 
within—in the kingdom, of the mind. Your entering gen- 
erously into the spirit of Lent will have a far-reaching in¬ 
fluence not only upon the success of all your manifold activ- i 
iijies, but also upon your happiness and peace of mind. I 

Some time ago the students at the University pf Illinois j 
honored at a public mass meeting the young man who car- , 
ried the colors of Illinois to victory at the Olympic games at j 
Amsterdam by winning the welterweight wrestling cham- j 
piohship of the world. After congratulating him upon his 1 
great achievement, I asked him how long he had trained for j 
the contest. “Father,” he said/ “scarcely a day has passed in , 
the last seven years that I* haven’t gone through some special 
exercise designed to prepare me for that encounter.” No 
wonder that he.was as hard as iron and steel and able to 
withstand the assaults of the best wrestlers among all the 
nations of the world. If men toil and discipline themselves 
through rigorous self-denial to win a race for an earthly 
prize, how much greater should be our zeal and 1 earnestness 
in seeking'to win the race of life that leads to a crown of in*- , 
perishable glory! 

Christ*s Self-Control j 

If'one will study with care the character of, our Divine 
Saviour as portrayed in the Gospel stories, he will find it 
adorned in an eminent degree with all the qualities which, 
have distinguished the illustrious heroes of the world. Wis- : 
don*, power, mercy and love shine forth lunphously from His 
siiblime personality. But as one studies that complex char¬ 
acter at greater length and secures i a more penetrating in¬ 
sight into it, he gradually becomes conscioui that there is ' 
Some subtle quality there, blending all these into a hanno* j 
nious whole, which is lacking in the character of the great 
heroes of the World. There is no jar, no jolt, none of th® 
strange inconsistencies that glare out at us from the lives 
theaecular heroes. 1 
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That quality is the Saviour’s perfect self-mastery, self- 
control. Never for an instant.in all the scenes of the Mas¬ 
ter’s earthly life is there an incident wherein a rash, hasty, 
headstrong action mars the even tenor and the surpassing ' 
beauty of the Saviour’s unfailing equanimity and perfect 
self-control. Washington’s greatness bears ever the tarnish 
| of his profanity and ill-temper. Napoleon’s glory is dimmed 
by his uncontrolled concupiscence. But when on trial for His 
life before the court of Caiphas, when buffeted and spat upon 
by. His executioners, even when stripped of His garments and 
nailed to the Cross, the Master shows no sign of anger or, , 
vindictiveness. Never for a moment does He lose that mar¬ 
velous mastery of Himself. - 

That is one of the reasons why the name of Jesus stands 
out among all the names in human history—the solitary ex- - 
! ample of perfect self-control. As Richter has said; '“The 
; pdrest among the strong, and the strongest amoiig the pure, 
j Jesus lifted with His wounded hands empires from their 
lunges* and changed the stream of centuries.” He taught man 
| the greatest of all arts—the art. of self-control. 

i Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control 

In these alone lie sovereign power 
Who conquers self, rules others 
Aye, is lord and ruler of the universe. ; 

[, Essential for Success 

1 The person who would master the rudiments of the 
! spiritual life must learn the lesson of self-discipline. It is pne 
I of the most essential elements for success in the earthly and 
j spiritual warfare which we /vfage. The paths of life are 
styeWn with the Wrecks of men and women conquering 
’ others, mastering the arts, unlocking the secrets that lay 
hidden for countless Centuries in the unfathomed bosom ,of 
| the earth, only tp fall victims to. their own lusts, perishing in, < 

| their own uncpnquered wilderness. * 

| To me there is something tragically moving in the speo- 
|g C |i of Alexander the Great, subjugating Greece, conquer- 
' ing imperial Rome, extending his little kingdom; of Mace* 
i ^ oD ia over the. known World, until he found himself, in dis- 
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taht 'Ecbatana in Media, Asia, sitting astride his steed and 
weeping because there were no more worlds to conquer. 
Within a week Alexander the Great, conqueror of the world, 
making the earth tremble as his mighty battalion swept 
across Europe and Asia, lay dead in his tent, a victim to his 
own concupiscence—his unbridled passion for drink. Instead 
of sighing for new worlds to conquer, if he had but eyes to 
see, he would have perceived within himself a kingdom which 
stretched out'as a huge jungle, untamed and unexplored. 
Alexander the Great will remain for all times as the classic 
example of the man who was able to conquer all the world, 
except himself—literally murdered at the very zenith of his 
greatness by his own untamed passions. 

We need not go back to ancient Greece or Rome or 
Ecbatana, however, t6 witness the tragic wrecks of uncon¬ 
trolled passions. Our insane asylums, our homes for way¬ 
ward boys and girls, scream out at us their message of tfie 
frightful retribution meted out to.those who allow their lust 
to subjugate their reason and their conscience. In the very 
bosom of our society are countless men and women in the un¬ 
tamed .wilderness,, of whose hearts there surge unchecked, 
Wild, primaeval passions, pulling them down slowly but 
surely to the level of beasts, and murdering everything in 
their nature that is God-dike and divine. The ceaseless gnaw¬ 
ings of remorse, the sapping of their mknhood and virility 
by terrible diseases—these are the forebodings of the far 
greater punishments that await with inexorable justice the 
transgressors of the Divine law in eternity. 

A Dying Wreck „ 

One evening some time ago I was called to the bedside of 

a stranger, dying in one of the rooming houses for transients 
in the city. He ,had gone through all the stages of delirium 
tremens, and was a complete wreck.-' The doctor said that he 
had gone on one spree too many. For this one had caused 
' complications, a ruptured blood-vessel, and his end was a 
matter Of hours. Though only in middle age his hair was 
streaked with gray, and his face was heavily lined. Worry 
and dissipation were stamped unmistakably upon the scarred 1 
countenance. Heartbroken, he told me his story. Possessing 
. a good education, he had risen to a high position with a rail° 
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road, when he contracted the habit of drunkenness. Losing 
his-job after a prolonged fit of intoxication, he was ashamed 
to face his wife and children. He went from bad to worse, 
finally becoming a constant habitue of saloons in & large 
r city. 1 { '. 

After I heard his confession, he broke into *tears, and 
his whole frame shook with sobbing, as he cried. “Father, I 
l would have given anything in the world to have freed myself 
from this terrible vice of drink. It has brought shame upon 
my family whom I love more than anything in life. It has 
pulled me down into a living hell.” I shall .never forget to my 
dying day the look of desolating anguish akin to despair in 
his wistful eyes, as he lay there sobbing as though, his heart 
Would break 

As I left that barfe drab rooifi, with its dying victim, and 
came down the creaking stairs of. the dingy rooming house, 
the scene haunted my mind. While hurrying home through 
[ the darkness of that winter night, illumined only by the dis- 
j tent stars shining aa God's silent sentinels Tn the sky, I 
prayed that God might protect my students, my people, my¬ 
self from a tragedy such as I had left behind. Fpr that is the 
i fate which awaits the boy or girl, the man or woman who 
i allows any passion to grow unchecked, until it transforms 
.. him from a saint into a .demon incarnate—the terrible trag¬ 
edy of the man who ifc murdered, not by the hand of the 
asjsassin, but by his own brutal passions, slowly strangled to 
death by his own self. ; 

The whole world watched breathlessly a few years ago 
the frantic struggle of men to free a victim from the jaws of 

I Sand Cave in the Kentucky hillsides, But it resisted all Ike 
assaults' of men and machinery, and clung to its victim 
until life*was extinct. So, any passion—intoxication, lust, 
anger, jealousy—that is allowed to go unchecked, develops 
into a monster that dings to its victim until it strangles him. 
te a physical and spiritual death. Worse than the fall of a 
i meteor from the sky is> the fall; of a ypung men or a woman 

I front the beauty and sunshine of Gpus 1 grace into the foul 

1 swamp of uncontrolled vice, It is the most tragic note and 
gm saddest that can he sounded in the whole gamut of human 
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The Remedy 

What now is the remedy? Knowledge merely?' “Quarry 
the granite rock,” says Cardinal Newman, “with razors or 
moor the vessel with a thread of silk; then you may hope 
with such keen and delicate instruments as human knowledge 
and hum£& reason to contend against those giants, the pas¬ 
sions and the pride of men.” Not knowledge alone* but will 

power is needed. Self-control means strength of will applied 
to one’s own conduct. How can will power be developed? 

Our Divine Master has given us the answer when He said: 

“If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, take 
up his cross daily, and follow me.” 1 By daily discipline, daily 
self-denial, such as Lent brings to us. In no other way under 
the heavens can there be developed will power and self-con¬ 
trol. , 9 - N 

The same, conclusion was reached by an altogether dif¬ 
ferent method of approach by one of the greatest of all psy- ; 
chologists, William James, when he said: “Keep the faculty 
of effort alive in you by a a little gratuitous exercise every 
day ” Do something each day-that is hard and more than is 
required in order that your faculty of effort, your will, may 
not become weak and atrophied through disuse. Thus strik? , 
ingly does science reiterate and reenforce this age old teach- 
ing of the Church. 

Before ~the eyes of a world, sick unto, d^ath with luxury 
and self-indulgence, the Church places during Lent the age 
old picture drawn by the Master Artist, Christ, of will poiyer 
developed through self-discipline, of self-control achieved 
through acts of self-denial. Greater than Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte, than Julius Caesar, than Alex ander the Great* the con— 

, queror of the world, is the man who has learned through the 
instrument of a vigorous will to conquer himself* For self- 
control is the open-sesame to success in this life and to eter¬ 
nal happiness in the next, AH the after ages have but con- i 
firmed the Wisdom of those -words of an' obscure Flemish i 
monk; Thomas a Kempis, written in his monastic cell, at 
Zwolle centuries ago: “He who best knows how to endure | 
... is conqueror of himself and lord of the world, th* j 
friend of Christ and an heir of heaven” , , 


“And Unto Dust. , .” 

~ . In addition to the great lesson of self-mastery. Lent 
brings home to mankind the fickleness of the world’s ap¬ 
plause and its insufficiency to satisfy the hunger in the soul 
of man. On Ash Wednesday the Church seeks by a colorful 
and impressive ceremony to drive home to her children the 

th , iS ea f t “£ life and the wiadom of seeking to 
the life eternal. The palms which were blessed on the 
previous Palm Sunday to remind us of the Saviour’s tri- 

S*? m J° Je ™ salem > when the multitudes waved 
them aloft shouting, Hosanna to the Son of David”, and 

strewed them m profusion on the road over which He' rode_ 

these palms the Church burns to ashes. Then summoning her 
children to the altar railing she places these ashes on the 
brow of each m the form of a cross, while she whispers in the 

f a T j e , ach words of warning: “Remember man thou art 
but dust, and unto dust thou shalt return.” 

- speak-to youth in whose eager eyes there burn the 

firea ° f , . ’ and on whose cheeks there rests the bloom of 
youtMul vigor--why speak to them of dust and ashes, of , 
death and the hereafter? Why lessen their zest for life and 
its pleasures? The Church thus speaks to them, not to lessen 
their zest for life, but to give them a sense of values. She' 
shoves back the narrow horizon of youth, removes the veil 
from the senses, reveals the transient character of earthly*- 
things and points out the folly of seeking enduring happi¬ 
ness m that which is so ephemeral. The thought of death and • 
the hereafter is salutary at times for old and young, for it 
prompts one to answer aright that supreme question which 
the Master addresses to each of us: “What doth it profit a 
man, if he gain the whole world; and suffer the loss of his own 
soul? 1 

The wholesome effect of a profound 1 * realization of the 
transiency of human life and human beauty is illustrated by 
an incident in. the life of St. Francis Borgia, Francis was 
Duke of Gtindia and Captain-General of Catalonia, and one 
of the most honored chevaliers at the .Court of Spain. Isa¬ 
bella was known throughout Europe fqr her charm, her 
gp anish vivacity and for the striking beauty of her coun- - 
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tenance.; Often had Francis braved death while carrying the 
banner of Aragon and Castile into the thick of the battle, 
knowing that he would be rewarded with a word of praise 
from his beloved Queen. He found his greatest happiness in 
basking in the sunshine of her smile and drinking in with 
greedy eyes her charming loveliness. 

A Last Look 

In 1539 there fell to his lot the sad duty of escorting the' 
remains of his beloved Queen to the royal burial grounds at 
Granada. In order to verify the body as that of Isabella, the 
coffin was uncovered.- Eagerly Francis stepped forward to 
take one last lingering look at the beautiful countenance of 
his beloved Queen; He had no sooner dorie so than his face 
grew livid, his eyes wild with terror, as he shrank back. 
“No! No!/ Good God!” he cried, “it can't be! It can't be! 
Those eyes, that face, that smile! They can't have perished 
So utterly.” What was' the sight that greeted his eyes? A 
face of wondrous beauty? No. A face hideous and ugly in 
its putrefaction, the loathsome prey of worms and maggots 
pulling it back to. dust and ashes. “God grant,” cried Fran- 
cis, “that I seek not to find-my happiness henceforth in that 
flesh yhich perisheth so. quickly, but only in that eternal 
Beauty which never knows decay.” Francis devoted his set* 
Vices thereafter to a heavenly King; seeking as, a humble 
- missionary to win souls for Christ. 

From the most beautiful face in all Spain, for whose 
' look of Approval soldiers faced death with a smile, to a sight 
sq foul and loathsome as to fill the spectator with revulsion-* 4 " 
What a change! Gaze at,.the most beautiful face you have 
eveir seen, with eyes that speak like a rapturous symphony# 
with a smile that warms and endears, and in a few/short 
years Will you be able to overcome yohr loathing to gaze ut>on; 
it when death has. touched it with its finger of decay? “Re* 
member man that thou art but dust, and unto dust thou Shalt : 
. return*” .. 

l We need not go back, however, to the sixteenth century 
for striking instances of the transiency of earthy fame and 
the fiddeness of human applause. t)n March 4„ 1917#, i stood 
in a crowd of 90#000 people before the Capitol in Washing* 

! ton* to watch the inauguration of Woodrow Wilson into tilt 


Presidency for his second term. His name was cheered on 
-every side. A gigantic parade marched proudly before him" 
in review. At the triumphant close of the World War when 
he sailed for France to dictate the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty of Peace, he had reached the eminence of world 
fame. His words about, freedom and democracy and the 
autonomy of small nations had rekindled the hopes of all 
the oppressed nations of the earth. Unprecedented crowds 
greeted him at Paris with tumultuous cheering. The eyes of 
all the world were turned to him, as he stood on the pinnacle 
of human eminence as a new Moses, heaven-sent to lead the 
groping feet of the nations into the Promised Land of per¬ 
petual peace. . % 

• An Age-Old Cry 

A few years later I passed byva little home on H Street 
i where lived a broken old man, unable to take, morji than a 
few steps with the aid of his cane. Broken in body, brokehi 
in mind, broken in heart, his League of Nationil plan; con¬ 
temptuously rejected by the- Senate, his opponent swept into 
office by the greatest landslide in history,‘the nations of 
Europe shaking their fists at him for - deluding them with 
false hopes. What a pitiable spectacle! As ne gazed out of 
jjjg window at night toward the Capitol ablaze with light, the. 
scene of his brilliant.feats, what memories must have stirred 
Within him! 

■One night, it is narrated, Mrs. Wilson happened to step 
into the parlor. The room was dark. Seated in a chair near 
the front window with his face resting in his hands she per¬ 
ceived her husband. There was the sound of a few broken 
sobs. Placing her hand tenderly upon the bowed head, she' 
asked softly: “Are you ill, dear?” The former president 
raised his head and looked for a brief moment through tear- 
dimmed eyes toward the great shining Capitol that had re¬ 
bounded so often with his name. “No, not ill,” he said, “but 
I realize now as never before the fickleness of the plaudits of 
the multitude and the emptiness of the glory of this world.” 
As he sat there, broken in heart and alone, he tasted of that 
world Weariness, that pang of the heart which caused JSol- 
* n hi* °ld age to cry out: “Vanity of vanities, and all 
jg ygiiity save in loving God and serving Him alone,” 
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' ' ' 

It was echoed again by St. Augustine, when after run¬ 
ning through the whole gamut of sensual indulgence in pagan 
Borne, he cried out: “Our hearts have been made for Thee, 

O God, and they shall never rest until they rest in Thee.” 
Such are the great eternal truths which Lent with its gospel 
' of penance and self-denial drives home to a world that is 
forever tempted to find its happiness over the more beguiling 
but mistaken paths of ease and self-indulgence. 

Discussion Aids 

Name some of the objections commonly made against 
the mortification of Lent. What is Lent? Upon what ex¬ 
perience in the life of Christ is it founded? Sketch briefly 
the history of Lent. Why do. Catholics observe Lent? Why is 
penance essential? How does it contribute to success in life? ' 
Discuss the example of self-mastery set by Our Lord. Show 
how the spiritual life is ^nourished by self-mastery. Give 
some examples of what follows from lack of self-mastery* 
Why, then; is the cross necessary? How does Lent serve in 
the part the cross has to play in our lives? Cite some of the 
examples given by the author that help us to realize the tran* 
sitory character of all earthly grandeur and high position* 
Show’how 1 it is the purpose of Lent to bring this great truth 
to our minds. * . r 

1 Practices: 

Be in earnest, about fulfilling whatever Lenten penance 
you undertake. Don’t be a Pharisee. 

Try as a penance, that is most fruitful of results,»curb¬ 
ing your tongue* ' \ 

Perform some self-imposed act of mortification every 

day. 


Chapter XLH 

THE CHURCH AND TEMPERANCE 

An Apostle of Temperance 

Speaks to a New Age v . % 

> It is characteristic of every nation that it seeks to rescue 
from oblivion the memory of its illustrious men. We strive 
’ to stay the biting teeth of time and halt the swinging of her 
mowing scythe by enshrining the memory of our heroes in 
song and story, and freezing their likeness in sculptured 
granite and in enduring bronze. In obedience to that univer¬ 
sal instinct the people of Ireland have enshrihed in the na¬ 
tion’s capital the memory of St. Patrick in the majestic 
Cathedral -which 1 bears his name. ' Outside on Sackviile 
street,, they have reared lofty monuments crowned with the 
figures of two of their great national heroes. One is the im¬ 
pressive monument to their great statesman, Daniel O’Con¬ 
nell, who played the leading role in the emancipation of Ire¬ 
land from the galling yoke of English tyranny, 
v- The other monument, a few blocks away, is to Father 
jdathew, the great Apostle of Temperance in Ireland. His 
right hand is held aloft as if exhorting his hearers to rise 
above the bondage of drink and to take the pledge of tem¬ 
perance. Some idea of the difficulty of hiis task may be 
gained from*the fact that in that very city there 1 rises the 
vast Guinness establishment, one of the largest breweries in 
the- world. Father Mathew went throughout Ireland and 
preached the cause of sobriety with such burning zeal and 
convincing eloquence that people enlisted by the thousands 
under' his banner. They became Knights of Father Mathew 
and pledged themselves to total abstinence from alcoholic 
liquor. He carried his crusade to America, and spread his 
* organization for temperance throughout our land. 

Today, outside of St. Patrick,, few names are dearer to 
the Irish heart than that of Father Mathew., He will live not 
only in song and story, but in the grateful hearts of a grate* 
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ful people. To this day, when the little Irish boy walks along 
upper Sackville Street in Dublin, he gazes upon the figure of 
the great Apostle of Temperance with sentiments of love 
and reverence. 

. An Urgent Need 

That statue of Father Mathew with its silent plea for 
temperance symbolizes the need in America today. With the 
repeal of prohibition, breweries and distilleries are working 
night and day, seeking to flood our land with intoxicating 
liquors of every .description. Drinking parlors, road houses, 
taverns, a new name for the old, saloon, have sprung up like 
mushrooms overnight. Drive along any of our hard roads 
and you will see with monotonous regularity, every few 
miles, the sign, “Dine and Dance.” One of the worst features 
of these taverns, worse than the old saloon, is their com¬ 
bining drinking with dancing. Each separately has its 
dangers, which are more than doubled when combined. 
Added to this is the sinister practice of hiring persons of 
shady morals to stimulate business in both these lines. 

A painstaking survey was conducted by the University 
of Chicago of public dance halls, with hired hostesses, called 
taxi dancers. It showed that .vast numbers drifted' subse¬ 
quently into lives of commercial vice and shame. Losing all 
sense of modesty and decency, they became willing victims 
for ihe most sinister traffic'in civilization, that of white 
slavery. Aroused public opinion clamored for the extinction 
of such dance halls. Now they are being smuggled back by 
tavern keepers who seek to evade the law by going outside 
the dity limits. Persons who frequent road houses or tav¬ 
erns of doubtful reputation, where agents ply patrons with 
drinks even to intoxication and corrupt their morals along 
other lines, will have an awful responsibility to answer for 
when they stand before the judgment seat of Almighty 

Multitudes of people who opposed prohibition and voted 
for repeal are frankly disturbed over the turn events have 
taken. They fear the pendulum is swinging from one ex¬ 
treme to the other* The rapaciousness and greed of the 
liquor interests/is once more in evidence. Standards of 
decency and public morality are openly flaunted. The Same 
lack of foresight which, made the old saloon so frequently a 
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den of vice, and resulted in the demand for its abolition, may 
again sour the American public against the liquor traffic. 
The problem of devising measures to curft^ abuses and to 
prevent the dispensing of liquor from becoming a source of 
debauchment to our citizens, and especially to our youth, is 
one of the most serious moral problems now confronting our 
' nation. 

A New Peril 

The problem takes on added seriousness from the 
i ■ marked increase in auto accidents. With the increase of 
speed in the new cars, .and the increase in the number of in¬ 
toxicated drivers, the number of accidents has reached new 
heights. Thus in 1934 the number of people killed by auto* 

. mobiles reached the alarming total of 36,000. Ten years pre* 

, viously cars brought death to 21,628. Since then, with but. 

a single interruption, the number of killings has mounted 
; steadily until at the end of ten years, almost 300,000 men, 
i women and children have been slaughtered by the automo¬ 
bile. The number of persons injured in auto accidents in 
1924 was approximately 1,000,000, and the total for the last 
ten. years will run close to 10,000,000. . 

It may help one to grasp the significance of these appall- 
! ing figures by stating that in 1934 one person was killed 
every 15 minutes and one was crippled or maimed every 31 
seconds in automobile accidents. The casualty rate since 
! 1934 has increased annually. 

We think of war as the great killer of mankind, and 
rightly so. But the motor car in the hands of, careless or 
* tipsy drivers is running it a close race. Thus the United 
States lost 244,086 men from all causes in the World War. 
Of this number only 37,568 were killed in action.. This means 
that in 1934 the motor car killed almost as many of our 
people as met death from action in the World War. it means 
likewise that in a ten year period the automobile causes more 
I deaths among our people than the World War did, directly or 

indirectly. \ 

The Church*8 Warning 

The most alarming feature of it all is that the death rats 
! for 1934 Shows an increase of 16% over the preceding year. 

Tg it any Wonder then that the 'Church cries out the solemn 
; ^rning: IJhe man whd* while tipsy or semi-into2icated# 
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undertakes to drive an automobile on a public highway , 
endangers not only his own life and that of his passengers 
- - but menaces also the lives of other travelers as well. He will 
have an awful responsibility to answer for before the judg¬ 
ment seat of Almighty God. Common prudence and an ele¬ 
mentary regard for the life, and the welfare of others demand 
that a person should never undertake to drive a car on a 
public highway when he is even partially under the influence 
of liquor. One may be as guilty of murder with an auto-, 
mobile as with a revolver. 

The Church is not an extremist. She does not condemn 
„ the use of liquor, but its abuse. Her ideal has not been pro¬ 
hibition but temperance. For individuals who, because of a 
peculiar type of nervous system or a defect of the will, can¬ 
not indulge with moderation, she counsels total abstinence. 
Drinking then becomes an occasion of grievous sin> and 
should be avoided. “He that loveth the danger/' says Holy 
Writ, “shall perish in it.” 1 

The Chujrch urges all young people to abstain completely 
until they are twenty-one. In the old days the pledge to this 
effect was given at the time' of first Holy Communion in 
many parishes. Nowadays many pastors of long experience 
encourage young people to abstain from hard liquor until 
they are thirty. In the case of University students I would 
encourage complete abstention. While admitting the law- 
i fulness of an occasional glass of beer or wine, it is entirelyv 
unnecessary for young people; and they would be better off 
and safer off without it. There are so many dangers at 
parties of drinking too. freely, of not wishing to be outdone 
by others, a sort of false bravado, that it is infinitely better 
i to abstain entirely. There are so many appetites, hungers, 
and urges born in our nature, which we have to struggle 
desperately, to control, that it seems a pity to add still 
another which may get out of hand and wreck us in body, 
mind and soul. ' , 

* Evil of Intoxication 

The vice of intoxication consists in the fact that it stulti¬ 
fies man's reason and degrades Him to the level of the beast. ‘ 
That immoderate drinking affects the intelligence is noto® 

i.ls27. 


rious to all. Father Mathew was accustomed to illustrate its 
effect by the following story: Two men, both tipsy, were 
groping their way home one night. On coming to a corner- 
lamp post, they began to argue. One said, “That-s the moon.’* 
“No,” said the other, “That’s the sun.” Finally, seeing a "man. 
approaching, they decided to have him settle the argument. 
They were too obfuscated to notice that he walked on un¬ 
steady legs. 0 Looking up at the lamp post, the man surveyed- 
it carefully and then, with knitted brow, said: “Gentlemen, 
you’ll have to pardon me, I’m a stranger in these parts too.” 

Artificial Craving 

One of the dangers of alcoholic drink lies in the fact 
that with most people it sets up an artificial craving, which 
demands more and more to satisfy its thirst. With some it 
mounts to a raging passion which overwhelms them and 
gives them no peace till it is satisfied. Before the individual- 
can realize it, he has become a slave, bound hand and foot, to/ 
the most galling tyrant in the world. His sense of honor, of 
obligation to his family and friends, his oath of office,, are all 
trampled under foot. He is more truly a slave than any pris¬ 
oner with ball and chain in the penitentiary. The beast that 
is within us all gains the upper hand. 

Some years ago I received a call at night to minister to 
a dying man. He was in a cheap lodging house downtown in 
the slum section of the city. After groping my way up a 
narrow stairs, I found him lying on a cot in a room that was 
almost bare. He was a man of about fifty, prematurely aged} 
fils hair almost gray, and deep line? in his face. The pallor 
of death was qn him, and he knew it. He had been on a pro¬ 
longed spree, had gone through the throes of delirium tre¬ 
mens, an internal hemorrhage had occurred, and death was & 
matter of hours. I heard bis confession and gave him the 
last sacraments. 

“Father,” he said, “I have a Wife and family back home 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut. I had a good job until Host it 
through drink, father than bring furthef shame and dis¬ 
grace upon my family, I left home. I have been roving about 
since like a tramp, exiled from all my friends and from the 
family whom I love, because I could not oifercome the passion 
forirink. Father,” he said, as I was leaving, ;“I would give 
gpytbing in the world if 1 could but start again, free from 
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this terrible habit which is pulling me down to a drunkard's 
grave.” 

If I could have gathered into that room all the young 
naen a,nd women who are starting the habit of drink, and 
have had them gaze upon the tragedy before me, a man 
wrecked in body, mind and soul, dying a drunkard's death, 
would they not ask themselves, “Is it worth while? Am I 
mot better off without it?” As I went down the creaking 
stairs, out into the darkness of the winter night, the words 
- of the dying man echoed in my ear. I prayed that God might 
protect my students and myself from the fate that had be¬ 
fallen him. 

Nerv.es: Ally or Enemy? 

One does not become a drunkard over night. Like all 
Other habits, it develops slowly and stealthily' through the 
frequent repetition of single acts. Finally a groove is formed 
in the nervous system, with the result that a'physiological 
thirst and a mental craving for alcoholic liquor are begotten. 
When one first detects the beginning of such a craving, he 
should recognize, it as-a danger signal. It is saying then: 
“The nerve cells are no longer neutral. They have developed 
an artificial thirst, and whether you are thirsty or not they 
are clamoring to be satisfied. Pretty soon, they wfil be ruling' 
you, instead of you ruling them.” That is what the victim 
of every habit speedily learns. He has abdicated the sover¬ 
eignty over his own life in favor of some habit which has 
sunk its tentacles deep into his nervous system. It is no 
longer what his mind and will and conscience decree, but 
what his nerves decree that counts. 

. ^ Probably no one else has depicted so clearly the neuro¬ 
logical basis of' habit and has pointed out so vividly the 
ethical implications of habit, formation as has William 
James. In his classic chapter on Habit, he says: 

* “The physiological study of lpental conditions is thus , 
the ipost powerful ally of hortatory ethics. The hell to be .. 
endured hereafter, of Which theology tells, is no worse than 1 < 
the hell we make fo* ourselves in this world by habitualty 
fashioning oun characters, in the wrong way* Could thd‘ 1 
young but realize huW soon they will become mere walh^ng 
bundles of habits, they would giVe more heed to their condnpi f 
While in the plastic state* We are spinning our own 1 fateSi* 
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good or evil, and never to be undone. Every smallest stroke 
of virtue or of vice leaves its ever so little scar. The drunken 
Pip Van Winkle, in Jefferson's play, excuses himself for 
every fresh dereliction by saying, ‘I won’t count this time!’ 

‘Well, he may not count it, and a kind Heaven may not 
count it; but it is being counted none the less. Down among 
his nerve-cells and fibres the molecules are counting it, regis¬ 
tering and storing it up to be used against him when the next - 
tethptation comes. Nothing we ever do is, in strict scientific 
literalness, wiped out. Of course, this has its good side as 
well as its bad one. As we become permanent drunkards 
hy so many separate drinks, so we become saints in- the 
moral, and authorities and experts in the practical and sci¬ 
entific spheres, by so many separate acts and hours of work.’* 
Is It Worth While? 


Eaph separate act sets up a tendency to be repeated. 
Since this is particularly true of the young in Whom new 
habits are most easily formed, it is important for every 
youth who is starting the practice of drinking to ask him¬ 
self J Is' it worth while to expose myself to the danger of 
becoming an habitual drinker with its menace to my physical, 
intellectual and moral welfare? Am I not better off to pre¬ 
serve my present freedom from the tyranny of such a habit 
tJat has spelled, disaster to countless men and women? I 
have nothing to gain and everything to lose; s Why then 
should I run such a needless rislc? 

Social pressure is doubtless responsible for much of the 
drinking of young people. They go to parties where drinks 
are passed around. They/feel that social custom and the 
' spirit of good fellowship require them to indulge. They do 
not wish to assume the “holier-than-thou” attitude, or to 
appear out of step with their friends, or to throw a “wet 
blanket” on the gayety of the party; Provided moderation 
is observed^ n$ blame can be attached to social drinking. 

The danger lies in the fact that the indulgence may 


easily pass the bounds of moderation Under the temptation 
to .outdo one another in conviviality and in so-called fun 
ma kin g. A second danger is that there may be'enkindled a 
paving which will later drive the individual to extremes* 
rpjjjK seeihs to be true particularly of persons of a certain 
of nervous temperament which quivers with restless* 
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ness until the constantly expanding craving is completely 
satisfied. This leads to the tragedy of habitual intoxication. 

A Dangerous Transition 

The stealthy maimer in which occasional social drinking 
passes over into habitual private indulgence is illustrated 
in the following incident. “Father,” said a young, man to me 
recently, “I never dreamed that I would develop a passion 
for liquor. I never drank until after marriage. Then we 
began to attend parties where it was the custom for all to 
take a few highballs as an expression of good fellowship. At 
first I did it only under the compulsion of social custom. 

• Gradually a liking for it developed. I began to take a bottle 
or two along in the car with me, as I am a traveling salesman. 
Then I made the great mistake of my life. I began to drink 
alone. While waiting for the. man I was to see, I would taka 
a drink or two. to relieve' the dreariness of a long wait. 

“Before I realized it, the habit had a grip on me which 
I could not shake. Like all topers, I imagined every one else 
was, tipsy except myself. Then reports began to reach my 
employer that I was slipping, that I was becoming wobbly 
and unsteady. I had the fight of my life to quit. The craving 
tortured me and I. suffered the agony of the lost. Thank 
God! I finally won. But if I could utter one warning to the 
youth and the men of America, it would be,: Avoid the habit 
of drinking alone. It will get the best of every one. 

“Social drinking is dangerous enough, but 'private prink¬ 
ing is fatal” ' ' " 

The Safe Course 

The Church encourages all young people to take tfye 
pledge until they are twenty-one. The advent of prohibition 
has interrupted a custom that was widespread in the parishes 
of Amercia—the custom of administering the pledge to chil¬ 
dren at the time of their first Holy Communipn. Now with 
the repeal of prohibition, this custom might well be renewed; 
Even after reaching the age of twenty-one, it is highly praise-, 
worthy to continue total abstention. The health of the body# 
mind or soul does not require alcoholic indulgence. In the; 
judgment of the writer, this is the safer and the wiser cburse 
fpr the majority to follow. If some indulgence is desired^ 
it might well be confined to beer and' light wines, to thecm 3 * 
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plete exclusion of hard liquor loaded as it is with dynamite 
and with latent tragedy. 

If a person has become a victim of the habit of intem¬ 
perance, then he should wage ceaseless war to exterminate it. 
He should avail himself of the valuable assistance which 
medical science affords. In addition, he should have recourse 
to prayer# mortification, and the frequent reception of Con¬ 
fession and Holy Communion. If a person elicits the strong 
and sincere purpose of amendment which the valid and fruit¬ 
ful reception of Confession requires, he will find that the 
frequent reception of this sacrament will put the axe to'the 
root of hip sinful habit and speedily eradicate it. The proper 
disposition of amendment implies the avoidance of all the 
near occasions of his previous downfalls. 

The Church says with confidence therefore that' the per*- 
son who really wants to Wean himself of this vicious habit 
Will find in the frequent reception of Penance and in frequent, 
even daily, Holy Communion a remedy of unfailing effective¬ 
ness. No person can maintain that he is sincere in his pro¬ 
fessed desire to conquer the habit of intemperance if he 
remains away for long periods of time from the sacraments 
Which Christ instituted for his rescue and regeneration. 
Sincerity implies the willingness to use the means necessary 
to achieve an end. A refusal to do so brands one as patently 
insincere. , 

u Take Heed to Yourselves” 

In conclusion, the Church holds before the people of the 
World the great ideal of temperance. To all to Whom temper¬ 
ing might prove difficult to maintain, she counsels the, safer 
path of complete abstention. She urges young people to pre¬ 
serve the innpcenpe of their youth unsullied by the habit of 
drink. She thunders in the ears of the mature, the mighty 
H&fid&te: “Be temperate or abstain altogether.” 

She asks that when ypu ride along the hard roads, and 
gee ,the innumerable taverns , With. their signs, “Dine arid 
Pance,” that you think of that other sign which symbolized 
the great moral need of America today-^the figure of Father 
Mathew with his right arm raised aloft exhorting the people 
^ take the pledge of temperancei It is the aymbol of power 
^d : self-control, the ’symbol of voluntary# not compulsory, 
«hste»tiQii from drink, jhat figure of the Great Apostle of 
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•Temperance we hold up before the eyes of the people of 
America. On its pedestal we write the words of the Divine 
Master of Nazareth, Jesus Christ Himself: “Take heed to 
yourselves lest perhaps your Hearts be overcharged with 
' surfeiting and drunkenness ... and that day come upon you 
suddenly.” 1 

iLuke 21:34. t j 

Discussion Aids 

Who was Father Matthew ? Describe some modern con¬ 
ditions in regard to drinking that call for a modern Father 
Matthew. Give a few figures in regard to fatalities of auto¬ 
mobile traffic, many 'of them resulting from “drunken j 
-driving.” What is the attitude of the Church on the use of 
-liquor? What is her advice to all'young people? What is the 
basic evil of intoxication? Discuss the artificial craying i 
createcLby the use of alcoholic drink. Explain how the habit j 
of drinking is formed, and the part the nerves play in the 
process. Quote William James on “Habit.” When should one '< 
;■ start to hinder the formation of the habit? What is to be ; 
said of social pressure on drinking ? What of private drink-* 
ing? What is the safe eourse? How should one try to 
eradicate the habit of intemperance? What unfailing helps 
has the Church to offer? Discuss the ideal of temperance. 

. Practices: 

Study yourself, and decide whether you can* be temperate 
orwhether you must be a total abstainer.! > 

Never drink alone. 

' Take, refuge in the very frequent reception of Penance 
and Holy Communion 


Chapter XLHI 

DOES THE CHURCH SERVE HUMANITY? 

An Answer to the Charge of Indifference 
to Human Needs 

“The CathoHc Church has her head up in the clouds. 
With her eyes fixed on heaven, she is so intent on worship¬ 
ping God that she forgets humanity. Let her monks and 
nuns cease mumbling; meaningless prayers to dusty alabaster 
saints and come out of their cloistered monasteries and 
minister to the needs of humanity. Instead Qf prating about 
happiness to be found in a distant heaven, far beyond the 
roof of the sky, let them bring heaven down to earth by feed- ; 
Ing the hungry, teaching the ignorant, caring for the gicl^ 
and pouring oil into the festering sores of a suffering world. 
What the twentieth century wants is not a religion of the 
supernatural but a religion which serves humanity.” 

Thus Shouted a socialist' orator from* his soap box in 
Hyde Hark, London, where speakers solve with dispatch the 
large' problems of the world. I can see him still—swarthy, 
d, gesticulating with. evident sincerity.' As I stood . 
not long ago in a motley crowd of several hundred listeners, 

I could not help but feel that the soap-box orator was ex¬ 
pressing frankly, perhaps/a bit brutally but with essential 
accuracy, the dominant philosophy of the age. It was a dis¬ 
torted, echo vOf-the refrain that I had been hearing sung back 
kome in America at the various service clubs. “He profits 
most who serves best.** “We build.” “We Serve humanity.” 
These ape their Various mottoes, articulating their common 
philosophy of human service. More euphonious are they 
thafi the utterance of the soapbox orator with his bitter 
invectives and violent gesticulations, but the emphasis is 
substantially the same. • 

That this is a correct interpretation of the social pulse 
today is further evidenced by the fact that the poem which 
- |eW fears ago received the largest number of votes foi 
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best expressing the dominant social ideal was the poem, of 
Sam Walter Foss, breathing the religion of humanity. It is 
called The House by the Side of the Road, and runs: 

There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the peace of their self-content; 

There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 

In a fellowless firmament; 

* There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where the highways never ran;— 

But let me live in a house by the side of the road 
Apd be. a friend to man. 

< e 

A Different Scene 

' As I listened to the soap-box speaker condemn the 
Church for having her heed up in the clouds and not minis¬ 
tering to the needs of suffering humanity down on the earth, 
the sight of the motley street crowd gradually faded away. 
In its place, there came'another and a different scene. 

It is a scene at Louvain, Belgium, in the spring of 1863. 
Joseph de Veuster, known in religion as Brother Damien of 
the Fathers of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary, is sitting 
alone in his room. He is nearing the completion of his studies 
for the priesthood. He has made a brilliant course. There 
opens up before him the pleasant prospect of the chair of 
.philosophy in the famous University of Louvain. His bril¬ 
liant talents presage -an equally brilliant future. He sees 
"himself solving the vexing problems of philosophy, receiving 
.the plaudits of admiring multitudes. Europe is reechoing 
with the fame of his learning and scholarship. It is a roseate 
vista and pleasant to contemplate. 

Suddenly the expression on his face changes. The smile 
has died away. A serious look creeps into those blue eyes of 
his. What is that ha hears now? Not the plaudits of admir¬ 
ing 1 multitudes. It is a still small voice reminding him of a« 
news item he had read a few days ago. It told of 600 aban¬ 
doned lepers bn the distant island of Mdlokai pleading for a 
priest to bring to them the consolation of religion in their 
dire extremity. For a moment he is bowed in prayer. Then 
he rises, offers himself to his superior for the mission of 
Molokai, and is accepted. He hastens over to Tremeloo 
where his gray-haired mother is anxiously awaiting the 
great event of his approaching ordination* 
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* Voice8 from Molokai 

Entering the old homestead he takes his mother in his 
arms and kisses her. Then, holding her out before him, he 
says: “Mother” . . . his voice falters. . . . “Mother, I have 
come to tell you that soon I shall have to say... good-bye .. • 
forever.” The mother's face grows pale. “What joke is this 
her little boy is playing on her?” she wonders. For a son 
always remains in the eyes of his mother a little boy, no 
matter how tall he grows. “Is he not to be ordained shortly 
to labor as a professor at the famous University of Louvain, 
here in our beloved Belgium where he can at least be close to 
me? Is he not to be the staff for my declining years, my joy 
and my pride?” Such are the questions which are arising 
in her mind. “Mother,” he says, “God has spoken to me this 
morning through the Voices of ^00 lepers on distant Molokai. 
Soon I shall sail for that little island in the Southern Pacific, 
ten thousand miles from our beloved Belgium, never to re¬ 
turn. There I shall labor among God's unfortunates till Ha 
g ends His angels to summon me home to you.” 

There was a lump that formed in her throat and a spirit 
of rebellion rising-in her heart. “What!” she exclaimed to 
herself. “Have I not done enough in giving up my boy to the 
priesthood, and now God would take him from me forever? 
He shan’t. I Won’t give him up.” In that brief moment she 
saw the loneliness that would be hers through all the future 
days. - The sun had seemed to fall from out the sky. For, he 
who was her sunshine and her happiness was to be taken 
from her forever. 

A gentle voice whispers in her ear: “He that shall lose 
his life for my sake, shall save it.” 1 That voice drove back 
the rising spirit of revolt. Pulling herself together she put 
her hand upon the head of her son and said: “Joseph, my 
son, yon are all that I have. But I give you up to go to 
minister to the lepers at Molokai. Pour oil into their fester- 
inf sores, drive despair from their aching hearts, dry the 
tears in their eyes,, and bring the gentle Christ to them in 
their suffering. Go,*as a priest of God, and . •. God’s blessing 

be up° n y° u ” 

A Noble Ministry 

For twenty-four years Father Damien labored among 
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the lepers at Hawaii and Molokai. With hid own hands he 
built their chapel, erected little cottages for them, dressed 
their ulcers, and bandaged their festering sores. Among 
these unfortunate sufferers cast out from the bosom of their 
owm homes as “unclean” and banished to the lonely island 
of Molokai as a menace to society, Father Damien, a man 
of culture and refinement, found no task too menial, no 
service too exhausting for him to render. Out across those 
8000 miles of the blue Pacific people were happy and g&y 
and free from care. But those pleasures could never be 
theirs. \ ■ , ‘ 

When the demon of dark despair threatened to gain the 
upper 4and in the midst of their ceaseless pain, Father Da¬ 
mien bent low over their bedsides and spoke words of hope 
and of the promise of the Master’s infinite reward. To their 
waning spirits he brought new strength in- the heavenly i 
manna of Holy Comihunion. At last, as a result of dressing 
the sores of the lepers, Father Damien himself became afflict* | 
ed with the loathsome disease. For three years it gnawed j 
ceaselesflly-r-till his body was a mass of festering sores. ! 

His death bed scene I shall never forget. It was por- *J 
trayed with'vivid realism at the International Missionary 1 
Exposition at the Vatican in Rome - in 1925. father Damien 
is lying propped up in bed. That face of his once so’beautiful 
and fair—-now swollen and distorted, a mass of running 
sores. One tons away almost instinctively, from the "grue¬ 
some sight. But kneeling close about his bed&ide are those . 
who do hot turn away. They are the abandoned lepers, for 
whom he has given his life. For within and beneath that 
mass of festering flesh they know there is the soul of one of 
God’s noblemen. Their lips are moving in prayer. There is j 
a tear in their wistful eyes, and their hearts are heavy. For ( 
they know they are losing the best friend that God has ever j 
given to them in this world. 

Father Damien, scholar of Louvain, docile to the gentle 
promptings of his holy Catholic faith, had become the Servant 
pf the abandoned lepers of Molokai. Like the hero that he 
was* he remained atihis lonely post of duty in the far Pacific/-(I 
• fighting against overwhelming odds for these outcasts .oi'bh* ; 
maidty until death' ended the unequal' struggle. The world 
know* him simply, as Father, Damien; 'But to the leper** 
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Molokai, his name hangs over the islands as a benediction 
.from on high. Lepers on their death bed whisper his name 
with the'name of the Master he served so well. 

A Princely Gift 

The scene changes. It has its setting in a hall of one of 
our large universities. Educators from all over the country 
have been in attendance at a convention of the National Edu¬ 
cation Association. A group of them, gathered about an open 
fireside, are relaxing over their pipes from the strain of the 
formal sessions. One of them holds in his hand a newspaper 
carrying the headline: “Rockefeller Gives,More Millions to 
Chicago University.” He becomes the subject of a eulogy 
from the members. “This donation,” observes Professor 
Mitchell, “brings the amount he has given to Chicago Uni¬ 
versity to the princely total of Over forty millions. Rocke- 
- feller will go down in history as the most generous bene¬ 
factor of education in America.” 

“You must not forget Andrew Carnegie,” remarked Dr. 
Fordyce. “He has built hundreds of libraries throughout the 
land and has given some thirty millions to Carnegie Tech in 
Pittsburgh.” “Well, let’s compromise,” replies Prof. Mitchell, 
“and agree that John D. Rockefeller and Andrew Carnegie 
are the two greatest benefactors of education in America 
and indeed in the world.” “That’s a fair conclusion,” agreed - 
Dr. Fordyce, “no chance for an argument there.” 

. A momentary lull followed the apparent settlement of 
ffche questioh. “Gentlemen,” observed Father Crohin, the 
President of’a Catholic University, who was attending the 
convention, “may I present another view? I do not disparage 
in the slightest the great contributions of Rockefeller and 
Carnegie to education. They are worthy of all praise. But 
the greatest benefactors? Well . . . I wonder. Would I sur¬ 
prise you if I were to express my conviction that the greatest 
benefactions made each year to education are made by Cath¬ 
olics, but pass unheralded by our newspapers, unobserved 
by meh? I know a Catholic workman, Joseph Mcjnerney, an 
engineer on the railroad,, who owns merely his. own little 
home, but who has given more generously to the cause of 
education than John D. Rockefeller or Andrew Carnegie.” 

A look of surprise mingled with incredulity 'spread over 
4ha faces of his listeners; “That sounds like an extravagant 














statement,” continued Father Cronin as he observed their 
baffled amazement. “Light up your pipes,” he went on. “Let 
me undertake to prove it in my own way. I think I can. 

But I will make you the gentlemen of the jury and allow you 
to decide.” Father Cronin then narrated the following true 
incident, the circumstances of which had come within his 
own observation while he was a pastor of souls. > 

Like Tendrils On a Vine 

After Joseph Mclnerney had saved some of his earnings 
he was united to a lovely girl in the sacrament of matrimony. 
God blessed their,union with that most wonderful of all gifts, 
a little babe, without which a home seems to be only a house, T 
empty and hollow. When scarcely a week old, they took* her 
to the priest and had her christened the beautiful, name of '* i 
Mary, after the Moither of God. That little babe is the dearest ! 
thing they have. When- the father comes in from the grind- j 
ing locomotive, tired and toil-worn, those little baby eyes ; 
smile .up into his, and her little chubby hands play about his ; 
wrinkled face. He forgets all about his fatigue as he basks - 
in the tender love of this innocent little angel that God has 
given to him from the invisible places Of that other woi;ld. j 
She has twined about his‘heartstrings as the tendrils of an ' 
ivy vine twine about the branches of a stalwart oak. She has , ! 
become part and parcel of his life. 

Then in His inscrutable wisdom, God cabled the mother 
tp Him. Her, last) words, as she lay dying, were: “Joe, be 
good to Mary.” And so Joe played as best he could the roles 
of both father and mother to Mary, and their .lives grew still 
more closely intertwined. With his rough calloused hands 
he minis tered to her ever so tenderly. He even learned to seW 
for her. A new delicacy found its way into his awkward fin¬ 
gers as he tucked her safely in for the night. That element 
of a mother’s tenderness had some how stolen into the Tugged 
heart of the father, showing itself in all his ministrations for j 
her, asia vein of purest gold steals at times into a mountain* 4 , 
side dnd runs through strata of the hardest flint. 

In spite of his hardships and sacrifices* the years Went ; 
by all too quickly. Mary has grown into the flower of young '1 
• womanhood, beautiful and fair and innocent as the.aiigdl® 
that minister before the great White Throne; The drean^j 
the hopes, and the ambitions of that father 'are all wrap# 6 ** 
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>m in his little girl. Sometimes his run takes him out at five 

■Slock in the darkness of winter mornings. As he steals out 
v' 1 anfflv how tightly he hugs his dinner pail, lest even its 
rattle disturb his sleeping child. With his hands clenching 
the throttle, withstanding the snow and the sleet ttie 
cold, he guides the great iron monster safely nlong. But 
amid all the roar of his thundering locomotive and the grind 
iincHhe cindersand the smoke, his eye is clear and sometinng , 
likr a smile plays about his face. For he is thinking of Mary. 

’ ifplaSg for her happiness the drudgery of the long hours 
^at the throttle is transformed into a labor of love. 

For Forty Millions? 

Mary has finished high school at the 

- taking his rou^ toii^mm^da t 

. . w hite ones, she whispers: Daddy,. I ve a secret 
tn tell youi” There is a serious look in her large blue eyes.. 
The father thinks she is more beautiful than he has ever 
■ innir hnfore “What is it, my dear? he asks. Daddy, 

Ingoingto leave you,’’ she sdys. “to take the white veU . 

° f th Her 18 ^°faiters. There is a twitehii* of the muadea 
about her mouth. The father turns his face away m an 
Effort to hide the tear that has welled up m his pye mid to 
away the lump that has formed suddenly m his throat, 
bottom has fallen out. Everything seems empty and 
•* n^lmess . . , emptines? ..; futility are clutching at 

his sinking heart. In that brief moment the fattier has a fore¬ 
date of the lonelihess and the silence of the house that mil 
tehis through all the future flays. Could ypu getthatfa^er 
+ -nort with that girl for a' million dollars. For forty-pul- 
Unna^Not for Ulthe gold in Solomon’s mines would that 
pSt 4h his oUy child- Boue of hisM 
bis flesh, she is the sunshine of his life, the staff of his de- 

ClW ¥he W hears a gentle voice whisp^J^n his inner 
.«r-’ “Whatsoever ybu do to the least of these niy h 
that doyou also unto me.” It strengthens hun and giv.* h, m 
^urtge He pulls himself together. With Us coarse home- 
sleeve, he wipes t»e tear from his eye. Turmng toward 
he places his hand upon her head, and With a hoaki. 
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ness in his voice, he says: “Mary, dear, you are all that I 
have. But... I give you up, Mary, to go as a white-robed 
Sister to teach the little children the word of Christ. Go... 
and God's blessing be upon you." The piano is silent. The 
lilting sound of Mary’s voice is heard no more. There is a 
loneliness and an emptiness about the home. The father’s 
footstep is heavy. His smile has died. For she who was his 
sunshine and his happiness is gone. 

The Jury*8 Verdict 

“Has that father given as generously to the. cause of 
Christian education as Rockefeller or Carnegie?” asked 
Father Cronin as he finished his narrative. “Has he not 
given more than John D. Rockefeller or Andrew Carnegie 
ever dreamed of giving? They gave a portion of their wealth, ‘ 
but:he gave the most precious treasure in life—his only 
child.” His audience was visibly touched. Expressions of 
skepticism had given way to those of understanding and ap¬ 
preciation. - . . 

“As foreman of the jury,” spoke up Professor Mitchell, 
“I can tell you, Father Cronin, that you have presented a con¬ 
vincing, case for your client. Mr. Mclnerneyhas given the 
greater gift, the more princely benefaction. More no man 
could give. You have rembved a veil from our eyes Father 
Cronin, and given us a new insight and a new understanding 
of contributions to education to which we, like most other 
Americans, have been singularly blind. Some time the people 
of our country will see and understand and voice their appre¬ 
ciation in no' uncertain terms. The traditional American 
spirit of justice and fairplay will assert itself and see that 
: you receive recognition for the^valuable contributions you are 
making to the enrichment of our democracy in the field of 
education. 

The scene which/Pather Cronin described so vividly is 
one which is occurring in a thousand homes in the cities and 
in the countryside throughout our land. Fathers and mothers v 
give their dearest and most beloved to take the white veil of 
the sisterhood and the black caesock of the priest for the 
great cause of Christian education and human service Some, 
they send forth to teach the little children to love their 
'country, their fellowmen and their God. Others they send 
iorth to minister, as gentle angels of mercy, to the sick, the 
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' BU ffering, and the lowliest of God’s children. There is no 
form of human misery for the alleviation of which the 
i Church has not established a special agency. Everywhere 
j gh e has established hospitals for the sick, orphanages for the 
little children bereft of the care of father and -mother, in¬ 
stitutions for the incorrigible and delinquent, and homes for 
the-friendless. 

Ministers to Every Need 

For the aged, standing in the twilight of life’s eventide, 

* who ofttimes are made to feel as though they were no longer 
' wanted in the homes of their own children, grown now and 
married, the Church has reared hospices whefe gentle Sisters 
i make pleasant and smooth their reclining years. For the 
! reclamation of fallen womanhood, scorned by society as so¬ 
cial outcasts, she has founded Homes of the Good Shepherd 
Where chaste virgins win them back to a life of virtue and 
honor. For the little children, she rests schools where holy 
nuns teach their lips to lisp for the first time the sacred 
names of Jesus and Mary, and set their feet in the pathway 
of virtue, Speak to the veteran' of the Civil War and he will 
fpll you that no memory of the great conflict comes back to 
him that is not colored with the Vision of the Sister of Char- 
| ity bending low over the wounded, cooling their brow and 
| moistening their parched and burning lips. 

Nowhere is the Christ-like character and genius of the 
0hurch more strikingly‘illustrated than in the fecundity 
with which she has established sisterhoods, congre gati ons, 
and religious orders to minister specifically to every type of 
j human need. No - institution in the world 'has been so potent 

I uS the Church in lifting the race up from the foul morass of 

, barbarism and selfishness to a high plateau of altruism and 
service* As. Richter says so beautifully of Christ: “The pur-? 

1 est among the strong, and the strongest among the pure, 
Christ lifted with his. wounded hands empires- from their 
ti hinges and changed the stream of centuries.” Similar is; the * 
]/ testimony of a modern scholar, Eugene Savage, professor 
j of art at Yale University and winner of the Gra/nde Prix da, 

> #ame: that separates the white race from barbarism 

| :jg the contribution of the Christian Church.” 

I/: A- wonder it Was that in jm address to the faculty and 

|§ ftudent body' at Yale. University, George Wharton Pepper, 
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United States Senator from Pennsylvania, expressing the 
conviction of millions of thoughtful citizens, paid the follow¬ 
ing striking tribute to the Catholic Church as the fosterer 
of education: “J am profoundly convinced that the time is 
not far distant when all men who think clearly and logically 
will understand that the highest use to which the human 
mind can devote itself is the contemplation of God and man’s 
relations to Him. When that time comes, I am certain that a 
hymn of thanksgiving will well up from the heart of America 
to the Catholic Church, which through misrepresentation 
and calumny and slander, and in spite of the most powerful 
opposition, has always held that great ideal before the minds 
of the people, has always made God and His Christ the basis 
and foundation of education.” 


A Mighty Exemplar 

0f t. v eaIi u ng charit ? and humanitarian 

service which the Church has been pouring for ages into the 
ft hl ° gW ^ UI l < ? 8 of society is being increasingly recognized 
by men of discernment. Not long ago a professor at the 
University of Illinois said to me: “Father, I am a non-Cath- 
ohc. For many years I have been a regular attendant at the 
services of my church. I spg a hymn, listen to the minister 
preach for forty minutes, T then take my hat and «o home 
until next Sunday. But of late," he said, "I find ! storifrf 
discontent and rebellion against that passive concentinn of 
religion growing - within me. Religion should mew more 
than the singing of a hymn and the listening to 

“Your Church,” he continued, "has givfn us a bater 
conception of religion. You don’t merely preach about charity 
and service, but you exemplify it. You go out and build 
schools where your sisters teach the little children the troth, 
of re!i«on you build hospitals where you Sster 
sick and the, dying, you erect orphanages, homes for In. 
aged, Homes of the Good Shepherd, where your^er. Jio 
ister to all the needs of afflicted humanity. Your nWrh hL' 
reached up and taken the, abstract ideals of Christian ? 
from the empyreal blue of the sky and woven ttemTn^eah 
and blood. You have institutionalized them and h 

functional. Protestant though I am, 1 to SS 

Catholic Church which has taught the world the Ji ff to 
«f Christian charily and hum^to^r^^^ meanin * 
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In the words of this eminent scholar, there is echoed 
the conviction of every impartial student of history and of 
every discerning man and woman today. From the day when 
her divine Founder, Jesus Christ, died on the cross that men 
might live the more abundant life, (town to the present day 
when she sends forth her sons and daughters to pour oil 
into the festering sores of an aching world, the Catholic 
Church has been the great exemplar of unselfish devotion to ■ 
mankind. Today, in a world that worships the ideal of hu¬ 
man service, but is none too generous in its practice, she 
speaks in the only language intelligible to all the race, the 
Esperanto of concrete deed. Across the horizon .of the skies 
of the world she writes the promise of her divine Founder, 
which has been both her mainspring and her lodestar through 
the ages: “Whatsoever you do to the least of these my chil¬ 
dren that do you also unto me.” When the mists of religious 
prejudice fade before the sunlight of understanding, our 
fellow citizens of every faith will find that in the Catholic 
Church they have a tireless servant in the cause of education, 
a generous dispenser of charity aiid mercy, and a mighty 
exemplar of humanitarian service who inspires her children 
not to talk about service but to render it. ‘ 

Discussion Aids 

What are some of the common charges brought against 
the Church as failing to serve humanity? Tell the story of 
\ Father Damien’s service to humanity.' Contrast the con¬ 
tribution made to education by Rockefeller and Carnegie and 
that made by Joseph Mclnerney. How does the Church min¬ 
ister to human needs? Discuss at length. Give examples. 

practices: ' 

Contribute according to your means to the support of 
your parish. 

Drop an occasional coin in the poor box. 

Help according to your ability soma Catholic charity. 
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. . . ... A FINAL WORD 

You are now familiar with the' chief doctrines and 
practices of the Catholic religion. You have seen how Christ 
founded the Catholic Church and, giving her complete juris¬ 
diction over the divine deposit of truth, commissioned her to 
teach His truths to all mankind. She alone traces her origin 
bark to Christ!, She alone'received from Him .the power and 
the authority to teach and to minister in His name. She alone 
possesses the marks of unity, sanctity, Catholicity and Apos* 
toliCity-^-the marks which will guide the wanderer to the 
Church of Christ. The evidence that the Catholic Church fe 
the true Church of Jesus Christ is so clear that even he who' 
runs can read. 

Knowledge alone, however, is ;not enough. it is necessary 
to reduce knowledge to action, to translate one’s conviction 
into life and conduct. It is time now to Cease’ being a mere 
passive spectator, to leave the side lines to enter the Church 
of Christ and to avail yourself of the sacraments, the divinely" 
established means of sanctification. Cast aside now all doubts 
and misgivings. Christ cannot deceive us. Christ cannot fail 
us. Neither can He be outdone in generosity. If you are 
generous in your trust and faith in Him, He will not fail to 
give; you.the light to see the truth and the strength to fob*, 
low it. . ' : ' " ■’ 

Let no worldly considerations deter you from following 
the voice of your enlightened conscience. The breaking of old 
ties, the leaving of old moorings may entail a temporary 
hardship, a brief nostalgia. But such is frequently the price 
of progress. In your new-home, peace and serenity will fill 
your heart and you will taste of that peace which the world 
cannot give. For a, slight and temporwy cross yoU Will gain 
an eternal crown. , ' ‘ 

Love is diffusive pf itoelf. Tell others of the joy that is 
yours. Show your gratitude to Almighty Cod for the grace 
He has given to you by bringing each year another souI into 
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the Church of Christ. You will prove your love for others 
piost effectively by sharing with them your greatest treasure 
on earth—your holy Catholic faith. You will be among tha£ 
shining galaxy of noble souls of whom Daniel, the prophet, 
said: “They that instruct many unto justice shall shine as 
the stars for all eternity.” 1 • 

You are called to be not merely another Catholic, another 
member in the vast army of more than four hundred millions 
of men and women who in every land find shelter under the 
mighty expanse of St. Peter’s dome. You are called to be an 
exemplary Catholic whose life squares with your faith. You 
are called—as indeed are all Catholics—to be a samt of God, 
a just and holy man or woman, who proclaims your Catholic 
faith through the irresistible eloquence of a virtuous and 
noble life. This is the language which all mankind can under¬ 
stand, and the music which never fails to win the hearts of 
men. . „ 

v *Dan. 12:3; 

Discussion Aids 

■■ . 

Sum up what you have learned from studying this text., 
Why is knowledge of the truth not enough? What means of 
sanctification did Christ in His inestimable love leave us that 
we might share His divine nature? Does He expect us tp be 
saints?. Is it possible for all to be saints? How can we best 
proclaim that the Catholic Church teaches the truth? 

practices: 

Thank God fervently that He has made you a member 
of His Church. Be an ornament to the Church. 

- , Know that the sacraments are the instruments by which 
Christ welds us to Himself, and use them. 

Meditate on the tremendous power of good example and 
tyy hard always to give good .example. 

























































• APPENDIX 

' ' ’ , 

COMMON PRAYERS 

The Sign of the Cross ...\ 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen: 

The Lorffa Prayer 

Our Father, Who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy 
jdngdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give 
ns this day our daily bread; and forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass' against us; and lead us not into 
temptation, but driver us from evil. Amen. 


/ 


Hail Mary 


Hail Mary, full of grace; the Lord is wi$h thee; blessed art 
thou amongst women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus. 
Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners, now and at the 
hour of our death. t Amen. 

The ApoeUes' Creel 

■ I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and 
earth; and in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord; Who was con¬ 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered, under 
pontius Pilate, WaB crucified; died and was buried. He deSfeended 
into hell? the third day He arose again from the dead; He ascended* 
into heaven, sitteth at the right hand of God, the Father Almighty; 
from thence He shall come to’ judge.the living and the dead. I be*. 
lieVe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the communion 
of Saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body, 
and the life, everlasting. Amen. 

The Gonftteor 

' l confess to Almighty God, to tie blessed Mary ever Virgin, 
to blessed Michael the Archangel, to blessed John the Baptist, to' 
the Holy Apostles Peter and Pali; and to all the Saints, that I have 
einned exceedingly* in thought, word, and deed; through my fault, 
through my> fayM*.<through my moat grievous fault. Therefore I 
beseech the blessed Mai# ever Virgin/ blessed' Michael the Arch¬ 
angel, blessed John the Baptist, the Holy Apostles Peter and' Paul; 

41 the Saints to pray to the Isnrd our God for me. Amen* 















\ . An Act of Faith 

0 my God, I firmly believe in Thee and in all the sacred 
truths which the Catholic Church believes and teaches because 
Thou hast revealed them Who canst neither deceive nor be deceived. 

An Act of Hope 

0 my God, I firmly hope in Thee and trust Thou wilt grant me 
pardon of my; sins, grace to observe Thy Commandments faithfully 
in this life, and the glory of paradise in the next, through the' 
merits of my Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

An Act of Charity 

0 my God, I love Thee with my whole heart and soul above 
all things because Thou art all-good and deserving of my love and 
' for Thy sake I love my neighbor as myself. Mercifully grant that, 
having loved Thee here on earth, I may love and enjoy Thee for¬ 
ever in heaven. Amen. 

An Act of Contrition 

O my God 1 I am heartily sorry for having offended Thee and 
I detest all my sink, because T dread the loss of heaven and the 
pains of hell; but most of all because they offend Thee, my God, 
Who art all-good and deserving of all my love. I firmly resolve, 
with the help of Thy grace, to confess my sins, to do penance, and 
to amend my life. Amen. 

Memorare of the Blessed Virgin 

Remember, 0 most gracious Virgin Mary, that never was it 
/ known that any one who fled to Thy protection, implored Thy 
help, or sought Thy intercession, was left unaided. Inspired with 
this confidence, I fly unto thee, 0 Virgin of virgins, my mother ; 
to thee! come, before thee I stand, sinful and sorrowful; 0 mother 
of the Word incarnate, despise not my petitions; but in thy mercy 
hear and answer me. Amen. . * 

Hail, Holy Queen , 

Hail, Holy- queen, mother of mercy, our life, our sweetness, and 
our hope; to thee do we cry, poor banished children of Eve, to thee 
do we send up our sighs, mourning and weeping in this valley of 
tears. Turn then, most gracious advocate, thine eyes of mercy 
towards us, and after this, our exile, show unto us the blessed fruit 
of thy womb, Jesus. 0 clement, 0 loving, 0 sweet Virgin Mary I 
The Blessing Before Meals 

Bless us,, 0 Lord I and these Thy gifts which we are about to 
receive from Thy bounty, through Christ our Lbrd. Amen. 

Grace After Meals 

We give Thee thanks for all Thy benefits, 0 Almighty God, 
Who livest and reignest forever; and may the souls of the faithful 
departed* through the mercy of God, rest in peace. Am en. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 

1. I am the Lord, thy God . .. Thou shalt not have strange 

gods before me. , 

2. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain« 
8. Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day. 

1 4. Honor thy father and thy mother. 

,; . 5. Thou shalt not kill. 

6. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

7. Thou shalt not steal. 

I 8. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

I 9. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife. ! 

j *. 10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods. 

I ‘ S 

! • THE SIX PRECEPTS OF THE CHURCH 

* I 

1. To keep the Sundays and Holidays of Obligation holy, by 
hearing Mass and resting from servile works, 
t 2. To keep the days of Fasting and Abstinence appointed by 
| the Church. * Y 

h ' 8. To go to Confession at least once a year. 

;f 4. To receive the Holy Eucharist' during the Eastertime. 

6. To contribute to the .support of our pastors. 

I 6. Not to marry persons who are riot Catholics, or who are 

related to up within the third degree of kipdred, nor privately 
without witnesses, nor to solemnize marriage at forbidden times. 

EXPLANATION OF THE MASS / 

•: 1 

* Beginning of Mass 

I Ab soon as the Priest and his Ministers enter the Church, the 

f .choir begins the Introit, v or entrance Psaltn, which is appointed for 
the feast, or the day, and may be found in the Missal. 

! v'; The Psalm (xlii) is omitted in Masses for the Dead and during 

' the last two weeks of Lent, as its spirit is one of joy, and not of 

it . ■ I 

t The Mass is a solemn repetition of, that act which our Blessed 

Lord performed at His last supper, when He consecrated-His sacred 
Body and Blood, and commanded His Apostles to do the same: “Do 
] this in remembrance of Me” (I Cor. xi, 24). 

The word Mass—in Latin, “Missa,” or “Dimissio” (Dismissal) 
^-has been applied to this sacred function, because in the first 
fl _ e8 of Christianity, through reverence for the sacred mysteries, 
the ‘‘discipline of the Secret” was observed. At that time only 
those who were fully instructed were allowed to be> present at the 
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Sacred Mysteries. The Catechumens (those under instruction) 
were dismissed before the Offertory, and the Faithful themselves 
.were sent away at the end of the liturgical action by “Ite, Missa 
est,” or some equivalent expression. At other functions all might 
remain, but at the Holy Sacrifice none except the initiated might 
be present. Hence it was known as the Dismissal Service, or the 
Mass. This derivation is given by St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, 
A. D. 430; by St. Avitus, Bishop .of Vienne in France, 621; and 
by St. Isidore, O.S.B., Bishop of Seville, 6f36. 

At Mass the priest represents and speaks in the person of our 
Blessed Lord at the last supper; hence the vestments and the cere¬ 
monies are such as tend to'bring vividly to our minds that solemn 
rite and His sacred passion, of which it was the type. The amice 
represents the doth with which our Blessed Lord’s eyes were blind¬ 
folded; the alb is the white robe in which Herod put Him to scorn; 

, ’ th e girdle and maniple are the cofds with which He was tied to the 
pillar, and was scourged; the stole is the rope thrown over His neck 
when He was taken in the. garden, and when he was led to execu¬ 
tion; the chasuble is the soldier’s doak thrown, over His shoulders 
ih Pilate’s court, and^ft hag the pillar embroidered in front; and the, 
cross' which He carried to Calvary oh the back. The altar, with, its 
tabernacle and crucifix, recalls both the table of the last supper; On 
which He first consecrated His sacred Body and Blood, and also, 
the hill of Calvary, where He consummated His sacrifice. 

' The candles that are lighted are , used out of reverence and 
honor to the Sacred-Mysteries, and remind us of. the time whet 
the covenant of the New Testament was first accomplished. 1 


, 1 Confiteor ., v , 

By some authors the “Confiteor” is attributed to Pope St, 0a- 
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masus, 384. Some of the great orders^ of the Church have the 
. privilege of adding the name of their Founder or Father. When • 
the priest pays the “Confiteor,” he substitutes, “vobis, fratres” for 
i “tibi Pater.” At the word “culpa,” the breast is struck in imitation 
of the publican (Luke xviii,, 13). / 

t The Priest goes up to the altar while Baying the first of the, 
following prayers; he then bows down and says the second. , * 

Sti John, in his Vision in thq Isle of Patmos, 95, “saw under 
the altar the souls of them that were slain for the Word of 
(Apoc. vi, 9)..In the early ages the altars were often the actual 1 3 
tombs of the saints; or were built oyer them. Pope St* Felix li 


martyred 275, made a decree that Mass should be said on the tombs 
of ; the martyrs. Some relics of saints are now always inserted in 


I 
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every altar-stone. Out of reverence to the altar and its relics, the 
Priest MsseS it When he pays, “whose relies* are here’fa"aid 1 ' 


solemn Mass he incenses it. 
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Introit 


The Priest then goes to the Missal, and re&lB the Introit, 
which is proper for the day or the Feast, and which should havo 
jjeen already sung by the Choir. The Introit here given is from - 
the Feast of the Blessed Trinity, on the First Sunday'after'Pente- 
1 Cost, ' 

i Kyrie 

t These Glreek words were introduced into the liturgy at an early 
period. The present ninefold invocation is attributed to Pope St. 
Gregory the Great, O.S.B., A. D. 604. The first three invocations 
are addressed to God the Father, the second three to God the Son, 
and the remaining three to God the Holy Ghost, hi High Mass 
th£ Choir begins to sing the “Kyrie” as soon as it has finished 
singing the Introit. v * 

i , . Gloria 

This magnificent hymn of triumph takes its name from the. 
opening words, which are those by which the. Angels announced ; 
to the shepherds at Bethlehem t^e birth of our Blessed Lord (St, 
Luke ii. 14). It dates from the earliest days-of the Church, when it 
Was used in the Office of Lauds. Pope St. Telesphorus, martyred 
j 39 , ordered the first portion, as it existed in his time, to be sung 
at the midnight Mass of Christmas. It was drawn up, word for 
wqH* as # now . before, the Council of Nice, 325, and Pope 
gymineehus, 514, extended it to all Sundays and Feasts, but. its 
uge was restricted to Bishops. Bernon, the Benedictine Abbot of 
Keichnau, 1048, obtained permission for all Priests to say it. As 
it is preeminently a song of joy it is'omitted in Mass for the Dead; 
and also in Lent, Advent, etc., unless the Mass is that of a Saint. 
Ini High Mass it is entoned by the Priest, and then sung by the 

Choir. •' . 

The Priest kisses the altar , and, turning round, imparts to the 
, people the. blessing he has received. If a Bishop celebrates the 
Mass, he here says, “Pax vobis” (Peace be to you), instead of 
“Dominus vobiscum.” , 

The Collect 

4 The prayer which is said after the Gloria is called the Collect. 
Tt varies according to the day or feast,, and generally has special 
reference to the occasion. It is called “Collect” because the wishes . 
wants of the faithful are collected and expressed In. it. The 
( number of Collects Baid varies according to circumstances. The 
roileet is sung or said aloud, With the hands extended in a suppli- 
rtt manner, as wa& done in the first centuries, and is depicted in 
CatacombB. . * ^ 




















Epistle 

After prayer has been offered for the people^ a portion of 
eacred Scripture is read for their instruction. It is so generally ^ 
taken from the Epistles in the New .Testament that the word 
Epistle has become its accepted term. When it is taken from any 
■ other book of Scripture it is called a Lesson. In high Mass it is 
the duty of the Subdeacon to chant the Epistle. Pope St. Alexander, 
martyred 119, made a special decree for portions of the Sacred 

Scripture to be read. . i ' . 

The Gradual 

The Epistle is followed by some verses of Sacred Scripture— 
generally from the Psalms—which are appropriate to the^day, the 
feast, or the season of the year. This part of the liturgy has vari¬ 
ous names. The verses which are sung during the whole year, 
except from Septuagesima till Trinity Sunday, are called the Grad- 
ual, because the Cantors who sang them used to stand oil the 
Gradus, of steps of the Ambo or Pulpit, from which the Epistle; yj 
and Gospel Were formerly chanted. /;" 

Prom Septuagesima till Easter, the portion of the Gradual: 
which consists, of the Alleluias and the verse between them is,y| 
omitted, and several other verses are added, and are chanted slowly ! 
to a prolonged tone, and .-are therefore called the Tract, from 
tractus, ‘lengthened-out.” During Paschal time,, that fs from Holy 
Saturday till Trinity Sunday, both Gradual and Tract are omitted*, , 
and the verse? that are sung are called the “Alleluia,” : from f the 
more frequent use of this word. On some great feasts a rhythmical;. 1 
composition, called a Sequence, is : sung. ( 

■ Mundo. ' , ^ ( 

Having finished the Epistle? the Priest, goes, .to the middle 
of the altar, bows down, and asks for grace worthily to read the 
r Sacred Gospel. In the meantime the server (or at solepw Mass the 
SUbdeacon) removes the Missal from the Epistle side to the north 
or Gospel side. 

In solemn Masses the Priest pmits the “Jube,” etc., and reads 
- the Gospel to, himself in a I^w voice. As soori as he has finished it, 

, the Deacon presents to him the incense to be blessed that, ou t of | 
reverence for the Sacred Scriptures* he may incense the book of the; 
Gospels before' hfe chants j?he portion, for the day. He then asks- j| 
God’s blessing by saying the “Muhda”; and taking from the alts* 


person instead oi the firsts , ; 

\,J . 7 Gospel \ , 

When the Priest sings the heading of the Gospel, ho make* 

' J •: V. i.'.jV.'- ;; ■ u h;'?, - 
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the .sign of the Cross on the book at the first wordB of the Gospel ; 
then on his forehead, lips and heart, in token of his belief in, and 
open profession of, the Gospel, and of his desire that it should be in 
j hie mind, on his lips and in his heart. The Gospel varies according 
to the day or feast. In solemn Masses the Deacon chants the Gospel; 
if-, with much ceremony. The Subdeacon holds the book of the Gospels 
1 1 resting on hiff forehead, the Acolytes with their lighted torches, 
which are emblems of the Light of the Gospel, stand on each side, 
i - and the Deacon, after he has signed himself with the sign of the 
|;;t . feross, as above, three times incenses the sacred text. At the end 
ip/ibf the Gospel the Subdeacon carries the hook to the Priest, who 
; kisses the Gospel to show his acceptance of it, saying : “Per eyan- 
' / gelica,” etc. He is then thrice incensed by the Deacon. Pope : St. 
Alexander, martyred 119, commanded parts of the Gospel to be 
. read., - 

■V’ * Sermon 

:i : ' The usual, and the natural, place for the sermon is. after the 
'/Gospel.' St. Justin Martyr, 167* says that it was the practice in hia 
{''day to read portions of the Sacred Scripture, and then explain their 
1 . meaning and their application (Apol. 1, 67). The sermon is gen¬ 
erally preceded by the “Notices 1 ’ pf deaths that have ot^urfed dur¬ 
ing the previous week, by publication of Banns of Marriage, and of 
the services of the ensuing week. The acts of Faith, Hope, Charity 
-and Contrition are also frequently read here, to insure their being f 
/ laid by the Ignorant and negligent. 

r\. In the early times of the Church, as soon as the sermon was 
ended, or in the absence of a sermon-, at the end of the Gospel,, 
{$(. the Catechumens, or persons still under instruction; the Energu- 
$iiiin8& ts,:°r those troubled with unclean spirits; the Lapsed, or those 
j? who had openly denied the Faithpublic sinners not yet reconciled,. 

' - and Jews and Pagans, were dismissed, and the Mass for the Faith- 
! 'i/, fql began, with closed, doors* St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo 430, 
P .V gays; “After the sermon the Cateehumens are dismissed; the 
\[y': faithful will remain” (Serin. 237). ( , 

i r /■]’’/ ; ( - , Credo • •, / 

r After the Catechumens* etc., had- left the Church,, those who 

■ remained made a profession of their faith. Until 825 the only 
Greed in use was the Apostles? Creed which, a? we are informed 
p ! by St. Cyril, Patriarch of Jerusalem 386, and by St. Ambrose, 


/•,? i^chbishep of Milan, 397, was never written down, lest it might 
w Si into the hands of the Pagans* but was faithfully committed to 
$0. memory. When the divinity of our Blessed Lord was assailed by 
fflx- Arius, the first General Council -of Nice* 325, was assembled^ and 
'if: the Divihe Nature was defined more minutely. Later on in the 
century, toe divinity, of toe Holy Ghost was denied Jty M&oa* 

i ' ■' ' ' ^ ' ■ 
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donius. The Bishops of the East immediately assembled together 
at Constantinople, 381; the new heresy was condemned, and addi- i 
tional words and phrases were inserted in the Creed that had been i 
drawn up at Nice* The words* “Filioque” were inserted by some 
Churches in Spain between 400 and 589. They were afterwards 
approved by the Pope, as they did hot express any new doctrine. 

The Greek Church refused to accept them, through a misunder¬ 
standing ; both the Latins and Greeks believed the same, but each ( 
attributed to the other a doctrijie which was not held by them. 

The general Council of Trent, 1664, made some grammatical altera¬ 
tions, but the Creed is still called the Nicene Creed. In the first 
ages the Creed was not sung, but was recited aloud by all the faith- . 
ful; It was sung at Constantinople, 510; in' Spain, 689; in France 
and Germany in the eighth and ninth centuries; and in 1014, Pope 
Benedict VIII, at the earnest request of the Emperor St. Henry, 
ordered it tci be sung in Rome. The Creed is not said or sung every 
day, but on all Sundays and great Feasts, on the Feasts of our 
Blessed Lady, of the Apostles, Doctors and also of St. Mary Mag¬ 
dalene, because her faith did not fail at the crucifixion. 

. Offertory ' 

The Offertory varies according to the day Or feast, and should 
be Sung-by the Choir. 

Offering of thd Host 

Having recited the Offertory, which formerly consisted of the 
whole Psalm, and was chanted while the people made their offer- 1 
ings “in kind,” the Priest removes the chalice veil, and takes the 
pall from the paten. The veil here mentioned is made of the same 
material as the vestment, and is sufficiently large to cover the 
chalice when thrown over it. The paten is a small circular plAte 
of gold, or of silver gilt, on which is placed the altar-bread that is 
to be consecrated. Thejpall is a small squire of pure linen, stiffened 
with starch or cardboard, to cover the chalice so that nothing may 
fall into it. The 'Priest then takes in both hands the paten with 
the altar-bread, and, holding it somewhat elevated before him, he 
says the prayer, which was adopted from the Mozarabic or. Spanish j 

rite. In solemn Mass the . Subdeacon puts on a broad humeral veil, f 

With which he covers the chalice, etc., and carries them to the altar, ' 
where he delivers them to the Deacon. The latter then presents tew ;{j 
the Priest the paten with the. altar-bread. (i\j 

Pouring in the Wine and Water , 

Going to the Epistle end of the altar, the Priest pours, into the 
chalice the Wine that is to be consecrated, and which must 
pur.e juice of the grape, as sUch was the wine used by our Blfcsfe&f^'r' 
Lord. He also 1 puts in a very small quantity of water, as Such < 
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i . the practice of the Jews; and St. John tells us (xix, 34) that when. 
odr Lord’s side was opened with the spear, there issued forth 
jflbod and water. Pope St.,Alexander, martyred 119, made the 
l pyrin g of the water obligatory. In solemn Mass the Deacon pours 
I ’/M inn'na .mi ilia mifa in t.Vip wjitfir.' In ordinarV 


the wine, and the Subdeacon puts in the water. In ordinary 
solemn Mass the Subdeacon takes the paten, and holding it under 
■ ! jk (jhe humeral veil, he stands in the middle at the foot of the altar 
Steps until it is wanted. This ceremony, is omitted in Masses of 
the Dead. This prayer, also, is found in the Mozarabic rite. 

j A i Offering of the Chalice , v 

;' Having returned to the, middle of the altar, the Priest takes 
-the chalice with both hands,, and raising it up, he makes* the offer- 
• jpg of the wine that it to be • consecrated. The prayer is. talcen 
jrom the same rite as the previous one. He then places the chalice 
on th e> corporal, or linen cloth on which the JBody of Christ is con- 
A pecrated, and covers it with the pall, to prevent anything from 
''f/ falling, into it. In solemn Mass the Deacon helps to elevate , the 
i cialiee, and says the prayer with the Priest. - 

f; \ These beautiful words are taken from the prayer of the Thrisa, 

A (Children in the fiery fufnace^ (Dan. iij, 89), and most aptly express 
/ ■ the sentiments of the priest, as lie bows down and acknowledges 
his pwn unworthiness, and his fear at presuming to approach to 
. jaakian offering to the infinitely holy and just God. 
f' . /., ‘Raising and extending hiS arms, he invokes the Holy Ghost, ,, 
' L that He, who wrought the incarnation, Would deign to bless* the 
Elements, through which the same Lord God will become present 
on ,the altar. ; ' •. 

v - Blessing the Incense 

l.'. tiii solemn the Deacon here presents the incense to thO' 
priest that he may put ,some into the thurible, and asks him to bless 
it saying- “Benedicite* pater reverende”-—“Flease to bless, Revet-? 
A } j end Father.” The Priest does so with the •'accompanying prayer.. 
4;'l Op other occasions, as ait the Gospel, etc., he blesses it thus: w Ab, 
r illo benedicaris 4*. in cujus honorem cremaberis”-—“Mayest tbou .be 
blessed 1 by Him in Whose honor thou Shalt fee burnt/’ 

While Incensing the bblata, he pays the prayer /Tncehsum." 
He then incenses the 1 crucifix on the altar, the nMicS; |nd the 
: i i 1 altar itself. The offering or bunting of intense has ever been re- 


® ;&rdha: as most appropriate 1 for divine worship, it cannot he others 
^Se,; for God Himself i(@idd. kxxy 1): commanded Moses to toako 
I?!!?'a golden-altof, and to offer■ intense Upon It every 1 dttyi He, also, 
^huls that were to he' employed, and under pain <of 
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death forbade the tike to be used for profane purposes (Exod* .; 
***84,88)* Hayidi begs #at hie prayer may he, directed a# it** 
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cettse in Hia sight (Pa. cxi, 2). And St. John says: “The smoke of 
the incense, of the prayers of the Saints ascended up before God, 

- from the hands of the Angels" (Apoc. viii, 4), 

The Priest says the words, “Accendat,” etc., when he returns 
the thurible to the Deacon. The latter then incenses the Priest, 
and all the Bacred ministers in the sanctuary. The Bame mark of 
respect is shown to the faithful, out of reverence to the priestly 
character and the dignity of being a Christian. 

Washing the Hands 

Although the Priest washes his hands before he puts on the 
sacred vestments, he now washes his fingers, that they may be free 
from dust when touching the Blessed Sacrament. Till the fifteenth 
century, this washing of the fingers took place in the Roman Rite 
immediately after the “Oremus” of the Olfertory. But, as in- 
solemn Mass the fingers are often soiled by’the chains of the thur¬ 
ible, this is the most appropriate place for the ceremony. There 
is also a mystical meaning to this function. “This signifies,” says 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, A. D. 386, “that our souls must be purified 
from all sins and wickedness. For as the hands are the instru¬ 
ments of action, the washing of them shows , the purity of our 
desires” (Cat. iv). The “Gloria Patri” is omitted in Masses for 
the dead and during Passion time. 

As the ceremony of washing 1 fingers takes place at the-side 
or end of the altar, the Priest pow return^ to the middle, and 
bowing down he makes earnest appeal to the Blessed Trinity? 
through the Passion, Resurrection and Ascension of the Man-God, 
and through the merits of the Mother of God and the principal 
Saints, and of thos$ ( istorum ) whose relics are here, to receive the 
offering, which he has made. Although this prayer is not of such 
antiquity as some of the others, it is found in the Illyrian Missal 
and is supposed to date as far back as the seventh century. 1 

The Priest kisses the -altar, as is generally prescribed'before 
he salutes the people, and turning around he asks them to unite 
their prayers with his for the above intention. The “Orate” has 
been attributed to Pope St. Leo the Great, A. D. 461. 

The people at once by the mouth of the server, or of the sub¬ 
deacon, comply with the request. This appeal is very ancient' it 
differed somewhat in various places. The present form dates from 
the thirteenth century. 

The Secret Prayer I 

The Priest now reads the prayers which are called “the Secret 
Prayers” from being said in an inaudible tone of voice* They eor* 
respond with the Collect, and generally contain some refiene# 
to the sacrifice. 


Preface 

These are the concluding words of the Secret. 

Here he does not kiss the altar, nor turn around to the people 
• These words occur in all the Liturgies of both East and West, 

The “Sanctus” of the Preface is sung by the Choir; at one 
time the Priest sang it w|th the people. The prophet Isaias (vi, 3). 
tells us that the Seraphim cried out these Words one to the other, 

. And St. John (Apoc. iv, 8) says that the four living creatures rest- 
,ed not day nor night from thus honoring God. The latter part 
has reference to our Blessed Lord, and is not sung till after the 

(Consecration. ■> 

Common or Ordinary Preface v 

This Preface is said on festivals and other* days that hate not 
A proper one, and in all Masses for the Dead. In the Roman Missal 
it is placed after all the other Prefaces. There were formerly 
numerous Prefaces, but about the 11th century they Vere reduced 
in Rome to nine; two others v were afterwards added. In the Greek 
Church there is only one Preface,. The use of the Preface in the 
Maas is of Apostolic origin. ' 

As its name signifies, it is the introduction to, or preparation 
for, the moBt solemn part of the Mass, the Consecration. The bell 
is rung at the “Sanctus” to let the people know what part of the 
Mass is being said, since in the immense churches abroad, m in 
the old English Cathedrals and Abbeys, a great portion of the con¬ 
gregation could not see the altar. 

The Canon of the Mass 

• This portion of the Mass has its name from being a part which- 
has always been an unchanging rule by which the celebrant was to 
be directed, and which was not subject to the discretion of the 
priest, or bishop even in those early days when much was left to 
their prudence. The meaning of canon is “rule.” It consist^ of 
that part of the Liturgy which cQmmenceS with the words Te 
igitur,” etc., down to the words “Per . omnia saecula saeculorum. 
Amen,” just before the Lord’s Prayer. But latterly the Canon is 
considered to, comprise the Lord’s Prayer, and to extend to the 
prayers at receiving the Chalice and the Ablutions inclusively. 
This prayer is attributed to Pope St. Clement, martyred A. D. 100. 

s Commemoration of the Living 

After having prayed for the Church at large, and for its head, 
and 1 for his own bishop in particular, the Priest now prays for those 
living for whom he himself wishes to pray, or who desire to be 
recommended to, the prayers of the faithful. Formerly the names 
gf All those who were entitled to special, mention were hero read 
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aloud. In solemn Mass this was done by the Deacon from the altar k 
4 \ '* steps, or from the ambo. In low Mass the Priest himself turned 
-■ ■ around and read the names from the Diptychs, or pieces of parch-' 

. ment twice folded, like a writing portfolio. The names were writ- 
;; ten'in three columns. In the first were inscribed the names of the 

t holy martyrs who had openly died for the faith, and .who were thus 
said to be canonized, that is, worthy of being named in the Canon 
of the Mass. This was the primitive' mode of canonization. In the 
|V,'v second column were written the names of those who were eminent 
&V r( ~. among the living, as the Pope, the Bishop, benefactors, etc. In the 
i ; " third were written the names of those who had departed in com- 

4 munion with the Church, but were not otherwise remarkable. 

44 * * . Some slight alteration is made in the "Communicantes” and in 

44/ tiie following prayer, “Hanc igitur,”.on' a few. great festivals; it 
can be found after the Preface for the feast. With the exception • 
of our Blessed Lady, none but martyrs are here mentioned; St, 

§IV Linus, 77, St. Cletus, 89, and St. Clement, *100, were the immediate ' 

P successors of St. Peter in the Holy See; Thaddaeus was another ■ 

v name of tha Apostle St. Jude. The exact date of the martyrdom 
, of some of the Apostles is a little doubtful. St. John, who was the ^ 

S4, last survivor of them, was thrown into the vessel of boiling oil in 
|; 9|>, and died in 100. St. Sixtus II, 258, and St. Cornelius, 262, were 

/ ; also Popes. St. Cyprian was bishop of Carthage, and was mar- 

p " tyred, 258. St. Laurence 'was the famous Deacon of Borne, broiled 

on a gridiron, 258; his head is still preserved in the Hqly City. ; S^/i>pv' 
Ghrysogonus was martyred, 805. SS. 'John and Paul were officers* 

■ martyred, 862, under Julian the’Apostate. SS. Cosmas and Damian^ 

* were Arabian brothers, who suffered, 303, under Diocletian. J ' T: 

I v ' $07$ / The ‘TJommunicantes’* was inserted by Pope St. Siricius, 898. 

W> ''</'>% /i Matwns ifc not mentioned^ as he. was hot an Apostle at the • 

/. 'time of the Passion; but the numjber twelve is made by St. Pauli. / 
]|||p y, wM i® always united with St. Peter in the mind of the Church. 

ill|44 : : : "0 r AS in the Old Law (Exod. mtix, 10; Lev. i,4) the Priest spread 
il ; ; \ ; his hands over the head of the victim, sc does the Priest in> the New" '•'& 
f y Law extend his hands, during this prayer, over the elements that 
I||;y . are to be consecrated. A belt is rhng to give notice tp the faitlrful. SM 

|P r , > .Ambrose, Archbishop pf Milan, m, has thejtiro 
$:<m : Which immediately precede the Consecration, and the two whiclk ‘ 

i ! immediately follow it, almost letter fofr letter, as they are now 

S toma in the Canon, and'he quotes them as -being taken fromthe 
07, imcieht rites. The present form of words, diesqjue nostros 

is'attributed to Pope St. Gregory the Great, Oi ,81 B., 604’ but 
h I' , : ' Amalarlus ,.states that, they ,were> suhtetialiy .contain^ 4P •thillf' : 

Wm $ Caiion of -the time qi St., Ambrose, wluch was two n^ed 

: • • • • ‘ ■ 
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ea rlier. The prayer “Quam oblationem” has come down from the 
A^Sostlea themselves. ~ ‘ . 4 

The Elevation 0 

Our. Blessed Lord’s words to His Apostles at His Last Supper 
were very precise: “Do ye this,’’ etc. (Luke xxii, 19)«. The principal 
circumstances are here narrated, and, as each is mentioned, it is 
fulfilled. At the words, “took bread,’’ the Priest takes the bread 
ifitQ his hands; when he says, “with his eyes lifted up, he-^es 
his eyes to heaven; he bows his head when giving thanks, and 
when he says “blessed," he makes the sign of the cross over the 
bread, and .then resting his arm on the altar, while silence reigns 
throughout the church, he pronounces the words of Consecration in . 
the person of Christ. He immediately kneels in adoration, and then 
elevates the Sacred Host for the homage of the people; and having 
placed it on the altar, he again venerates it. The beU is rung to 
make known to all that the Consecration has taken place. Although 
the breaking and giving to the disciples are mentioned before the 
words of Consecration, the Consecration of course took place first, 
and this order is observed in the Mass. The same exactness is 
observed in the Consecration of the Chalice, and the bell is again 
rung when the precious Blood is adored and elevated. . 

These prayers date from the Apostolic age. Crossed made be¬ 
fore the Consecration are symbolic of blessing, or are bo in reality'* 
after Consecration, aS the words “Hostiam Puram, qtjS., they 
jtierely point out that the Sacred Victim Who suffered on the cross 

is now on the altar. 1 , , 

In the second prayer the words’, “sanctum sacrificium, immacu- 
1 stain Hostiam’’ were added by Pope St. Leo I, 461, and refer to 
!he Blessed Eucharist, which is the true sacrifice that‘was prefig¬ 
ured by the offerings of Abel, Abraham and Melchisedech. ^ 
The Angel that is referred to in the prayer Supplices, is >th@ 
Angel of great council. When beginning this prayer the Priest 
bows down low; and when saying “ex hac altaris participatione, he 

Reference has already been made to the “Discipline of Secret,** 
bv which the knowledge of the great mysteries was kegt from all 
but those who are fully instructed.. The necessity for thus 
jnjr from profanation and blasphemy the ‘holy things of religion 
4 a fully proved by the graffiti, or scribling on the v?alls, discovered 
n fwftng the ruins of Rome, Pompeii, etc. Yet the teaching of tb» 
concerning the Real Presence in the Blessed Sacrament in 
«ie earliest ages is abundantly proved. St. Justin Martyr, 167, in 
th»t.u ordtoaty ?o«d “la ctongod ttta th. 

Saiirt ty the word of «30dl and Or pray*r.“ TerhdU^ MB. 

i-a.' «t—_ j.. a.. Mn, WmIv ihv thft wordflt ‘Thli iS mv 
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body.'” St. Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan, 397, says: “The change, 
of the bread and wine into the Body and Blood takes place the mo* 
.ment the words of Christ are pronounced; before the consecration 
it is bread, But when the words of Christ are added, it is no longer 
bread, but the Body of Christ.” St. John Chrysostom, 407, the glory 
of the Eastern Church, writes: “What do you say? The Host is jn 
his hand, the angels are present, so are the archangels; the Son 
of God is there; all attend with the greatest awe.” Yet there are 
^ writers who wish to be considered learned, and who say that the 
doctrine of the Beal Presence was not believed till the middle ages, 
because it had not been dogmatically defined till then, when it be¬ 
came.necessary to do so in consequence of the false teaching of 
Berengarius about 1050. As well might it be said that the divinity 
of our Blessed Lord was not held till the fourth century, when it 
was first .authoritatively defined in the Council of Nice, 825, in ' 
order to. destroy the . heresy of Ariiis. 

' Commemoration of the'Departed 


11® 

III 


In early ages the priest here read from the Diptychs the 
names of the departed for whom prayers were requested, in the 
same manner as he prayed for the living at the beginning of the 
Canon. At present he prays for them in secret by inserting their 
.names, or mentally recalling them, before the words, "Ipsis, 
tDomine,” etc. Of the practice of praying for deceased members of 
the Church, a non-Catholic author (Rev. J. M. Neale) writes:- “I 
am not going to prove, what nothing but the blindest prejudice 
can deny, that the Church, east, west and south, has with one 
consentient and universal voice, even from Apostolic times, prayed 
m the Holy Eucharist for the departed faithful.” .This practice 
necessarily proves the 'Catholic doctrine of-purgatory. For, if the 
souls of the departed are in heaven, they do not need prayers* and 
if they are in hell,- they cannot be helped by them. There must, 
therefore, be some other place, namely purgatory,, where prayers 
can avail them, and where they can be purified until they have 
paid the last farthing, when they will be admitted Into heaven. - 
Bowing down and striking his breast, the priest prays that he 
may be united with those who have shediiheir blood for Christ. He 
saysi.the first three words aloud, to show that he prays also foir 
others;, and to incite them to pray for themselves. The saints whose 
names are her mentioned are St; John the Baptist; St. Stephen, 
deacon and first martyr; St Mathias, Apostle; chosen to' fill the 
place of Judas; and martyred in Colchis; St. Ignatius; Bishop of 
Ahtioch, devoured, by lions aVRome, 3,07; Pope Saint Alexander. 1 
martyred 119,; St. MarceUinuSj priest, and St. Peter, exorcist who 
suffered together in Some, 804; St. Perpetua and St. -Felicitas, 
aatoona, who; suffered at Carthage, 202; and whose, names wer* 
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inserted by Pope St. Gregory the Great, O. S. B., 604; St. Agathe 
and St. Lucy were Sicilians and virgins, the former P u * _ 

5L t h, 251, an'd the latter, 807; St. Agnes, whose feast was for¬ 
merly a holiday in England, was martyred, 805; St. Cecily, patron 
5 music, suffered, 230; and St Anastasia, who is commemorated 

in the second Mass of Christmas Day, was burnt, 804. 

The Priest here thrice makes the sign of the cross over tha 
chalice and the Host conjointly; and then, uncovering the erahee. 

he thrice makes t?ie sign of the crosa over the Precious Blood w t , 

tha Host, and twice between the chaiice and himBelf. He th * 
whilst holding the Host over the chalice, slightly elevates them, 
wSt saying! “Omnis honor et gloria ” This is now called the 
'ininor elevation; at one time it was the only elevation, and tha 
sacred species were raised sufficiently high to be seen by _a31 £ 

But after Berengarius denied the Real Presence, about 1050, . 

more decided elevation of each species was made immediatdy after 
the Consecration, as protest against Ws heresy, and as 
reparation and of faith. Strictly speaking, the Canon ends here. 

Pater Noster 0 

This short introduction to,the Lord’s Prayer, is by 

some to St. Cyprian, Archbishop of, Carihag^ martyred* 258, anu 
by others to St. Gregory the Great, O. S. B., 604. _ 

The version of the 'Water noster” which is here usfed ia foe, 
more complete one, and is given by St Matthew (vi, 9.). As none put 
those who were fully instructed were present,, the prayer was sa 
or chanted, aloud. At the office where the catechumens were Present, 
only the first and the conducing words were said aloud; and tins 
• r^iaut of the’discipline of the secret iststiU pccasionaUy .observed. 

In solemn Mass the Subdeacon, towards the end ofjthe Wa¬ 
ter,” takes to the Deacon the paten, whirii has been entrusted 
him at the Offertory. He also takes off the humeral veil, with 
which he had covered it. After the “Pater noe^ the Priest tak^ 
the 1 paten imhis right h&nd, and at the words da propitms pacem 
he'sS-Smself vrith the cross, kisses the patgn, anil 
Uttderthe Sacred Host. He then uncovers the chalice,, genuflects, 
Sd divides the Sacr-S Host into two portions, from one of these 
he breaks off a small part,, which he retains-in. hie ban » 
holding it over the chalice he finished the prayer. This part of the 
^ais, beginning with tha “Pater noster,” is a preparation for re- 
^tring Holy Communion. Before the 11th century *5 

at liberty to ifisert the names of any saints^he f leased after that of 



fit Andrew. This practice is no longer allowed. 

The Priest here makes three signs of the moss over the chalice 
fr fth the smafi portion of the Saered; Host. 




















• ... Agnus Dei 

^ The small portion of the Sacred Host Is here 
Precious Blood, and the chalice is covered with the pall The wnrH 
consecrated” in this place ha* always been understood me^Se 
putting together of two holy things; not a blessing or settinHnart 
for religious purposes. The priest inclines himself and strike* 
breast each time he says “Agnus” etc. The “Agnus Dei” w 
dered to be sung at Mass by Pope Sergius I, 0. S. B 701 • but the 
custom of saying it must have prevailed in many places previous 
to this, because we find very clear allusions to it in works and 
liturgies of a much earlier date/ In Masses of the Deadjust^d of 
Miserere nobis/ is said “Dona eis requiem”—‘‘Give them *?***»' 
and at the last time is added, “sempitemam ”—“eternal rest ” The 
breast is not struck in these Masses. Tha 

Bowing down, with his hands joined and resting on the alter 
the Priest makes his immediate preparation for receiving jrS 
Communion. TheSe three prayers, which have been in Mef/th. 
4ast 800 year,, are addressed to our Blessed Lord p?es™t oa te! 

t0 HiS AP ° at]ea after Hie resurrSrion £as 
Pax vobis ; and peace was one of His last gifts to thom -u* 8 

now reminded of this, and the Priest prays for the- pea^ of th« 
Church, and begs that his own sins may not be an obstacll L 
being granted. This prayer is omitted in Masses oftheDe^ 

, ,^ n solemn Masses, the kiss of peace is now given to tho j, 
ministers. During the previous prayer the Deacon has bean I f 
ing at the right of the Priest; he now arises, Sboth he an^te.' 
priest kiss the altar. Formerly the Priest kissed the 
meat itseif The Deacon by an 

places his hands upon the shoulders of the Deacon hendo 5 St ' W j 
over his right shoulder,; and sayS, “Par Lwm”—“P?f fo ^ rd 
thee.” The Deacon replies, “Et cum spiritu tuo ;” and after^- tP 
again salute<i the Priest by an inclination, which is acWi J m 5 
in like manner, he imparts the kiss of peace to the SuhdJ v|edfir ! d 
thq manner In which he himself receives it. In earl^m^ 1 *^ 
actual kiss of peace was received and given by all for nH Ju 68 tho 
Pre^nt intended to receive Holy Communion; Firmer^ 7ha **** 
Were separated in the Church, and the kiss of nTal J? 8 ^ eS 
throughout the whole assembly. This practice conWnueTtii ? 1 !T 
time of Pope Innocent III, 1216. When the kiss of 
to others Desides the sacred ministers, a metal plate Lm w? r 
crum&don is engraved, and which is called the “PaVor ®' 
cultonum, is generally used. ax or the Gs» 

, the second prayer the Priest appeals to our „ 

and entreats Him, through His sacred passion to cleanlT^ i° ?d ' 
** »i?s. and not to suffer him to be asparaSd from ” 



The motive of this third prayer is that solemn waniink of 
Paul who was miraculously instructed in the myste^T of the Bless- 
S ? Sae^I“bTour Lord Himself: “He that eateth and drn^eft 
nnworthily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not discern 
tng the body of the Lord” (1 Cor. xi, 29). 

Taking the Host in his hand, he says the words, Panem 
eoelestem” which are taken chiefly from the Psalm cxv. • . 

Holding the Blessed Sacrament in his left hand with the w&A 
beneath it, and striking his breast with his right band, he^bowa 
dtew-i tend thrice says the words of the humble centunon, Dom ne, 
tTtuXusr, etc. (St. Matt: viii, 8). The first four words he 
gays aloud, and the server rings the bell. - ...... 

Standing erect he'takes the Sacred HoBt into his n4h&J*» 
and while he says “Corpus Dondm,” etc-,.matag^th 
of the cross on himself, but not allowing It to touch him, 
down, and resting upon the altar reverently receives It. 

Having received the Sacred Host, he unpovers the to ^0^1 
it is solemn Mass the Subdeacpn uncovers 
thfen with the paten collects any particles that may have 
^pon the corporal, and puts them into the chalice, while saymg thei , 
first part of the prayer, “Quid retnbuam. - 
/ At' the Word “accipiamr he takes the. stenl of 
his right hand, and holding thb paten with his left, that .he n^ _ 
teftfcheny particle of the Sacred Species w|uch may fall* he finishes 

Sing himself with chalice in the sake manner as |e did 
#ith the Host, and sayihg ,“Sanguis Dom tm,” etc., he receives to 

precious Blood. / 

* Communion of tke Faithful 

If any of the faithful desire to receive Holy 

t h e altar rails soon after the "Domine, non suin digrvus. 

received the Precious Blood «e »vw» 
,4.. ,A-isip +be Blessed Sacrament is taken out of the taper 

it has,boon consecrated at 

, 7 nr i n solemn Mass, the‘Deacon chants) the Confiteor. i? us 

seldom that any of the laity, or even of <thte sacred 

eeiveHoIy (Communion at High Mass, as it is a.most ^ ^ - 

Church that, out of reverence to the HlesSed SacramtenVthmsb 
^oSiveTmS he fasting from midnight; TW#m 0 Q* 
jflSTS** » early 'Mass., TWO ***■.** **& & 

Murder to gjve the Holy Viaticum to thosewlw are dWfOfO* 

. ft th and who catinot otherwise receive it. Hntfl^e jpfeh cmitiwy. 

S then were so special- Wtp*» for fha SommrtB of the 
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Faithful; but a* the practice of administering: the Holy Eucharist 
out of Mass-increased, a form was drawn up, and was afterwards, 
about 1200, observed in the Mass itself. 

The Priest turns toward the communicant, and gives the 
. minor absolution, being careful not to turn his back to the Blessed 
Eucharist. 

This is not, of course, the sacramental Absolution, which was 
given when the person went to confession. It is, however, what is 
called a Sacramental, and is more or less efficacious in purifying 
the soul from its defects, in proportion to the dispositions with 
which' it is received. 

The Priest, having taken up the Blessed Sacrament, turns 
toward the'people, holding It over the ciborium, which is the* sacred 
vessel-used for reserving the Blessed Sacrament, and in general 
outline resembles a chalice with a coyer, and says “Ecce Agnus 
Dei” etc., by which St. John the^Baptist pointed out our Blessed 
Lord (John i, 29). He then thrice repeats the words of the Cen¬ 
turion (Matt, viii, 8). 

Descending from the-altar to the communicants, he makes th'e - 
sign of the cross with the Blessed Sacrament over each one and 
administers the Holy Eucharist. If a bishop is the minister his 
ring is kissed by the communicant before receiving. 

The First Ablution 

, * » J \ 

Having received the_Blessed Sacrament, and after having ad¬ 
ministered it if necessary, the Priest stands in the. middle of the 
altar and presents the chalice to the server or Subdeacon who; 
pours into it as much wine as had been consecrated, that the chalice 
may Be thoroughly purified. While the°wine is being poured in; 
the Priest says the prayer, rinses the chalice, and takes the Wine! 

,-•/(’ The Second Ablution 

Holding over the chalice the thumb and finger of each hand 
Which had touched the Blessed Sacrament, he goes to the Epistle 
side 1 Of the altar and the server, or the Subdeacon, first pours Over 
them some wine, and then some water, to purify them froni any 
particle of the Sacred Species which may cling to them, the Priest 
saying the prayer at the same time. He then returns to the 
middle of the altar, dries his fingers on the purificatory or munda-f 
tory, Which is a small piece of linen cloth specially used for this 
purpose, and receives the contents of the chalice. The chalice is i 
then dried, and everything is rearranged as at the beginning to*,' 
solemn Mass this is done by theSUBdeacon, who carries the chalice; 
etc., to the credence table; in prdinary Mass it remains On the altar / 
Until the end of the twelfth century the ablutions of the chaliciil 
were made at the end of Mitt, »■ ■ ■. '/■ ,/M .I 
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The Communion 

v; lf The Priest goes to the Missal, which has been brought back to 
d&ts Epistle side of the altar, and reads what is called the Com- 
x munion. At present it consists of only a short thanksgiving Quota- 
, fion, generally taken from the Psalms, and should be sung by the .. 
% choir; formerly, as well as the Introit and Offertory, the whole 
Psalm was sung. It varies according to the day or feast. At 
Milan, in the time of St. Ambrose, Archbishop and Doctor, 397, the 
can ticle of holy Simeon, “Nuno»dimittis,” was said. As the com¬ 
munion of the whole congregation took up a considerable time, 

7 . appropriate Psalms or Canticles were sung in the interval^ In the 
Western Church generally it was the 33rd Psalm, Benedieam. 

I Dominum,” but in the Eastern Church it was the 41st, Quemxuu 
modum desiderat” ■' 

Having read the Communion,, he goes to the middle of the. 
;/ altar, kisses it, and, turning around, salutes the people. 

The Priest returns to the Missal, and there, with arms ex- 
i: tended according to the early Christian mode of prayers, as can 

be seen in the catacombs at Rome, he reads or chants a P ra y©^ 

1 in thanksgiving for having received the Holy Communion. .The 

/ prayer corresponds with the Collect and Secret, and, like t _ * 

Varies according to the day or feast. The Missal is then closed, 

unless a special Gospel has to be read. 

'! He again kisses the altar and salutes the people as before. He, 
fy, o r in solemn Mass the Deacon, then dismisses the congregation 

On days that are not feast days, instead of “Ite,” etc., this is 
Jf'' S aid, facing the altar. ' '' .... 

In Masses for the Dead this is said or sung, when feeing 

'I!.;:.'the altar. * . _ • 

\ Bowihg down and with hands joined, but resting them op t o 
altar, the Priest says this concluding prayer which was original y 
! said as a prayer of thanksgiving after the Mass was quite conclup? 

V ; ed but it was generally included in the service itself about the. 

ninth century.. * 

TM Blessing 

Kissing the altar, and extending his arms, he says the words 
as far as "Pater,” and then turning round towards the People, he 
V' flakes the sign of thp cross over them, and finishes the blessing, 
f F p is omitted in Masses for the Dead, 

, The Blessing Given by a Bishop , 

ffMh ■7 v The ceremony of giving a blessing at the end of the Mass arose 
from the custom, still in use, of the Bishop blessing the clergy hhff 
people u 1» retired from the *• tte pderiely. S* 





















eleventh century Priests began to do the same. By degrees the 
practice arose of giving a formal blessing at the altar, and in the 
thirteenth century this became the regular custom. Until the 
ttme of Pope St. Pius V, 0. P 1572, Priests as weU a/slops 
made three signs of the cross. He, however, forbade Priests to use 
more than one sign of the cross, except in solemn Mass Pone 
Clement VIII, 1605, restricted the triple/cross with a special form 
to Bishops, and ordained that Priests should bless with a single 
cross 1 only. i < ® 

■ The Las£ Gospel 

, Haying turned to the Gospel comer of the altar, the Priest 
mSJceS'the .sign of the cross on the altar and on his forehead Ji™ 
and heart, when he , says, “Intium,” etc. He then reads the begin- 
n^ of St. John's Gospel from the Card which is on the altar And 
nt the words, “Et Verbum ca.ro factum eet” he and all the nenf»l2 
genuflect through reverence for the mystery of the Incarnation, 
pheu a feastjis celebrated on a Sunday,, or on a day in Lent or on 
Ember .day, which has a proper Gospel of its own, thatGoSnel is 
read instead of one from St. John; Down to the time of St Pina 

the ?? est couId either . **y oi omit this Gospel* as he 
pleased, for it was. then only a private devotion. This holyp^tiff 
ingerted_this Gospel as part of the regiflar service. Yet, to 1 this dav 

he d0 “ not “ yit at « « 
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